





HE Royal United Service In- 
stitution is an establishment 
which has gone on its humble way 
ina quiet corner behind the great 
Banqueting House in Whitehall for 
many years as an asylum for old 
relics of war, and a private debat- 
ing club for naval and military re- 
formers. Of late, although still 
comparatively unknown to the 
British public at large, it has come 
to be of considerable and increasing 
interest to those who manufacture 
weapons of war, or who use them ; 
and the numbers of its journal 
supply the best general scientific 
information on naval and military 
matters at the present day. 

The institution has lately thrown 
out a new shoot that seems likely 
to bring it into wider public notice, 
in the form of an annual prize 
essay upon some subject selected 
by its council, of general interest’ 
in one or other of the two fighting 
professions. Even if this should 
be regarded as another example of 
that rage for public glorification 
which seems prevalent, it is perhaps 
less objectionable in this particular 
case because of the importance of 
spreading sounder ideas upon war 
among the British people, and of 
placing the two war services on a 
firmer basis of popularity. 

The particular subject of the 
prize essay for the past year, and 
the manner of its treatment by the 
essayists, combine to give a good 
impulse towards that better under- 
standing of war matters by the 
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peaceful people of these kingdoms. 
The subject, ‘THE CAUSES WHICH 
HAVE LED TO THE PRE-EMINENCE IN 
WAR OF NATIONS,’ is comprehensive 
enough to include points of interest 
to all classes of readers; and the 
style in which it has been discussed 
by several of the competitors shows 
an extensive and thoughtful study 
of ancient history at large, and a 
philosophic appreciation of its bear- 
ings on the general question of the 
defence of nations, which of them- 
selves should raise English mili- 
tary writers in the estimation of 
their countrymen. This appears, 
therefore, to be an opportunity of 
drawing the attention of those poli- 
ticians and commercial men—who 
seldom look at a naval or military 
question—to the subject of war in 
its general aspect, and to the power 
of nations to maintain their own 
independence, apart from those 
professional points which are always 
regarded with a somewhat dis- 
trustful feeling by the uninitiated 
public. There is the greater ease 
in doing this by the liberal enter- 
prise of the council of the United 
Service Institution in publishing, 
on the advice of the referees, not 
only the essay to which the prize 
was awarded, but several of the 
others which appeared of high 
merit. Even to those who look 
upon war as a barbaric institution, 
now on its last legs, the reflections 
on military history will be an in- 
teresting study of those paleeomachic 
days. To those who conceive that 
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a considerable quantity of the virus 
of pugnacity is left among mankind 
in general, this opportune publica- 
tion will supply lessons of experi- 
ence as to the treatment of it; and 
no one can fail to be impressed with 
the importance of the question to 
us as @ nation. 

It appears by the proceedings of 
the United Service Institution that 
there were sixteen essays altogether 
sent in, and that, in the opinion of 
the referees, they all showed evi- 
dence of extensive study and con- 
siderable thought on the large 
question submitted; thus marking 
the growth of military ideds on 
the widest scale, even in our own 
peaceful country. The prize was 
awarded to one bearing the motto, 
‘A Cuspide Corona,’ w vhich it ap- 
pears is by Lieutenant J. Ross of 
Bladensburg, Coldstream Guards ; 
the essays which the referees recom- 
mended should be published also, 
*to do justice to the subject, and to 
gain the full advantage of the 
scheme of the Institution,’ are 
named inanote.' Notwithstanding 
their reading and their thought, 
there is, mutually, a tendency in 
each author to treat the vast sub- 
ject after the particular bent of his 
own mind; thus justifying the re- 
ferees that a selection from the whole 
was necessary to embrace all, or the 
principal, different phases under 
which it might be viewed. For 
instance, each essayist had in the 
first instance, before he attacked the 
main question, to determine in his 
own mind : 

What constitutes pre-eminence in 
war? for on the answer to that 
depends the direction in which ‘to 
seek for the reply to the other ques- 
tion : 

What are the elements in a nation 
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that go to make wp that pre-eminence 
in war ? 

But before going into either of 
these, there is another and still 
prior one to be answered, which, 
indeed, the essayists were not 
called upon to consider, but which 
a considerable section of the British 
people would insist upon having 
fully discussed before they would 
care to look upon the others. 
Would not the mercantile, peace- 
seeking, economically -minded Eng- 
lishman like to know, first of all, 
what concern his country has w ith 
either of those questions? what 
guide for the conduct of Great 
Britain in such matters are the 
systems and proceedings of bygone 
ages of Greeks or Romans ? whether 
even is it to her interest to know 
the methods by which French and 
Germans have alternately been 
cocks of the military walk in 
Europe? Is not Great Britain a 
unique and isolated system amid 
the political constellations—geo- 
graphically, morally, and commer- 
cially distinct from all others, past 
or present? pursuing her peaceful 
course of universal trade unin- 
fluenced and unaffected by the 
ambitions and the quarrels that 
eat up the life of less fortunate 
countries? That feeling, no doubt, 
is at the bottom of the indifference 
to war questions in England, how- 
ever disguised by moral plausibili- 
ties and domestic interests. An 
answer to it also is to be found in 
these essays ; not, indeed, definitely 
set forth, but to be extracted by 
well-directed perusal from _ the 
whole: unwittingly, as it were, 
they contain more than they in- 
tended, and that exactly what the 
British merchant requires to know. 

For on comparing the historical 
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evidence on the general question 
from the great bygone nations of 
the world, given in one or other of 
the essays, one begins to perceive 
that there is a sort of law of mili- 
tary growth common to all of them, 
and in its general characteristics 
independent of time and place, and 
therefore apparently applicable 
still. We find, for instance, that 
the great conquering races, such 
as Persians, Greeks, Romans, and 
Goths, all commenced their his- 
torical career in the form of an 
assemblage of independent tribes, 
free as to their political existence, 
necessarily hardy in their habits 
and energetic in their actions: and 
further that these tribes, by the 
very necessities of existence, were 
engaged in constant wars with 
their neighbours, and that even- 
tually some one tribe, that of the 
greatest pugnacity, attains a sort 
of domination over the others. 
Then commences a new and second 
phase of national existence, which 
may be called that of Governments. 
It is in this stage that the solid 
institutions of the State are 
founded; and notably amongst 
them that of military service, 
which now takes a more organised 
form, to meet the national ambi- 
tion that has been awakened. It 
may still be called and be mainly 
the original body of the whole tribe 
in arms, but the groundwork of 
a professional army is laid down: 
still in discipline, in devotion, and 
in public estimation, it is the armed 
people fighting for existence with all 
the hardihood and energy of their 
forefathers; nevertheless the de- 

mands of national enterprise require 
a longer service, a more precise sys- 
tem, and better arms, which of them- 
selves raise new ideas altogether on 
the subject of war. As the national 
dominion extends, a still more and 
more elaborate military organisa- 
tion is indispensable, which the 
still increasing national ambition 
readily responds to; and thus 
gradually the military service takes 
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and final form of national existence, 
which may be called that of Empire. 
In this phase the original people 
who created the state may have 
almost disappeared as a political 
body, although the institutions 
may be all of their founding; for 
it is no longer one state, but an 
agglomeration of states, and of 
very various character: it requires 
a much more highly organised and, 
what is the material point, a more 
centralised authority to rule it. 
At this period of a nation’s history 
one able man will naturally and 
quietly step into supreme dominion, 
and of such able men a soldier will 
have the advantage over any other, 
because he represents physical as 
well as moral force. To such a man, 
and to a succession of such men, a 
professional army is indispensable ; 
partly because, ruling by personal 
qualities, they gain the personal 
attachment of the soldiers they have 
guided in war; and partly be- 
cause the old system of the armed 
nation becomes altogether inapplic- 
able to the extensive dominions, and 
to the constant and distant wars. 
But now the military force is 
changed in idea as well as in 
system ; it may still preserve the 
training and the traditions of its 
pr edecessors, and even the name, but 
it is now a purely professional army. 
The dictator who has utilised the 
gradual growth of generations, and 
brought to the point cf perfection 
a warlike instrument of long con- 
tinned manufacture, has also 
given it a new feeling; it conquers 
now not for the security of the 
State but for professional honour, 
and it feels an existence and a 
power separate from and indepen- 
dent of the original state. This is a 
period of more splendid conquests 
and more imposing display, but it 
is the beginning of the death of 
the State as a free and growing 
people. 

What is there in the circum- 
stances of Europe, or of our own 
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country, that would justify us in 
supposing that we are to be exempt 
from this general law of the rise 
and growth of military power? 
The past history of European States 
shows that they have passed through 
the same stages, both of civil and 
military growth, as described in the 
States of old: they have long since 
finished the tribal phase of national 
life, and have, indeed, been long in 
that of Governments, and in fact 
they may be said to be apparently 
coming near to the end of that 
stage, and approaching to the final 
one of Empire. For it is only within 
the present generation that the map 
of Europe has been re-arranged, 
and that the numerous petty states 
formerly existing have been fused 
and re-crystallised, as it were, into 
empires, necessarily requiring more 
elaborate and more centralised civil 
organisation. And with this change 
of civil polity has come also the 
inevitable increase and perfection 
of the professional army; it is, in- 
deed, concealed under the name 
of the ancient force of the nation, 
armed only for its own security ; 
but it is in reality a highly 
organised army, which by its per- 
fect equipment and professional 
tone, supports the centralisation of 
power, while it is administering to 
the ambition of the ‘Imperial’ 
people. And if the Briton thinks 
that his insular position and spe- 
ciality of marine defences exempts 
him from the category of conti- 
nental empires and their armies, 
alas! Athens, Tyre, Carthage, Ve- 
nice, Holland, were all virtually 
insular, and as confident in their 
sea strength as we are, and yet 
each fell eventually under some 
great continental empire over- 
whelming in its land forces. 

But again, the Briton may say 
that he has two allies on the side 
of peace, hitherto imperfectly felt— 
Religion and Commerce. Both have 
been put forward as powerful ele- 
ments of strength, and both, with 
some reason, as elements of pecu- 
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liar strength to Great Britain. We 
must be careful, however, to appor- 
tion to each of these its due amount, 
and also its due character of in- 
finence. Commerce has been hoisted 
in our day high into public notice as 
the great attractive power between 
nations in peace, as well as a source 
of strength in war; but in both ways 
too much is made of it. No doubt 
the demand from one climate for the 
productions of another, is, and was 
intended to be, a main cause of 
friendly intercourse and civilisation 
among mankind ; but the commerce 
of the world has seldom if ever 
been in that simple condition; it 
has almost always assumed such an 
artificial character that it has fre- 
quently been a source of war instead 
of peace ; and the quality of it has 
to be taken into consideration in 
comparing the interests of two 
nations in preserving it. For in- 
stance, Great Britain is sometimes 
boasted of as being the workshop 
of the world; but a workshop de- 
pends much upon price and fancy 
for its custom, whereas a farm has 
always a sure market, increasing 
steadily with population; there is 
not an equality of interest between 
the two, for the farmer has a choice 
in the matter, but the workman 
must go to him for his food. There 
is no doubt a sort of general equal- 
ity of interest as between all the 
farmers and all the workmen in 
the world, bat in the pursuance of 
that,a particular workman has much 
greater chances of losing his custom 
than a particular farmer. It isa 
fallacy in free trade to assume this 
absolute equality of interest in all 
cases. Why are we to suppose that 
we shall be exempt from the general 
law under which the current of 
trade was diverted from each in 
turn of the great workshops of the 
world above mentioned. 

As a source of strength in war, 
commerce has been highly esteemed 
by many military writers; and has 
lately been put forward by a high 
authority in commercial politics, 4s 
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a reserve of power to this country 
equal, if not superior, to the 
great armaments of continental 
nations. But in the highly artifi- 
cial condition of our commerce, its 
absolute value may be easily over- 
estimated. It is areserve of power 
for war purposes, in common with 
all other property belonging to the 
kingdom, only so far as it repre- 
sents saleable articles. Our exports 
have a certain value in the world 
during peace-time, but a declaration 
of war may alter that value consi- 
derably, and with that alteration 
will vary the value of all the other 
property in the kingdom, including 
labour; but, unfortunately, ex- 
cluding the only articles whose 
reduction would alleviate thechange, 
namely, the food supplies. We are 
so precariously situated with re- 
spect to the daily food of our popula- 
tion, that the very circumstances 
which would lower the value of all 
other property in the country, would 
raise its price. Hence although 
Britain might be able to stand a 
greater number of campaigns than 
any continental nation as far as 
absolute wealth is concerned, it 
would always be with greater dis- 
content of the people towards the 
war ; and the wealth might be much 
depreciated in value; for, besides 
the actual fluctuation due to war, 
there is the artificial system of cre- 
dit by which the value of the pro- 
duce actually on the high seas 
is discounted at once, and would 
appear in war time in the form not 
of hard money, but of unsaleable 
stock. 

Religion, that is to say, Christi- 
anity, has no doubt modified the 
pugnacity, and tempered the ambi- 
tion of nations, as it has bettered 
the social life of individuals; much 
of this effect has been sometimes 
ascribed to commerce; but com- 
merce alone, especially when under 
the influence of free trade, fosters 
self-interest; it is by the competition 
for individual advancement that it 
benefits mankind at large; and it 
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is, therefore, more likely to lead 
to disputes than to heal them, 
unless checked by true religious 
principles. But the Christian re- 
ligion, although it has been taught 
for nearly 2,000 years, has not yet 
so affected the political actions of 
States as to justify any one State 
which desires to preserve its inde- 
pendence in dispensing with armed 
force. The strongest advocates of 
peace do not, indeed, propose so 
great a step; they allow that any 
nation blessed with independence 
must doall itcan to preserveit. Some 
of them go farther, and distinguish 
between just and unjust wars, As 
we have seen during the last year, 
some peaceful, thoughtful, and 
religious Englishmen have thought 
it justifiable to preach a new cru- 
sade against the Turks for the 
purpose of assisting some of their 
Christian subjects to liberate them- 
selves from their yoke. But the 
existing generation have neither 
the power nor the authority to 
pronounce any war just or unjust ; 
to them war is simply the ultimate 
court of appeal against what the ap- 
pellants consider unbearable wrong. 
‘To each party in any war, whatever 
its origin, it appears but the defence 
of their independence; and, as is 
well put by one of the essayists 
(V. p. 588), the most apparently 
just and most purely defensive war 
is in the end as much a struggle for 
supremacy as the most ambitiously 
aggressive one. Therefore, those 
who advocate reduction of national 
armaments below the standard of 
other nations of equal rank, in the 
fancied interests of a pure, peaceful, 
defensive attitude, are really encou- 
raging war by allowing an aggres- 
sive State to gain ‘ the coign of van- 
tage,’ from which it will be somuch 
the more difficult for the defensive 
State to dislodge it, when compelled 
at last to fight for its life. And 
that is the most peaceful system 
which combines with a truly defen- 
sive attitude in politics, the most 
efficient war armaments. 
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But the peaceful advocates of a 
pure defensive system may here 
exclaim, ‘Have we not all along 
been advising a small but effective 
army and navy, with the very 
object of avoiding both the Scylla 
of incompetency and the Charybdis 
of militarism with which you are 
threatening us on either hand? 
Would you have us change those 
admirable little professional bodies 
for those huge national forces 
which you say yourself are leading 
to military despotism ?’ Now herein 
lies the root of the national de- 
ception about war. We have in- 
deed been trimming our sails to a 
wind, but it has been a trade wind, 
blowing steadily in the one direction 
of prosperity, and inducing forget- 
fulness of storms and adverse gales. 
For more than 200 years we have 
been gradually making our naval 
and military forces more and more 
professional ; before that period the 
defensive elements of the kingdom 
were still, mainly in numbers, and 
essentially in principle, the people 
armed in their own defence; since 
we began to look to commerce 
as the great source of national 
prosperity military service has be- 
come more and more distasteful to 
the citizen, while at the same time 
the necessity of it has become less 
and less apparent. And thus we 
have been passing through one of 
the stages of military growth above 
propounded without thinking of it, 
until now we have arrived at the 
phase in which our army and navy 
are institutions apart from the life 
of the nation. The Englishman has 
never been taught to feel that it is 
an essential part of his duty to be 
ready to fight for his independence, 
and he consequently has no in- 
clination to do so; as in Carthage 
of old, war is treated as a mercantile 
speculation, an investment of so 
much of the national wealth. Our 
soldiers and sailors are not indeed 
mercenaries, they are still Britons 
for the most part, with all the spirit 
and all the feelings of the rest of 
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their countrymen: but that has not 
been due to any national action, 
which has indeed tended in the 
contrary direction. And though 
our naval and military forces are 
not alarmingly large at present, 
they have doubled their strength 
in the last 100 years, and the ne- 
cessities of the empire are rapidly 
demanding larger and still larger 
forces; thus while we fancy that 
we are the one people who are 
keeping their armies within the 
moderate bounds of a purely de- 
fensive attitude, we are really 
drifting, like other nations, into the 
condition of powerful professional 
armies at the disposal of centralised 
governments. It is true that other 
nations are arriving at the same goal 
by a very different road, that of so- 
called national armies, apparently 
precisely the reverse of professional : 
but it is because they had already sur- 
rendered their liberties into the hands 
of a central government in days gone 
by, and that that form of military 
service is most effective for the 
purposes of that government. But 
it is just the contrary with a free 
people like the British nation; a 
purely professional force in such a 
people means decay of national 
spirit, and the preservation of a 
national force is necessary to keep 
alive the independent tone of the 
nation, and with our free institu- 
tions it is less calculated to affect 
the liberties of the nation than a 
professional force. 

There therefore appears some 
reason to think that during some 
generations past, especially the last 
two, which have been generations 
mainly of peace and prosperity, 
while we seem to have been steadily 
advancing along a path of national 
improvement in wealth, power, 
and civilisation, the Nemesis of 
national decay has been as stea- 
dily at work, in ways unnoticed 
indeed; and the effect so far 1s 
chiefly shown in the disinclination 
of the people to consider prepara- 
tion for war to be as much a part 
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of the national duty as are the insti- 
tutions of peace. 

For wars will arise in spite of 
the most earnest desire on our part 
to avoid them. The most con- 
scientious advocates of peace allow 
that an independent people must 
fight for their independence if it is 
assailed ; and as this ultimate strug- 
gle for independence is as much a 
trial of strength between the two 
nations as any other war is, it is 
surely reasonable to make every 
possible preparation beforehand, so 
as to bring the full national strength 
to bear upon the struggle when it 
does come. But besides this argu- 
ment in extremis, there are never- 
ending demands on our naval and 
military forces to meet disturbances 
with semi-civilised peoples, on what 
we may call the borders of our 
empire ; disturbances which, be it 
remembered, are for the most part 
caused by commercial questions ; 
and which, let us also not forget, 
laid the foundation in the Roman 
Empire of those professional legions 
which ultimately ruled the State. 
And then there is the indisputable 
fact that during the last 20 years 
Europe has commenced upon the 
backward swing of the pendulum 
from peace to war. The fact is 
before us that the rest of Europe is 
at present possessed with the mili- 
tary mania; and, however indis- 
posed we may be to take the infec- 
tion, we have so many interests in 
the ports of Europe, and so many 
assailable dependencies, that we can- 
not enforce a quarantine against 
the war fever, and we cannot be 
quite sure when or in what part of 
our extendedand heterogeneous body 
the disease may break out. 

If, therefore, notwithstanding our 
wealth and our power in peace, we 
are still liable to be forced some 

day into that dire struggle for life 
which we call war, the question 
propounded by the United Service 
Institution has an interest to us. It 
becomes a matter of ordinary pru- 
dence in us to examine how bygone 
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nations have preserved their 
strength for such emergencies, and 
how they have lost it. 

Extracting all the causes from all 
the essays, we may take it that the 
elements of military power may be 
included under the four following 
distinctive heads : 

Race—Civil Institutions—Military 
Institutions—Leadership. 

Race must be understood to in- 
clude all those original innate quali- 
ties, so difficult to analyse or inves- 
tigate, as well as the occupations, 
morals, physical qualities, and num- 
bers of the people. The essayists, on 
the whole, have not done full justice 
to the importance of original quali- 
ties. Looking at the whole question 
from, perhaps, too professional a 
point of view, and dazzled as we 
all have been by the surprising rise 
of Prussia into international power, 
they have apparently considered 
war and conquest to be not only the 
criterion of strength, but the great 
object of it, and therefore have 
looked to institutions rather than 
to qualities. But the strength ofa 
nation can be shown in other ways 
than war, and for these, as well as 
for war, it is important to consider 
the effect of original qualities of race, 
and how to preserve them. Nos. II., 
IIL, IV., pp. 482, 495, 584, do 
indeed lay considerable stress on 
their importance in war, though 
without much discussion of them, 
and they all allude to them in their 
historical resumés of nations and 
their wars. Now, in the case of 
the Persians, there must have been 
something more in the people than 
what merely a hardy nomad life 
would produce to have established 
their proverbial training to be ‘to 
tide, to shoot, and to speak the 
truth;’ again, the Greek race, with 
all their magnificent qualities which 
raised them to permanent power 
in the world in arts and sciences, 
were wanting, on the whole, in 
some quality which gave that na- 
tional strength for which their suc- 
cessors and conquerors, the Romans, 
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weresoremarkable. In enumerating 
the qualities of these latter people, 
who of course occupy a prominent 
place in all the essays, sufficient 
weight has not been given to that 
peculiar hardness, amounting often 
to cruelty, which must have been 
one of the causes of their first suc- 
cesses over the neighbouring tribes, 
as well as of their later dominion over 
the world. Although it is so difficult 
to get at the fountain head of these 
original qualities, the essayists mark 
the good effect of an intermixture of 
certain races in producing one power- 
fulone: asthe Doriansand Ioniansin 
Greece, the Etruscan and Latin ele- 
ments in Rome, and in our own case 
they fully enter into the advantages 
of that compound of Norman intel- 
ligence and impetuosity with Saxon 
doggedness (P., Nos. II., IIL, I., pp. 
411, 483, 522) which, together with 
the Celtic quickness, has produced 
the frankand fearlessmodern Briton; 
but they do not perhaps sufficiently 
appreciate the full effect of that mix- 
ture of Slavonic docility with Saxon 
steadiness and intelligence which 
has goneto make the Prussian people 
so powerful in a purely military 
way. (See IIL., IIT, pp. 473, 524.) 
At all events we may learn a most 
valuable lesson for ourselves from 
these records of the past, that one 
method of infusing frésh vigour into 
a race, is to incorporate other people 
of a strong vitality with it. Such 
was one cause of the perennial 
growth of Roman power; such, in 
our case, would be a fresh and 
closer alliance with the Scandina- 
vian races; or, if that is thought 
too precarious a speculation for soold 
established a nation, then the next 
best tonic would be, evidently, to 
take advantage of the fresh growth 
of national life in new countries by 
a closer incorporation of our colonies 
into our national system. This point 
of revivifying the original stock 
assumes a more serious aspect for 
us when we turn to the causes that 
have led to the decay of vitality in 
nations, for however obscure the 
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sources of original national qualities 
may be, the circumstances connected 
with the gradual decline of them are 
patent enough; and we find that 
in all cases, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans alike, there has occurred a 
certain period of overflowing pros- 
perity which has induced an inordi- 
nate idea of their own perpetuity, 
and has given rise to habits quite 
contrary to their original tone, and 
then neither wealth, nor institutions, 
nor numbers have been able to pre- 
vent the ultimate downfall. 

The occupations of peoples as 
affecting their national strength 
have been more fally treated of, 
especially in the prize essay. And 
here we find cause also for some 
alarm mingled with gratification. 
The remarkable efficacy of nomad 
life as a war power is well described 
in IV., as well as in the prize essay ; 
indeed, in the latter far too much 
space has been devoted to it, to the 
detriment of more important matter 
to us: the simple hardy and adven- 
turous life, the extreme facility of 
movement in any direction at any 
moment, with houses, goods, and 
provisions complete, show the 
sources of the success of the great 
conquering waves of Tartars and 
Arabians which on different occa- 
sions and in different directions 
have swept over continents. And 
we must not omit to notice the warn- 
ing givenus that such pecples become 
an extraordinarily powerful instra- 
ment for war purposes in the hands 
of a civilised and organised nation, as 
was shown by the successful use of 
them by the Assyrians, by Alexan- 
der, and by the Romans, and that 
as they still remain in the deserts of 
Asia with all their ancient qualities 
still effective, there is the possibility, 
if indeed one should not say the cer- 
tainty, that some day they must fall 
into the hands of either Russia or 
Great Britain ; and that the nation 
to whom they most completely fall 
will be then the dominant power in 
the world. 

But in our internal life we are 
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more interested in the evidence given 
us in the essays of the efficacy of 
agricultural life towards preserving 
strength ina nation. There is some- 
thing in the steady, continual, and 
hard manual labour, dependent on 
nature and yet reaping a great re- 
turn, which produces a patient, en- 
during, and healthy tone of mind 
and body, especially suited for sup- 
plying that strength which gives 
success in great international strug- 
gles. We find it recorded by the 
essayists as being a characteristic of 
thestrength of Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans: and we know that 
in our own army we look to the 
country not to the town to produce 
the best recruits ; although, indeed, 
Marshal Marmont is said to have 
preferred recruits from towns on ac- 
count of their superior intelligence. 
In seafaring life we have, or had in 
the days of sailing vessels, a similar 
and even greater source of strength, 
for to the patient enduring toil and 
to the dependence on nature must 
be added a hardihood and a bold- 
ness like the mountaineer’s; and it 
is an occupation which, by its per- 
sonal demands on every man, fosters 
that individual excellence and in- 
dividual responsibility which lies 
at the bottom of all really free 
institutions. Maritime races, like 
mountaineers, have generally been 
free. The Greeks, especially the 
Athenians, are remarkable exam- 
ples, and in our own race we look 
upon the British sailor as the type 
of our free yet orderly, daring 
yet responsible, nationality. How 
important, therefore, is it to us 
to take all means available for pre- 
serving those two national elements 
of strength, the peasant and the 
sailor, But we are not taking such 
steps at present; on the contrary, we 
are told that every year, as the na- 
tional wealth increases under the 
thirst for commerce, the agricultural 
population of the country is decreas- 
ing and the character of our seamen 
is degenerating. We are also told, 
indeed, that this system is the most 
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economical application of the na- 
tional resources, and that under it 
we are making more national wealth 
than we could under any other sys- 
tem; but when we turn to our 
essayists for the effect of commerce 
on national strength we find still 
greater cause for alarm. Commerce, 
as has been said, is a source of na- 
tional strength, by increasing the 
wealth, the intelligence, and the 
enterprise of peoples, and this is 
especially the case in maritime 
countries; but commerce applied 
solely for the purpose of increasing 
wealth, without regard to the other 
mutual benefits intended to be con- 
ferred on nations by such inter- 
course, is an abuse of it, and the 
sure parent of selfishness, and by a 
just retribution brings down on the 
head of the nation indulging in it 
its own punishment. Athens, the 
prize essay tells us, at one period 
turned her great enterprise chiefly 
to sea commerce, for which her 
national characteristics specially 
fitted her; she became rapidly 
very rich in consequence, and 
with overweening confidence in 
the apparent strength so gained, 
neglected the institutions which 
had been the real source of her 
greatness, and ventured upon ex- 
ploits for increasing her power too 
great for her waning strength, and 
then quickly fell. ‘Tyre and Car- 
thage were two states very promi- 
nent in the ancient world for their 
sea commerce and for the weaith 
thereby accumulated. We are told 
in the same essay, of the long but 
finally ineffectual struggle of Tyre 
against the land forces of Alexan- 
der, composed of the soldierly Mace- 
donians, and notwithstanding that 
she had the command of the sea. 
Carthage, more devoted to com- 
merce, more wealthy on land, and 
more powerful at sea, was also 
more neglectful in maintaining 
the martial spirit of her people; 
she trusted in her position and 
in being always able to procure 
the means of defence with her 
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wealth ; but she fell eventually to 
the Romans, whose citizens then 
were every one of them trained 
soldiers. After a long and severe 
contest, in the end of which the un- 
maritime Romans managed to raise 
a fleet in a short time equivalent to 
the Carthaginian fleet, and then in- 
vaded Carthage, she roused herself 
to an heroic struggle at the last, 
but too late to escape from utter 
destruction. 

The moral force of nations has 
proved a more difficult subject for 
the essayists to deal with; pro- 
bably owing to our varied use 
of the phrase. Moral force, ac- 
cording to the signification we 
choose to give to it, may be 
made to include religion, morality, 
self-denial, fortitude, valour, in- 
telligence, a just cause, and also 
what we call the morale of a force 
or body. But some of these are 
part of the original qualities of 
race, only brought out by the edu- 
cation of institutions, and by spe- 
cial circumstances ; the others are 
seed sown by institutions, but re- 
quire the good ground of original 
qualities to produce really good 
fruit. Religion has been in all 
ages one of the most powerful 
sources of strength in the world 
to nations as well as to individuals ; 
even in the present decayed condi- 
tion of the Mahometan religion, if 
the Sultan of Turkey as Khalif 
were to raise the standard of the 
Prophet with the authority of the 
Sheik ul Islam, it would doubtless 
send a thrill from India to Morocco. 
But, as pointed out by No. II. 
(p. 486), religion per se is only a 
temporary cause of success in war. 
It is only so far as it inculcates self- 
denial, and offers a reward for that 
virtue, that it becomes subject to 
calculation as one of the perma- 
nent sources of war strength in 
nations (see P., IV., L, pp. 380, 
405, 445, 565). The Christian and 
the Mahometan religions have both 
been conspicuous for the fortitude 
they have thus infused into their 
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followers at certain periods; the 
former in this respect appears to 
have combined with the indivi- 
duality characteristic of some of 
the northern races of Europe, to 
produce a higher tone of individual 
responsibility as well as of national 
responsibility, and we may there- 
fore expect that it will be always a 
powerful guide to our own country in 
directing it towards its duty in the 
world, both as regards peace and 
war. Other nations, as Sparta, 
have inculcated self-denial as a 
national virtue, but’ being indepen- 
dent of religion and for national 
aggrandisement, it led to the decay 
it was intended to guard against. 
But we have been taught a higher 
idea of the duty of States, and to 
us the preservation of the feeling 
of self-denial from the highest mo- 
tives, is essential to the real 
strength of the nation; it is the 
true foundation of all our disci- 
pline; proper military institutions 
may assist materially to preserve 
it, but,to be really effective it must 
pervade the whole life of the na- 
tion. The morale of an army, as 
it is called, is a different thing. 
Self-denial based on religion is in- 
deed the best foundation for it, but 
other feelings must be built on that 
to produce the moral force which 
Napoleon and other great com- 
manders have pronounced to be the 
main element of success in cam- 
paigns. The whole people must 
have that spirit which makes them 
as ready to meet the shock of war 
as a crew to meet a gale of wind; 
it is the feeling of having the 
nation at its back that gives moral 
force to an army; confidence in @ 
leader, or a succession of victories, 
or a special cause, may give it for 
a time, but to gain that permanent 
spirit in the naval and military 
forces, such as carried the Roman 
legions steadily on from one suc- 
cess to another, the true tone of 
victory, the whole nation must 
look upon war as the great trial of 
ability, as a crew contemplates the 
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probability of a storm in a voyage ; 
and armies and navies must be treated 
as national institutions which the 
people unite in supporting, and 
delight to honour (see L., V., JIL, 
IV., pp. 431, 593, 599, 505, 510, 
553). As examples of two classes 
of this moral force, we may com- 
pare the enthusiasm of the French 
during the wars of their great 
Revolution, arising from temporary 
political excitement, with the steady 
successes of the Prussian armies of 
the present day, founded on national 
determination (II., III, pp. 465, 
472, 524, 528). In the British 
forces we have much conscientious 
sense of duty but little assurance 
of that cordial belief in their neces- 
sity on the part of the people, 
which is the true reward of that 
self-denial. The nation acts as if 
it were a sufficient provision for 
defence to vote so many men and 
so much money every year, and thus 
the British forces almost always 
commence a war with the disad- 
vantage of having to win the moral 
support of their country by suc- 
cess, 

As to the quality of physical 
strength the essayists give us some 
cause for satisfaction. In the early 
days of a people’s career their bodies 
are preserved in health and strength 
by the necessary struggle with na- 
ture for existence; and as in the 
nomad and agricultural life that 
struggle is continued with little 
modification for generations, those 
occupations tend to preserve the 
physical strength of individuals, 
as well as the general national 
power; and they will even rein- 
vigorate the somewhat decayed 
strength of families when heartily 
undertaken, as witness the Anglo- 
Saxon backwoodsmen and cattle 
farmers of America and Aus- 
tralia. But as the country be- 
Comes more populated, and the 
occupations become more divided 
and more artificial, each nation has 
found it necessary to introduce 
artificial exercises for preserving 
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the physical strength, especially 
of course of that section of the 
people employed in the military de- 
fence of the country. The essayists 
remind us that owing to our ori- 
ginal qualities of race, we have 
preserved among us a_ general 
practice of, and delight in, open air 
field sports and pastimes; and 
these of a character which has not 
only given better strength to the 
bodies than any artificial exercises, 
but has kept up that compound of 
daring, coolness, skill, and good 
humour which we flatter ourselves 
is peculiarly English. The benefit 
to the nation gained by such 
sports, as compared with the more 
formal exercises of other nations, 
may be put down as compen- 
sation for the loss they occasion 
in other ways. Indeed, it is a 
matter for national consideration, 
whether, from fashion and wealth, 
they are not already assuming a too 
artificial character, leading to their 
restriction to a comparatively small 
number. There is also a question 
touching physical strength sug- 
gested by the open competition 
for public employments. This is 
necessarily of a purely intellectual 
character, and the unrestriction of 
it attracts a great many candidates 
in proportion to the number of 
situations, thereby raising the in- 
tellectual standard higher than in- 
tended, or necessary for the public 
service. This may or may not 
be an advantage, but it certainly 
gives a national encouragement 
to the young men of the coun- 
try to devote those two or three 
important years of their lives to 
purely intellectual pursuits, regard- 
less of other faculties. Even the 
intellectual Greeks, in’ their public 
competitions, gave prizesfor athletic 
exercises ; we have got the athletic 
exercises in a better form than they 
had, but we ignore their existence 
in any national point of view. 

On the point of numbers, the essay- 
ists warn us that increase of popula- 
tion does notnecessarily giveincrease 
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of national strength (V., p. 590). 
It is desirable for us to bear this in 
mind, because we are in the habit of 
comparing the prosperity of nations 
by the periodical increase of the 
population ; and if we set ourselves 
to compare the total strength of two 
nations towards a great international 
struggle, we should probably consi- 
der it fully comprehended under the 
two heads of wealth and population. 
But that is supposing the wealth 
to be available, and the popu- 
lation to be efficient towards the 
purpose in hand; and, as wealth 
may be in a form not at all 
avuilable at the time, so may popu- 
lation be very inefficient towards 
assisting in the national struggle 
when it comes. They may be 
wanting in the physical strength, or 
in the spirit, or in the skill, neces- 
sary for such a contest. And, 
therefore, if we contemplate pre- 
serving our independence, and keep- 
ing our place in the world, we must 
not be content with annual returns 
showing increase of exports and im- 
ports, or of higher ratios of births 
over deaths, but we must see that 
our institutions are such as will pre- 
serve the highest vitality in that 
population, and give them adequate 
training. We have now to con- 
sider the institutions of a country 
as affecting the whole national 
strength. But those qualities which 
we have comprehended under the 
head of Race, appear to be the 
foundation of all real national 
power, without which the super- 
structures built by institutions of 
whatever character, will not endure 
the tests of time and struggle. 

Civil Institutions —Under _ this 
head of the elements of national 
strength, the essayists give us one 
or two points for serious reflection. 
Several of them agree that freedom 
in civil government is essential to 
permanent power: but that must 
be interpreted to signify general 
international power, not pure mili- 
tary strength; for, although the 
greatest military nation the world 
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has ever seen—the Romans— 
gained their greatness under free 
institutions, it is well pointed 
out that their culmination was not 
reached until a despotic central 
authority wielded the power thus 
created by freedom ; and also that a 
strong stable government, or what 
No. V. calls a political solidarity, 
has been the mark of the most emi- 
nently successful nations in war. 
The institutions of the Mahometan 
and Tartar races could hardly be 
called free in our idea of the phrase, 
when they established their dominion 
over large portions of the world. 
And in modern Europe it is shown 
that the two prominent military 
powers—Russia and Prussia—have 
never had what we should call free 
institutions. There is in this a sub- 
ject for satisfaction, and at the same 
time of warning for us. Of satis- 


faction that our institutions have 
still got that vitality of freedom 
which thus appears to be the mark 
of a still growing power, originally 


free. And here, No. I., pp. 431, 447, 
gives us an additional cause of 
content, that we, of all nations, 
appear to have that remarkable 
mixture of aristocratic and demo- 
cratic elements in all our national 
polity, which in other forms existed 
in the Roman State from its foun- 
dation, and was one of the great 
sources of its power and durability. 
And at the same time it gives us a 
warning that that love of liberty 
itself may be carried to such an 
excess as to bring about the decay 
of the very institutions and of the 
spirit it is seeking to preserve ; for 
the strongest, freest, and most war- 
like nations have preserved the 
strictest discipline individual and 
political ; the Spartans, indeed, car- 
ried it to excess, but the Romans 
afford a valuable example that a 
stern rule both in domestic life and 
in self-sacrifice for the State is not 
only compatible with, but an 
element of power in a free and 
strong nation. We too have shown 
in our history the same national 
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spirit; in the times of the Tudor 
kings, when the people first made 
that burst of enterprise which has 
since gradually brought us to such 
a height of wealth and dominion, 
they were content to bear a strong 
and somewhat arbitrary rule and 
submit to many social and political 
restrictions for the welfare of the 
State, such as would not be tolerated 
in these days. There is some danger 
in our present democratic regard 
for what we call the liberty of the 
subject, that we shall lose sight of 
that individual discipline and indi- 
vidual sacrifice to the common weal 
which we see has been an essential 
element of a nation’s power. It 
may, perhaps, be desirable for us at 
this epoch of our career to retrace 
our steps a little, and to give up 
something of that personal liberty 
and something of that national 
wealth in order to preserve the rest 
of it. 

Colonies form an element of na- 
tional strength which may fitly be 
considered under this head. No. I. 
treats of them very well, and 
points out the advantages of 
them; but such a colonial system 
as he considers necessary to bring 
out its full advantages has never 
been seen yet. That, however, is no 
reason why it should not appear and 
succeed. The advantages to the 
parent country are, that the race 
becomes reinvigorated by, as it were, 
fresh blood, that the area of the 
producing power of the empire is 
enlarged, so that the nation is more 
self-supporting; that an almost in- 
definite outlet is formed for the 
enterprise of the people; that a 
secure footing is gained at various 
points on the high seas for the 
ocean commerce of the empire, 
and that as the colonies rise in 
strength they will supply more 
and more assistance to the mother 
country if time of difficulty ; indeed 
one can even imagine their positions 
being reversed, and a colony be- 
coming the head of the nation. 
The advantages to the colonies are 
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that the shield of the parent pro- 
tects them all over the world; they 
are citizens of a great empire, and 
in any threatened trouble from a 
foreign power to the smallest colony, 
the whole forces of the empire are 
put in motion to its assistance: 
then they get the advice, assistance, 
and sympathy of the old-established 
community, and are connected with 
its history and its renown by ties 
of mutual regard much more vital 
than if they were actually indepen- 
dent. But it must be confessed 
that the relations between Great 
Britain and her numerous powerful 
colonies at preseut are not such as 
to ensure that close federation and 
mutual benefit: instead of being 
like a well-organised war fleet sail- 
ing over the ocean of time, as the 
above outline would indicate, we 
are more like a convoy of merchant 
vessels keeping each other company 
ouly so long as it suits our safety 
and our convenience. Up to the 
year 1850 we had indeed exercised 
an imperial control over their 
affairs and acknowledged a respon- 
sibility in their defence, internal as 
well as external; but since that 
period we have thrown open our 
sea commerce to the competition 
of the world; we have withdrawn 
almost all interference with their 
internal affairs, and at the same 
time have handed over to them 
their internal defence. 

This latter measure was advan- 
tageous in a military sense, because 
it enabled the Imperial forces to 
be concentrated at such points of 
the world as might be most effective 
for the general defence of the whole 
empire ; but we have not yet carried 
out such a system of Imperial stra- 
tegy; we have not been thinking so 
much of the territorial defence of 
the empire as of the security of the 
mother country and of its commerce. 
Had the former been our prominent 
idea we should have constructed 
the Suez Canal ourselves and pur- 
chased Egypt from the Sultan, and 
a considerable portion of the Im- 
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perial land and sea forces would be 
stationed in that part of the world, 
and the Imperial strategic points 
in the eastern and southern seas 
would have been more strengthened 
and provided with stores, and there 
would have been an organisation 
for employing colonial forces for 
Imperial objects. In our present 
non-federation arrangement the 
colonies in time of peace receive 
but little from the mother country 
beyond what they would get if 
absolutely independent, and in time 
of war they would suffer so much 
in their commerce, and have so 
much of the burden of external 
defence thrown on them, that the 
feeling towards the Imperial con- 
nection might be fatally shaken; 
and at the same time the mother 
country cannot be sure what assist- 
ance, if any, she will receive from 
them in war. 

Free trade, with what has lately 
been called its inevitable corollary, 
‘free cargoes in free ships,’ may be 
theoretically the true principles for 
the advancement of the world and 
for its pacification ; at all events in 
our own case during these years of 
peace, it has been the means of 
accumulating commerce and carry- 
ing trade in our country to an 
extent far beyond all that previous 
generations ever imagined. But 
commerce unrestricted brings chiefly 
wealth, and not national power: 
as before mentioned, the wealth 
it brings is not necessarily con- 
vertible at all times into strength, 
while the unlimited competition for 
it does necessarily bring national 
weakness. As long as we are at 
peace, and as long as the commerce 
and carrying power of Great Britain 
are so much greater than those of the 
rest of the world, under unrestricted 
commerce, we shall probably go on 
accumulating wealth; but should the 
mercantile marine of other countries 
begin to rival our own (and steam 
has much shaken our dominion on 
the sea) asevere war might deprive 
us of a very large portion of our 
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carrying trade (colonial as well as 
home) which we might never get 
back again ; as has happened belore 
in the history of the world. And 
at the same time we should be de- 
prived, by the principle of ‘free 
cargoes in free ships,’ of one of our 
most effective means of injuring our 
enemy during the war. It may not 
be a means of summarily stopping a 
war, like the complete investment 
of a fortress, but the want of it may 
be the means of indefinitely prolong. 
inga war. Thus it appears that for 
the sake of the strength of our popu- 
lation, for the advantages of a better 
colonial connection, for the ultimate 
benefit of ourmercantile marine, and 
for the greater detriment of an 
enemy, it is desirable that we should 
sacrifice some of that so rapidly 
accumulating wealth; that we 
should put some restrictions on our 
commerce and carrying trade. 

The essays give us examples 
from history of the evil effects of 
turning the whole of a nation’s 
energies to commerce, but there is 
probably no instance before of a 
country carrying it to the extent we 
have done in trusting to foreign 
countries for half the food supply of 
our population. Rome, indeed, de- 
pended on Egypt for bread, but 
Egypt belonged to Rome. If we 
drew our main food supplies from 
our colonies and dependencies, we 
should be, at least, keeping the 
strength and life of the nation 
within its own control, although the 
parent country might itself lose 
some of both. But that is not our 
system; we buy provisions as we 
buy everything else, wherever they 
are to be had cheapest. The 
labourer, however, does not reap 
much advantage from this, because 
the continually increasing demands 
of this inordinate commerce thrust 
up the prices of everything; it is 
the commercial man who gains the 
net profit of it all, and who is heap- 
ing up the wealth of the world in 
his generation at the expense of 
some subsequent generation, when, 
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in war time, the food supply will 
be cut off by anenemy. It is said 
that this danger will be met by the 
happy introduction of the neutral 
flag. So it may, but that will still 
leave us at the goodwill of the 
enemy; and if even in peace time 
there is a difference of interest in 
the commerce of food supplies on 
the one hand and manufactures on 
the other, what an engine of pres- 
sure that becomes in war. An 
authority on free trade in Par- 
liament the other day used this 
difference of interest in the com- 
merce between Great Britain and 
the Continent as an argument for 
preserving our trade at the sacri- 
fice, if necessary, even of part of 
our own mercantile marine in war, 
as we gain the benefit to our trade 
during fifty years of peace, whereas 
we only incur the loss during a 
year or two of war. Buta month 
of war, if we are not prepared for 
it, may undo the work of whole 
generations of peace. 

On the subjects of Military In- 
stitutions and Leadership, most of 
the essayists enlarge very fully. 
Professional writers for professional 
readers, it is natural that they 
should have considered these as 
most important branches of the 
question. The constitution of the 
war forces of ancient States, their 
organisation, discipline, tactics, 
arms, are all discussed in con- 
siderable detail by some, and with 
copious illustrations from actual 
campaigns and events—too much 
so, perhaps, for an essay. But 
though these details of the organi- 
sation and management of armies 
and navies may be interesting only 
to the professional reader, there 
are matters under these heads 
which concern nations at large 
very deeply, and which should 
therefore be studied by the public 
with the attention that a vital 
national question deserves. The 
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constitution of the war forces of a 
country—thatis, the mode of raising 
them—is a subject that can only be 
put on a proper foundation by the 
people of the country themselves ; 
for unless the people themselves 
believe in them, unless they feel 
that the essence of the war strength 
of the nation depends on the people 
being determined to back up and 
go hand in hand with the war 
forces, unless, in our present English 
phrase, those services are popular, 
then all military institutions of 
whatever kind and excellence are 
of little avail to the preservation of 
the country’s independence. Lord 
Bacon’s advice to nations for their 
true greatness is now as applicable as 
when it was written. ‘ Walled towns, 
stored arsenals and armouries, 
goodly races of horse, chariots of 
war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, 
and the like—all this is but a sheep 
in a lion’s skin, except the breed 
and disposition of the people be 
stout and warlike.’? This does not 
mean that they are to be given 
to war for war’s sake: in the 
councils of the nation let there be 
prudence and peace; but let the 
people be strong and ready for 
action always. 

The records of the great military 
nations which bear upon these 
points afford us, as the essayists 
show, some noteworthy matter for 
reflection. In all of them—Egyp- 
tians, Jews, Persians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans—the foundation of 
their military power was that the 
citizen should also be the soldier of 
the State; the military service of 
the country was not only a duty, 
it was an honour; the higher the 
position of the citizen the more 
honourable was his post in war. 
As afterwards in the feudal times 
of Europe, which indeed but imi- 
tated the great examples before 
them, the possession of real pro- 
perty implied a responsibility for 
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the defence of the nation’s property 
at large; and in some of the more 
eastern States this institution took 
the form of a warrior class separate- 
ly endowed in the nation. To this 
prominence of the military idea, 
and with it of military discipline 
and military exercises, throughout 
all their national polity, the Romans 
particularly owed their superiority 
over all their neighbours, at least 
during the most vigorous part of 
their career. The very terms ‘ mili- 
tary exercises’ area standing monu- 
ment of the principles on which 
Roman strength was founded. 
Miles was wunus ex mille, one of 
the thousand citizens of a tribe, 
selected to defend the common- 
wealth; and the constant and ex- 
tensive exercises of the military 
force gave the title of evercitus to 
the whole army. 

But history also gives us some 
warnings of the evils of thus ele- 
vating war into so important a 
position in the institutions of the 
State. Citizen soldiers require con- 
stantly recurring wars to keep alive 
their spirit and their training; 
these recurring wars fostered a na- 
tional taste that way, which it was 
the policy of the rulers to gratify, 
and thus, by the mutual reaction 
of these causes, it came to pass 
that States with national armies on 
that principle became chronically 
aggressive States on one another. 
This is noteworthy because a 
national army, as distinguished 
from a professional one, has been 
considered in our day to be a 
check on the warlike designs 
of rulers, on account of the general 
disinclination of the citizen to war. 
This might be the case after a long 
peace, as indeed appears to have 
been shown in the Prussian army 
in 1870, but it is remarkable how 
soon a people imbibe a passion for 
military glory even in these days; 
and a statesman, feeling that he 
had an armed and exercised nation 
at his back, would have great diffi- 
culty in resisting its aggressive 
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temper, even if he wished to do so. 
Citizen soldiers also are sometimes 
difficult to deal with in time of 
peace, more so than more disciplined 
professional soldiers, as occurred 
with the warrior citizens of Greece. 
These dangers are the more worthy of 
consideration just now, because some 
of the essayists (II., [V.,) have laid 
great stress on the enormous power 
Prussia has gained in Europe by the 
reintroduction of this ancient na- 
tional system for her war forces, 
It is, indeed, a power which at 
present has quite overshadowed 
Europe, and has been the means of 
forcing every State to re-constitute 
its war organisation; and they na- 
turally look for light in the matter 
to the successful introducer of the 
new system. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the Prussian war 
power will be a durable one. It is 
a very different thing the grafting 
of a new plant into an old stock 
from the growth of the same plant 
in a state of nature; and when a 
State has arrived at a period of 
high artificial civilisation, the turn- 
ing of so many of her citizens, with- 
out distinction, away from peaceful 
pursuits to war ideas must have a 
much more retarding effect on the 
growth of commerce and arts than 
when the State is young. The 
warlike spirit has been forced into 
the nation by the strong hand of 
power, and being, therefore, artifi- 
cial, it may give military force, but 
will not supply the true national 
strength; and it has been ques- 
tioned by more than one military 
writer whether the real cost to the 
nation of a system like the Prus- 
sian is not as great as that of a 
voluntary one like our own. Com- 
merce well guided provides the re- 
serve of wealth necessary for any 
continued national enterprise like a 
long war, and hence, as is shown 
in the essays (P., p. 418), Prussie 
is not at present in a conditicu to 
prosecute a war of several cam- 
paigns, however powerful she may 
be for one or two. Nevertheless 
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her military power must be a cause 
of anxiety, because dangerous to her 
neighbours. With the strength of 
a national army she combines the 
centralisation and organisation of 
the most completely professional 
one; and it is therefore a going 
backward to the days of the Roman 
Empire, when one powerful hand 
wielded the armies of the State, 
nominally citizen but really pro- 
fessional. 

On the other hand, a purely pro- 
fessional army, as has been said 
before, means decay of the national 
warlike spirit; it separates the war 
forces from the nation, and leads 
the people to think that war is a 
matter they have little concern 
with, and have sufficiently provided 
for by money and institutions; and 
in an old and powerful State war 
forces have a tendency to become 
larger and larger, and more and 
more professional, and are very 
liable, especially where there is any 
democratic tendency, to become 
powerful instruments of oppression 
in the hands of governments, of 
whatever nature those governments 
may be. 

What lesson can we therefore gain 
from these essays for the bettering 
of our own war organisation in 
combination with the keeping up of 
the national spirit? Let us, in the 
first place, clearly determine in our 
own minds that there is no such 
thing as a universal nostrum for the 
war disease, or a grand panacea for 
war panics. The true regimen is 
only to be arrived at by a careful 
diagnosis of the whole system of the 
patient, and a proper consideration 
of the treatment precisely suited to 
his particular constitution. Great 
Britain isan empire as much as there 
ever was an empire in this world, 
but a peculiar one; it kingdoms 
and provinces scattered over the 
four quarters of the globe contain 
the bulk of its territory, but the 
dominant people who are the heart 
of this body are enclosed in a small 
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out-of-the-way island in the North 
Atlantic, connected only with the 
vast limbs by the precarious paths 
over the ocean common to all the 
world besides. For the police of 
these ocean highways and these 
variously occupied provinces, for 
putting down robbers by sea and 
disturbers of the peace by land, a 
certain amount of land and sea 
forces are required continuously, 
which must be of the highest possi- 
ble excellence in every way, and 
always ready for work; for the peace 
and order of the empire very much 
depend on its being certain they will 
immediately appear at any part of it 
where that peace and order are likely 
to be broken in any way. And the 
controlling power obtained over 
ocean voyages in the present time 
by the use of large vessels propelled 
by steam enables us, if we please, 
to concentrate those permanent sea 
and land forces at the most conve- 
nient points in the world for that 
object, and thereby reduce the total 
number of them required. But for 
the further danger, which every 
State is obliged to bear in mind, 
that disputes will arise with other 
powerful nations, in which one or 
other will appeal to the final tribu- 
nal of physical force, reinforcements 
must lie prepared to come forward 
to supplement the standing armies 
and navies, that those lines of ocean 
traffic may be protected against the 
increased danger, and that those pro- 
vinces may be secured from invasion. 
And these reserves must be more 
quickly got ready than hitherto, 
because this new system of national 
armies, combined with railways and 
steamers, enables a State so orga- 
nised to strike a strong blow with 
far greater rapidity than heretofore ; 
and they must be nearly as equal as 
possible in efficiency to the perma- 
nent forces, because they have to 
play the same part in the war game— 
that is to say, they have to be moved 
across the ocean and assembled at 
such points and in such force as 
RR2 
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will strike the most effective blows 
against the enemy, so as to finish the 
war in the shortest time—and their 
combined strength must be equal to 
that the enemy are likely to bring 
to meet them at the point of contact. 
This is the only safe rule for the 
minimum strength of a nation’s war 
forces, and that rule therefore now 
calls for increased numbers of re- 
serves over those of former wars. But, 
in addition to these fighting forces, 
which have to stand the shock of the 
struggle, that central stronghold of 
the empire, the British islands, must 
be made secure, so that the enemy 
may not take advantage of a weak 
moment, when the flower of our 
forces are engaged afar off, to strike 
a deadly blow at the heart of our 
system. It is for this latter that the 
spirit and the skill, as well as the 
numbers, of the mass of the people 
must be enlisted; with them it can 
be made quite secure, but without 
the skill and the determination num- 
bers will not do it. 

Thus it appears that our peculiar 
empire, combined with the circum- 
stances of our generation, require 
a war system different from that of 
any other State : the ocean character 
of it, the power we have of over- 
riding that ocean, and the genius of 
our people, together mark in clear 
characters that the principle of its 
organisation must be essentially 
amphibious. If we desire to take 
fall advantage of the position in 
which Providence has placed us, 
and the qualities and gifts we have 
been endowed with, for the peace 
and security of the Empire we are 
responsible for, we must so prepare 
our land and sea forces as to 
habitually move together and work 
together by sea and by land, or, in 
the words of a naval officer? who 
was one of the first to draw atten- 
tion to this advantage of ours, ‘ the 
real base of all Great Britain’s war 
operations is the ocean.’ If we 
make up our minds to do this 
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thoroughly, and to provide the 
necessary strategic points over the 
ocean for its effectual exercise, the 
facility of sea traffic will give us 
such an advantage over all possible 
enemies, that our land forces will 
be well-nigh doubled in strength, 
or, in other words, we need provide 
against but a portion of the total 
force which any enemy is likely to 
put into the field against us; and 
of our ‘fighting force,’ whatever 
amount it may be, the proportion 
of it that it will be necessary to 
keep constantly on service will 
depend entirely on the readiness 
with which its reserves can be 
brought into action. 

Now, how far do our existing 
war forces come up to these require. 
ments? We have a permanent 
army and navy, which for character, 
efficiency, and ability of the person- 
nel may be compared favour. 
ably with any other forces of the 
world; and they have now this 
peculiarity, which is of itself a 
strong mark of national strength, 
and particularly calculated to form 
the professional part of our defen- 
sive elements—they are all volun- 
teers ; and though the soldiers come 
almost entirely from a low stratum 
of the labouring population, they 
have shown themselves to be as 
effective in the field as those of 
any other country. These perma- 
nent forces must be allowed to be 
on the whole large for the Imperial 
wants in time of peace; and yet 
no Government has dared to reduce 
them very much, and from genera- 
tion to generation they have steadily 
increased, because ever since we 
gave up the principle of national 
forces we have had no suflicient 
reserves to faJl back on: even 80 
late as the Crimean war in 1854 
we had to employ foreign soldiers 
to fight our battles. It is only 
during the last few years that we 
have commenced to establish 4 
regular permanent reserve for our 


* Captain Hoseason, R.N. 
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army; and this has been done 
rather at the expense of the active 
force, for, with the hope of increas- 
ing the reserves rapidly, the soldier 
on active service is allowed to retire 
just when he is in his most efficient 
state, and from that time the coun- 
try gets little or no service from 
him for all expended already and 
continued to be spent on his mili- 
tary education. And it seems ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the num- 
ber of these reserves will ever 
amount to half that of the active 
force, whereas the proportion be- 
tween these two bodies ought to 
be more nearly the reverse of that. 
The navy is very much worse off 
for its reserves; somewhat the 
same plan has been adopted as 
in the army, of having a perma- 
nent active force, from which men 
are allowed or induced to retire 
into a reserve, which is eked out 
with coastguardsmen and a con- 
tingent attracted directly into it 
from the merchant service. It is 
the more remarkable that the navy 
should have been allowed to fall 
into this anti-national system, be- 
cause it is the popular service with 
the nation, and felt to be essential 
to our independence ; and yet there 
is only a comparatively small sea- 
faring population to fall back on, 
and war seamen cannot be made so 
quickly as war soldiers: it shows 
how far the spirit of individual gain 
has overridden the requirements of 
the State. All the present reserves 
together,instead of being equal tothe 
active force, as they should be, would 
not produce in the first three months 
of war more than one-sizth of that 
number, owing to the unstable and 
wandering nature of a seafaring 
population ; and even if we had the 
men it would be many months 
before our reserves of war ships 
lying in harbour could be got ready 
for sea; and although we have an 
extraordinary number of merchant 
steamers which, as has been lately 
shown, would be extremely valuable 
for many purposes in war, we have 
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no settled system by which certain 
of them would be in a state of rea- 
diness to be used at the critical 
period of the outbreak of hostilities. 

A further serious defect arising 
from the want of national feeling 
for war preparation is shown in the 
narrow grooves of our military 
training. We have been obliged to 
draw our army inspirations from 
abroad, as other nations have taken 
their naval notions from us, and 
with like result in both cases; the 
form has been substituted for the 
substance. We have devoted our 
energies to the appearance of indi- 
vidual regiments on parade, and as 
they dressed and as they drilled and 
as they kept their quarters, so have 
we estimated the efficiency of our 
army. We still keep on ‘ polishing 
hinges,’ as Sir W. Scott expressed 
it in 1811, ‘when we should be 
studying the mechanical union of a 
huge machine ;’ ignoring the weigh- 
tier matters of tactics, field defences, 
supplies, and transport, which 
formed so large a part of the ‘ exer- 
cises’ of a Roman ‘exercitus.’ 
One of the essayists (I., p. 444) 
speaks of a too professional system 
tending to cramp the mind; we 
have contrived to exaggerate this 
evil by confining each little branch 
of our little professional army to 
its own little groove, and thus 
stimulated the growth of official 
pride and jealousy ; and as, there- 
fore, our generals are not bred to all 
the comprehensive schemes of war, 
there is a tendency to reduce all effi- 
ciency to one standard of appearance 
and drill. This is not to be remedied 
by an order from the War Office ; it 
can only be done by the nation re- 
ceiving the army among the perma- 
nent institutions of the Empire, on 
a similar footing to the navy. This 
latter service will, indeed, always 
preserve a peculiar character, owing 
to the nature of the profession and 
also tothe national predilections ; but 
if the nation once made up its mind 
that an efficient army was as neces. 
sary to its independence as a navy, 
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our little professional army would 
receive a new tone, a higher class 
would enter it, the whole would 
become more trained to work toge- 
ther in those various duties which 
make up the main business of war, 
and which are now so much neg- 
lected, and at the same time each 
branch would take its proper footing 
due to its relative importance. The 
permanent army would be smaller 
and less expensive than it is now, 
but more in accord with the national 
tone, and more powerful in war. 

Indeed, now that mechanicians 
form so large a proportion of the 
crews of our war vessels, there is 
some danger in the navy that our 
seamen may lose that capacity for 
turning their hands to all branches 
of the war trade which has been 
the mark of their excellence hither- 
to. In a small professional army 
and navy like ours, which has to do 
the continuous war work of an 
ocean empire, it is necessary that 
each member of it should not only 
beskilledin one war art, but practised 
in all. We must compensate for 
the transformation of our seamen 
into stokers by turning our stokers 
into seamen. 

We have, indeed, the further re- 
serves for the land forces of the 
militia and volunteers. The militia 
is the one representative of the 
ancient national forces of the king- 
dom, but owing to that same in- 
clination towards commerce, during 
the last roo years especially, the 
militia has been gradually turned 
also from a national into a profes- 
sional force; it is now composed 
entirely of volunteer soldiers from 
nearly the same class, though not 
the same set, as those of the regular 
army ; and it has so well suited the 
different governments of the country 
to make use of this more popular 
and cheaper force as a reserve for 
the regulars, that it is becoming 
more and more a part of the army 
every year. Thus two evils are 
propagated: a reserve is ostensibly 
provided which is not an efficient 
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reserve for the war purposes we 
have enumerated on account of the 
want of training, and so the nation 
is deceived into a false security, 
while on the other hand the one old 
established mode of preserving the 
tone and the idea of personal service 
by the people at large becomes gra- 
dually obsolete. The power of en- 
forcing compulsory service through 
the ballot is indeed preserved, but 
for the last 100 years it has only 
been put in force in a manner that 
completely defeated the great object 
of its existence. The only way in 
which the idea of its being part of 
every man’s duty to defend his 
country is now kept aliveis through 
the volunteers, and it is a remark. 
able evidence of the stronger sense 
of duty in the people than in their 
rulers that this movement was 
forced upon the Government of the 
day some twenty years back; but 
Governments have since taken ad- 
vantage of it to parade it in the 
front rank of the great reserves of 
the kingdom, whereas it should be 
taken more properly as simply the 
barometer of the warlike spirit of 
the nation ; as such, it is a standard 
no other country possesses. 

Thus we have not provided, nor 
are any of our present schemes in 
the way of providing, the amount 
of trained reserves for our fighting 
armies and navies which is neces- 
sary for our security to meet the 
new Continental system of huge na- 
tional armies ; and at the same time, 
by treating the militia and volunteers 
as if they provided the reserves, we 
are losing sight of that farther and 
also new demand upon our war 
strength the defence of our own 
islands, this citadel of our empire. 
To do this effectually—and a citadel 
is no citadel unless it is so strong 
that its capture is hopeless except 
by long siege—we now require, in 
consequence of the increased facili- 
ties for invasion by sea, a force 
about three times as strong as the 
militia and volunteers put together, 
and of about the same standard 
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of efficiency, and ready to line 
our coasts in war time; and as 
a part of that garrison of our 
citadel we should have, but have 
not, a line of sea defence round 
our coasts, composed of small 
yessels manned by seamen of the 
same class as the militia, and of 
about the same standard of effi- 
ciency as the volunteers. The men 
and the vessels should be drawn 
from the mercantile seafaring 
trades, and the whole of this local 
defensive force should be so esta- 
blished as not to be subject to altera- 
tion in those temporary fits of 
political feeling which come over 
the country. The numbers above 
indicated as necessary for our final 
defensive force are not large com- 
pared with the present standard of 
armed forces on the Continent, nor 
are they larger in proportion to 
population than has been raised by 
this country on more than one occa- 
sion before now. But it is not the 
numbers, but the mode of raising 


them, that is really the important 
point in the whole war question. 


They cannot be provided with 
benefit to the country, if at all, by 
any voluntary scheme; nothing 
short of the personal service of the 
whole available young men of the 
country in the militia or volunteers 
will produce either the numbers 
required or the tone required; and 
it would be no intolerable strain 
on them or their occupations to 
perform this service for their 
country, for it would be no more 
than that now undertaken volun- 
tarily by 200,000 of our upper and 
middle classes. 

Our war system, in short, as it is 
at present, and as it has been for a 
good many generations past, is not, 
like the civil institutions of the 
country, placed on as permanent a 
footing as possible, based on well- 
ascertained requirements of the 
kingdom— indeed, it is not a system 
at all; it is only the means of de- 
fence that happened to be at hand, 
repaired and altered from time to 
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time, now patched up and now cut 
down, as war or peace predominated 
in the national feeling. We have 
been living, in fact, from hand to 
mouth in all war matters, and the 
makeshifts we have had recourse to 
in consequence have been lament- 
able in their display of national 
weakness, and costly beyond all 
other war systems that ever were. 
The nation is liberal with its money ; 
but, owing to the want of the deter- 
mination to turn the whole national 
strength to the defences, a great 
part of the money is wasted in 
having to reconstruct the war ap- 
paratus at the beginning of each 
war. A time has now arrived in 
the history of Great Britain when, 
for our own internal administration 
and for security against the altered 
state of Europe, a necessity has 
come upon us of recasting our ideas 
on these subjects: we are at a 
turning-point in our career, and, 
like a material body when at a 
nodal point of its orbit, it is a 
period when the future direction of 
its course may be most easily affected 
by external forces; at this critical 
time it depends a good deal upon our 
right interpretation of our national 
duties in respect of war generally, 
whether we advance or recede in 
the path of greatness. If we go on 
regardless of everything but com- 
merce, we shall inevitably find 
ourselves eventually landed in ab- 
solute government of some sort, 
whether monarchy, oligarchy, or 
democracy, even if we exist at all 
except under the protection of one 
of the growing military monarchies 
of the North. If we consent to 
return somewhat to the principles 
of national duty of the days when 
the strength and spirit of the 
people were at their best, we shall 
preserve and extend our empire, 
and with it all those blessings 
which have been handed down to 
us. No great revolution is required 
for this, no turning of the whole 
national energies to war, as some 
suppose; it is a reformation in 
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the best sense of the word, a 
reconstruction of an old na- 
tional system; a re-establishment 
of the most ancient military 
force of the country, which will 
enable us to reduce the cost and 
the danger of the great professional 
forces, and yet, by spending more 
upon their training and that of the 
people at large, the country will be 
stronger in actual military power, 
and far stronger in spirit, than it 
is now. There would be no diffi- 
culty about the working out of the 
details of such a reform, but before 
we come to that it is necessary 
that the people should feel strongly 
the necessity of having a reform, 
and the test of their feeling must 
be their desire to submit themselves 
to some form of personal service 
towards the defence of their country. 

The answer, then, to the ques- 
tion propounded by the United 
Service Institution, as applied to 
our own country, of ‘ What are the 
elements that give a nation strength 
to preserve its independence and 
carry out its mission in the world?’ 
appears from the essays to be this : 
The strength of a nation so inter- 
preted depends first and mainly ona 
manly spirit—a spirit to meet all the 
difficulties of empire, including war. 
And that spirit must be founded on 
original qualities of race, and pre- 
served by civil and military insti- 
tutions; and an essential part of 
the latter should be, that the mass 
of the people must take some per- 
sonal part in the defence of their 
country. 

Some persons, perhaps, will say 
that, when we call to mind our enter- 
prising people, and our great wealth, 
and our powerful possessions, there 
is no great cause for alarm, and that 
the war system which has carried us 
up to this height of power will surely 
be capable of continuing us in it. 
Well, the essays give us a remark- 
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able warning from history against 
such self-confidence; and though 
it is two thousand years old, it is 
curiously applicable. About the 
year 350 B.C., when Greece was still 
in the prime of her vigour,’ and 
Athens still led the van in enter- 
prise, in civilisation, and in liberty, 
Demosthenes warned the Athenians 
that their naval and military forces 
had ceased to be national, and con- 
sequently that they were unpre- 
pared to meet the power of the 
new military monarchy then rising 
in Macedonia, ‘because their pre- 
parations for the defence of the 
State were so much worse regnu- 
lated than those by which they 
provided for the celebration of their 
festivals, on which such enormous 
sums were spent. There every 
man knew his part and place before- 
hand, and, therefore, all was exe- 
cuted with unfailing exactness ; but 
when an expedition was decreed, 
there were questions to be dis- 
cussed, disputes to be settled, 
ways and means to be found, and the 
preparations were never completed 
until the object was lost.’ The 
Athenians neglected his advice, and 
in one generation the wealth, the 
enterprise, and the liberties of 
Greece passed into the hands of the 
military monarchy of Macedon. 

This description of Athenian un- 
readiness bears a painful resem- 
blance to the proceedings of our 
country at the beginning of any 
war in these days. We have our 
philosophers, indeed, who hope that 
conquerors like the Macedonians 
are things of the past; but in our 
own generation there have already 
been two or three of as large and 
determined wars of aggrandisement 
as have been known in Europe, and 
a military monarchy is fast growing 
in the North into proportions as 
much larger than the Macedonian 
as Europe is than Greece. 


* Thirlwall's History of Greece. 





SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 


()* few subjects connected with 
J the East is Western opinion 
more at fault than that of 
slavery in the Levant. Thanks 
mainly to the well-meant but 
totally misleading exaggerations of 
professional philanthropists, the 
popular notion of Turkish and 
Egyptian servitude has been formed 
from illustrations of the cruel and 
bratalising bondage established in 
our own colonies till within little 
more than forty years ago, which 
survived for thirty years later in the 
Southern United States, and which 
still exists in Cuba and Brazil ;' but, 
barring the owner’s right of property 
in the slave, the two systems have 
hardly a feature in common, and 
even this the patriarchal manners 
and, on not a few points, humaner 
legislation of the Kast have beset 
by limitations which distinguish it 
widely from the absolute title of 
the Cuban or American Legree. 
Many, too, regard slavery in the 
East as a purely Mahommedan in- 
stitution, forgetting that it is older 
than Abraham, and ignorant that 
till within quite recent years it has 
been practised by Moslem and 
Christian alike. Under the less 
liberal laws and social customs of 
Turkey, the right is no longer ac- 
corded to rayahs; but in Egypt the 
law makes no difference between 
Arab and Copt, and slaves are 
therefore still commonly owned by 
both. But in both Turkey and 
Egypt the condition of the slave 


differs toto cwlo from that of the old 
Roman servus and the modern West 
Indian and American negro.. In 
the latter cases he was, and is, a 
mere chattel, subjected to every de- 
grading hardship, and liable to be 
cruelly abused at will. In the 
Levant he is simply an unwaged 
indoor servant, whom both law and 
religion protect from ill-treatment, 
and who, as a rule, is not only as 
kindly used as ordinary domestics 
in Europe, but enjoys over them 
not a few advantages. Slavery is, 
of course, bad and _ indefensible 
under any conditions, but it is right 
that the vast difference between its 
Eastern and Western types should 
be understood. 

In the absence of any official 
statistics on the point, no even ap- 
proximate estimate of the number 
of the slave population in Egypt 
can be given. It must, however, 
be large, as nearly all the indoor 
work in every family above the 
poorest is done by servants of this 
class. From the house of the 
pettiest dealer, or even better-class 
mechanic, up to the palace of the 
Khedive slave labour for this kind 
of work is the rule. And here one 
of the many important distinctions 
between Eastern and Western ser- 
vitude is at once met with. In 
Egypt and Turkey domestic work 
only is done by slaves,? the cases 
being rare in which they are em- 
ployed even in stables or light gar- 
dening; while in the West their 


: The recent discussions in Parliament, and the appeals of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Societies to Lord Derby, amply exemplify the 


prevailing misconceptions on this subject. 


* To this rule there are now in Egypt a few exceptions in the case of village sheikhs, 
who, after the increase of wealth consequent on the development of cotton culture 
during the American war, in a few instances bought slaves to help in field labour; but 
the work done by these is as light as that of the free fellah, and in respect of food and 
lodging they share the common fortune of their owner and his family. 
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chief value has always been as field 
hands. So inwrought, indeed, is 
the institution into the domestic and 
social life of the conntry, that the 
possession of one or more slaves 
is as essential to ‘ respectability’ 
amongst one’s veighbours as is that 
of a servant for menial work in a 
European family; and this social 
consideration has, probably, more 
to do with the maintenance of the in- 
stitution than any question as to the 
relative cost of slave and free labour. 
The Koranic law on the subject 
being of course the same in Turkey 
as in Egypt, the condition of slaves 
in the two countries is in the main 
identical, but practically it is in 
many respects better in the latter. 
In Turkey slaves are, as a rule, 
kindly treated, and in instances not 
a few have risen to high oftice; but 
they are none the less made to feel 
that, so long as they remain slaves, 


their status is much below that of 


free men. In Egypt, on the con- 


trary, the fact that for centuries a 


race of slaves—the Mamlouks— 
ruled the country has long ago 
relieved bondage from the stigma 
of social degradation that attaches 
to it in the West, and has raised 
the relation between master and 
slave to one under which the latter 
indeed owes personal service to the 
former, but without, either in him- 
self or others, any sense of ignominy 
involved in paying it. He is, in a 
word, rather the dependent than 
the slave of his owner, who treats 
him—far more than free servants— 
as a member of the family, and in 
cases innumerable gives him his 
liberty after a few years, and starts 
him on his w ay to any fortune, save 
the highest in the country—for 
between black and white, freedmen 
and free men, neither the law nor 
society makes any practical distinc- 
tion. 

Slaves in Egypt may be broadly 
divided into white and black, al- 
though the shades of colour between 
these two extremes are very nu- 
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merous. To the one class belong 
the fair-skinned Circassian and the 
dusky, but often beautiful, Abys- 
sinian ; and to the other the darker, 
but still straight-haired, Galla, and 
the negro from Nubia, Kordofan, 
or Darfour. The extinction of the 
Mamlouks, and the indiscriminate 
admission of Arabs and Copts alike 
to the public service, have prac- 
tically put an end to the importa- 
tion of white male slaves, who are 
now rarely or never met with as 
adults. Some few boys are occa- 
sionally purchased as playfellows 
for the sons of the wealthier beys 
or pashas, but in almost every in- 
stance as soon as they reach full 
age they are liberated, married off 
—frequently to their masters’ 
daughters—and in some way esta- 
blished in life. In fact, the rela- 
tion of this very limited class to 
their owners just falls short of adop- 
tion, which was formerly very com- 
mon, but is less so now. The rela- 
tively great mortality among the 
children of white mothers who have 
themselves not been born in the 
country contributes to maintain 
the demand for Circassian girls, the 
vast majority of whom, however, 
find not merely purchasers but hns- 
bands among the sons of the weal- 
thier classes. It is now, indeed, 
rare that a full-grown white girl is 
kept in mere concubinage, as both 
her cost and her personal attrac- 
tions give her a value that speedily 
—very often at once—raises her to 
the higher domestic rank. But the 
importation of these Caucasian lux- 
uries has greatly fallen off since the 
cessation of the regular traffic be- 
tween C onstantinople and the coast 
ot Abasia reduced the supply, and 
correspondingly raised the price of 
the smuggled article. Most of the 
few who now reach Egypt singly 
or in couples, where thirty years 
ago they came in scores, belong to 
the Circassian colonies in Roumelia 
or Asia Minor, and the difficulties 
of even their import under the eyes 
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of jealous foreign consuls are such 
that the trade has virtually ceased. 
At any rate, it is only in the very 
wealthiest harems that these exotic 
beanties are now to be found. They 
are mostly bought at from ten to 
twelve years of age, and, after being 
well nurtured for three or four 
years, and taught the usual Eastern 
accomplishments, are, as a rule, 
either married by the master of the 
house or given as wives to his sons. 
In strict law marriage does not 
confer freedom, but the girl is 
nearly always first liberated, and 
the offspring are, in any case, born 
free. One especial reason why these 
white girls are thus almost always 
married is that they wear much 
longer than either native Egyptian 
ladies or Abyssinians, retaining 
their fine physique to thirty-five or 
even forty years of age, while the 
latter are generally withered and 
passées before five-and-twenty. This 
is an important consideration, in 
view of the now prevailing fashion 
among the upper classes of having 
only one wife; but the much higher 
cost of these white beauties places 
them beyond the reach of all but 
the wealthiest, and except for these 
the harem market is now chiefly 
supplied with Abyssinians, who, at 
a fifth, or even eighth or tenth of 
the price, are in all but colour and 
wear physically equal to the best of 
their white rivals. Some of these 
copper-skinned houris are indeed 
very models of southern beauty— 
combining with a profusion of long 
wavy hair, lustrous eyes, regular 
and delicately cut features, per- 
fectly curved busts, and admirably 
moulded Jimbs generally, a grace 
and even dignity of carriage thai 
no artificial training could heighten. 
Many of the wives of the middle, 
and nearly all the concubines of 
the upper, classes are taken from 
this source of supply, as free Arab 
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girls never enter harems in this 
latter capacity. There are also 
many Abyssinian male slaves, whose 
employment and treatment are simi- 
lar to those of their white fellows, 
and who, once liberated, may, like 
the latter, rise to any attainable rank 
in the public service. 

The other class of wholly black 
slaves is much more numerous, and 
is generally employed in lower kinds 
of domestic work than those just 
noticed. They comprise specimens 
of every black race known to 
Northern and Central Africa, from 
the mixed Arabs and Abyssinians 
of Nubia, Berber, and Sennaar to 
the pure negro of Darfour, and the 
yet other cross—neither negro nor 
Abyssinian—which forms the Galla 
tribes. These it is whose kidnap- 
ping and other means of obtain- 
ment in the remote interior form 
the chief ground of complaint 
against slavery in Egypt. But once 
in the country and absorbed into 
its service, their condition, it may 
be affirmed, becomes not merely an 
immense improvement on their past, 
but in all respects one of the light- 
est forms of servitude to which the 
name of slavery can be given. From 
every material point of view they 
are infinitely better off than the 
free-born fellahs, on whom, indeed, 
they look down with proud con- 
tempt as an inferior class—since, 
as before remarked; both law and 
religion combine to protect them, 
as neither protects the peasant, 
A bad master can, of course, ill- 
treat his slave as well as his free 
servant to the borders of cruelty 
without coming within the clutches 
of the cadi; but such cases are 
rare, as the social sentiment on the 
subject is essentially humane and 
quite as operative as public opi- 
nion among ourselves. ‘This is, of 
course, occasionally disregarded ; 
and where that happens the law 


* But in families where both slaves and free servants are kept the meanest work of 


all is done by the latter, 
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now supplies a ready and effective 
means of redress. Already the 
shériat, or old religious law, entitled 
an ill-used slave to insist on being 
sold to another master; but soon 
after his accession the Khedive 
extended this provision by ordering 
his full emancipation in every case 
of proved abuse. This humane 
decree was, however, evaded in 
practice by the masters meeting 
every complaint with a counter- 
charge of theft or other criminal 
offence, which availed with the too 
conservative and not always incor- 
ruptible cadi to secure a sentence 
of imprisonment, or other severe 
punishment, unless the slave con- 
sented to return to his owner. To 
remedy this failure of justice the 
Khedive then ordered that the 
foreign consuls should have juris- 
diction in such cases, and that on 
their demand the native authorities 
should issue the necessary certi- 
ficates of manumission. This very 


liberal provision worked fairly well 


for a time, till the abolitionist zeal of 
some of our own agents abused it 
in the other direction, by liberating 
every slave who presented himself 
at the consulate with even the 
flimsiest grievance. Many hun- 
dreds were thus set free before the 
abuse culminated at Mansourah, 
where in 1873 our consular agent 
(a Levantine, and in rank not even 
@ vice-consul) emancipated no fewer 
than 1,700 in a single month, and 
would soon have liberated the whole 
slave population of the province if 
the Cairo authorities, deferring to 
a general outcry among the heads 
of families, had not interfered. In 
the result the Khedive indemnified 
the owners of the slaves thus in- 
continently released, and narrowed 
the liberating powers of the con- 
suls for the future to cases in which, 
after full enquiry in concert with 
the native authorities, positive mal- 
treatment should be proved. The 
subjoined extract from a despatch 
addressed at the time by Nubar Pasha 
—himself a Christian, and then 
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Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
—to her Majesty’s Agent and Con- 
sul-General embodies the views 
then, and there is reason to believe 
still, held by his Highness as to the 
extent to which this philanthropic 
interference between master and 
slave can, as yet, be fairly car- 
ried ; 


It was impossible for his Highness to issue 
orders, as seems to have been understood, 
that it was only necessary for a slave to 
present himself before the local authorities 
in order that these latter should be obliged 
to give him his papers of liberation. Such 
an order would have been simply arbitrary 
on his Highness’s part, and would have led 
to a result exactly contrary to that which 
he proposes, by stimulating the public sen- 
timent against measures calculated to 
arbitrarily injure private rights which have 
been legally acquired. This sentiment is 
all the more founded since in the East, and 
especially in Egypt, religion and usage 
combine to correct, as far as possible, what- 
ever is hard or cruel in the condition of the 
slave. The European Governments who 
have abolished slavery in their colonies 
have, in the interests of justice, taken into 
full account the rights acquired by the 
owners, and it was only by the payment of 
large indemnities that they put an end to 
an institution which even their religion 
condemned, In the orders he had issued, 
therefore, his Highness could not ignore his 
duty to protect institutions which are in 
Egypt consecrated by both religion and 
custom. For this reason, the orders he 
has always given were intended not to 
authorise the Government functionaries to 
set free all slaves asking for liberty, but 
only those who may have suffered cruel 
treatment from their masters—whether 
they complained of this in person or through 
some other channel. In such cases the 
local authorities are obliged to enquire into 
the truth of the complaint, and once the 
ill-treatment is proved, freedom is given. 


Foreign interference is now, there- 
fore, exercised within these limits, 
which equitably meet all the fair 
wants of the situation; since—be- 
sides the other ready means of 
obtaining his liberty which are 
afforded by volunteering into the 
army—with this right of appeal to 
her Majesty’s consul at Alexan- 
dria, Cairo, Port Said, or Suez, 
every really ill-treated slave im 
Egypt holds 
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in his own hand 
The power to cancel his captivity. 


Nor is it merely absence of cruelty 
and general humanity of treatment 
which both law and usage thus 
enforce. It happens so often as to 
have almost become the rule that, 
after a few years’ faithful service, 
the slave is voluntarily liberated, 
and, if a man, established in some 
sort of business; or, if a woman, 
married to an honest freeman, with 
whom a suitable dowry secures her 
ready acceptance and good treat- 
ment as a wife. Even where this 
is not done slaves bought young 
(as most of them are) are seldom 
or never sold again, and in nine 
cases out of ten they are set free 
at their owner’s death. A concu- 
bine, too, who bears a child to her 
master not only cannot afterwards 
be sold, but is generally liberated, 
and often married by him after the 
birth, while the child is born 
free, and the mother acquires the 
absolute right of freedom at his 
death. 

The wide distinction which all this 
constitutes between Eastern and 
Western slavery results directly from 
the legislation on which the former 
is based. This is simply the old 
Mosaic law which Mahommed found 
inthe Jewish Scripture, and adapted, 
with few or no material changes, 
to the new family life of Islam. 
At first, with Moslems as with 
Jews, slavery was maintained by 
the legitimate spoils of war, and in 
both cases it was only when these 
ceased that the institution was fed 
by the purchase of imported cap- 
tives, found, the buyers were not 
curious to enquire how or where. 
In all times Africa has been the 
chief field of supply, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the cruel- 
ties practised in obtaining the vic- 
tims and bringing them to market 
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—which form the chief, if not 
almost the only, argument against 
the mild form of slavery at present 
existing in the Levant—are greater 
now than they were two, three, or 
four thousand years ago, when the 
traffic had the sanction first of patri- 
archal practice, and then of direct 
Levitical law. Looked at from the 
standpoint of our higher modern 
civilisation, it is now of course 
none the better for this; but as 
the scene of the institution is still 
the ‘unchanging East,’ much of 
whose social life has been stereo- 
typed for a hundred generations, 
these historical factors in the pro- 
blem should not be forgotten. 

Still, althongh the conditions of 
servitude in Egypt are thus com- 
paratively easy, the death-rate 
among the black slaves especially 
is, and always has been, higher 
than in any other class of the popu- 
lation. In the old days of plague 
they were its first and most nu- 
merous victims, and they still suffer 
from pulmonary diseases to an ex- 
tent unknown among natives and 
resident Europeans. Few black 
slaves, indeed, reach middle age, ten 
ora dozen yezrs generally sufficing to 
sweep away a generation, at the 
end of which the whole have to be 
replaced. Black slave children, 
tco, as well as white, born in the 
country, mostly die early, and con- 
sequently contribute little or nothing 
to maintain the class. In this double 
fact lies the vitality of the trade 
that recruits the service, in spite of 
its legal abolition some years ago. 
The most the Government has been 
able—or has perhaps desired—to 
do, has been to abate the cruelties 
of the traffic within Egyptian ter- 
ritory, to prohibit—i.e. minimise— 
the import of slaves by the Nile, 
and to close the public slave- 
markets in Cairo, Alexandria, 


* Except where the mother is the property of one of the master’s wives, who has not 


consented to the concubinage. 


The child is then a slave, unless before its birth the 


mother has heen sold or presented to the father. y. 
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Tantah, and other towns of the 
interior where, till within a few 
years ago, the trade was openly 
earried on. To effect the first of 
these results, the old gazzuas, or 
slave hunts, which even in Abbas 
Pasha’s time were regularly or- 
ganised by Government officers in 
Upper Nubia and the Soudan, have 
been put an end to, and kidnapping 
is now believed to be practised no- 
where within the limits of esta- 
blished Egyptian authority, except 
in the southern districts of Sennaar 
and Kordofan, where the Khedive’s 
firman is still powerless to com- 
pletely stamp out a traffic which 
has formed a staple industry in all 
these regions since history began. 
The chief sources of supply are now, 
therefore, the great oasis of Dar- 
four—annexed only a couple of 
ears ago—the Shilook country, 
and the districts south of it watered 
by the Bahr-el-Gazel, the Sobat, and 
the Upper White Nile, over most 
of which the authority of the 
Cairo Government is as yet only no- 
minal, and powerless, consequently, 
to prevent the razzias which feed 
this cruellest of human traflics. 
After a long desert journey the 
caravans from Darfour strike the 
Nile either at Shendy or Dongola, 
according as they are intended for 
Souakim and the Hedjaz or for 
Egypt ‘proper. Those from the 
south-east embark at various 
points above Khartoum, and after 
voyaging down as far as Halfé 
or Shendy, cross the so-called 
desert of Bayiouda to Old Dongola, 
where they again take to the river. 
In the case of the whole the suffer- 
ings and consequent mortality of 
the victims before they reach the 
Nile are very great, and form, in- 
deed, the main argument against an 
institution which, however mild in its 
subsequent working, is condemned 
in advance by these antecedent 
horrors. Bat once within the 
jurisdiction of what may be called 
the Nile police, the condition of the 
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captives becomes fairly tolerable. 
Even in these remote provinces the 
trade is nominally illegal, but the 
law is a dead letter, and the an- 
thorities directly control and profit 
by the traffic. Care is accordingly 
taken that the slaves are not un- 
duly packed in the large cargo- 
boats which transport them down 
the river, and thet they have a 
sufficiency of food and water. Be- 
low the First Cataract, however, the 
law becomes operative, and thence 
down to Cairo the importation is 
strictly contraband ; but by this 
time the numbers have been greatly 
thinned by sales en route, and 
the small ‘ parcels’ that remain are 
easily enough smuggled into Boulak 
or landed a few miles higher up. 
Very few, it may be here remarked, 
reach Cairo by way of the Red Sea, 
as nearly all who are sent to the 
east coast are shipped across to a 
ready market in the Hedjaz. 

Once in the capital, the dealers 
(djellabs) distribute their stock 
among their agents in various 
quarters of the city, and there, 
althongh the police are supposed 
to be on the watch to prevent 
it, buying and selling go on 
under the thinnest veil of con- 
cealment. An intending purchaser 
goes to one of the private but per- 
fectly well-known entrepdts in 
which the dealers and their slaves 
are lodged, and, after examining 
the latter, selects what suits him, 
haggles for a time about the price, 
and finally closes the bargain then 
and there, or subsequently through 
a broker, who receives a small com- 
mission for the job. The djellabs 
object to show their ware to En- 
ropeans, unless they be introduced 
by a native who is not merely a 
dragoman ; but with that voucher 
and the thin disguise of a fez anda 
Stamboulee coat a sight of what- 
ever is on hand-may be easily 
enough had. Franks are, of course, 
now forbidden by their own laws 
to buy or hold slaves, but the pro- 
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hibition is not always regarded by 
residents in the native quarters of 
the city, where, indeed, a single 
man cannot hire a house nor obtain 
lodgings unless he have a female 
slave. Prices range from rol. or 
121, for a black boy or girl of as 
many years old, to 7ol. or 1ool. for 
an Abyssinian girl of from twelve 
to seventeen or eighteen, and from 
s0ol, to 800l., or even 1,000l., fora 
high-class Circassian. Adult women 
slaves who have already been in 
service are cheaper, unless their 
skill in cookery, needlework, or 
some other useful art balance the 
vice of temper or other grave defect 
but for which they are rarely resold. 
The price of males above the age of 
childhood varies from 2ol. or 30l. 
to gol. or rool., Abyssinian youths 
and men ranging considerably above 
negroes. The neutral class of eu- 
nuchs has a still higher value, but 
these are now found in only the 
very wealthiest Moslem families, 
the rigorous prohibition which the 


lawenforcesagainst their production 
within Egyptian territory having 
greatly reduced the supply, and 
correspondingly heightened their 


price. Till within a few years ago, 
boy slaves were bought on their 
way down the Upper Nile and 
mutilated at Assiout and some 
other stations—Coptic priests being 
amongst the most expert operators 
—but this practice has now been 
suppressed, and the whole of the 
small yearly importation comes 
ready-made from Kordofan and 
Darfour. Most of the few who 
reach Cairo are bought up for 
Constantinople, where no Turkish 
‘gentleman’s’ establishment is‘ com- 
plete’ without one or more of these 
neutral police. It may be added 
that the whole of the slaves im- 
ported into Egypt readily adopt 
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the established faith, and soon be- 
come the most bigoted and fanatical 
section of the Moslem population. 
Such, briefly noted, are the chief 
conditions of slavery in Egypt. 
How widely they differ from those 
of the institution whose horrors 
fired our English abolitionists in 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and twenty years ago thrilled 
both Europe and America in the 
pages of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, need 
not be repeated.® The one is, in 
short, simply domestic servitude 
under practically efficient gua- 
rantees against ill-treatment, while 
the other was the cruellest form of 
tyranny that man ever exercised 
over his fellow. But the two 
systems have this in common— 
that the same initial cruelties are 
and were necessary to feed both. 
This is not so, of course, as regards 
the white slaves, who are freely 
sold by their parents, and are them- 
selves consenting parties to the 
bargain. In their case only the 
ethical sentiment of Christian, as 
opposed to Mahommedan, civilisa- 
tion is offended; and an apologist 
of the institution might plausibly 
enough contend that this incident 
of it is vastly less immoral than 
the promiscuous ‘ social evil’ which, 
while sternly reprobated by Moslem 
law and public feeling, flourishes 
under police license and almost 
with social sanction in Europe. It 
is different, however, with the 
more numerous class of black 
slaves, the victims of organised 
kidnappings and petty tribal wars 
as cruel as any ever waged on the 
West Coast; and the sufferings ot 
these it is, during their capture 
and till they reach the Nile, which 
condemn even the mild domestic 
servitude that must be supplied at 
this price as absolutely as the 


5 It must be borne in mind that it is a mild and harmless traffic as compared with 
slave-trading in other parts of Africa, and that domestic slavery in Egypt presents few 
of the horrible features which have been witnessed in other parts of the world.— Report 
of Mr. Beardsley, U.S. Consul-General at Cairo (1873). 
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brutal exaggeration of it which 
fifty years ago cursed our own 
colonies and the United States. If 
the class were self-recruiting the 
case would be very different; but 
dependent as it is on barbarities 
to which every African traveller, 
from Bruce to Schweinfurth, has 
borne witness, civilisation pro- 
nounces against it the same fiat of 
extinction that abolished slavery 
in the West. Egypt, it is true, is 
only in part answerable for these 
atrocities in the remote interior, 
the spoils of which find markets 
equally at Zanzibar, in the Hedjaz, 
in Tripoli, Tunis, Morocco, and Con- 
stantinople; but her share in the 
responsibility is still heavy enough 
to furnish unfriendly critics with 
a plausible argument against Egyp- 
tian civilisation, and the credit of 
the Cairo Government is therefore 
directly staked on the complete 
suppression of this traffic. That 
the Khedive is fully sensible of 
this is shown by the efforts he has 
already made to reduce it to the 
narrowest limits; and, having done 
this, his determination to put an 
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end to it altogether may be in- 
ferred from the enlarged powers 
he has conferred on Colonel Gordon 
to crush it everywhere between the 
First Cataract and the Equator. 
No ruler of Egypt could do more 
than entrust such a commission 
to such a man.® But even with 
Gordon Pasha in the Soudan, and 
the Khedive in Cairo, the sup- 
pression of the trade and of the in- 
stitution it keepsalive must needs be 
slow. Custom and religion have too 
long consecrated both for any 
human power to at once stamp out 
either. With the gradual sup- 
pression, however, of slave-hunting 
and selling in Darfourand along the 
Upper Nile black slave-holding in 
Egypt proper must perforce die 
out; and with the withering of that 
main trunk of the institution the 
rest will speedily disappear. In 
the meantime, while this social 
revolution is being effected, Egyp- 
tian legislation and public senti- 
ment may be fairly credited with 
having minimised the evils which 
are inseparable from slavery even 
in its mildest form. 


J. ©. McCoan. 


*In a recently published letter on the subject of his new commission Col. Gordon 
says: ‘I am astounded at the powers he [the Khedive] has placed in my hands. With 


the Governor-Generalship of the Soudan, it will be my fault if slavery does not cease, 
and if these vast countries are not open to the world. So there is an end of slavery, if 
God wills, for the whole secret of the matter is in the government of the Soudan, and if 
the man who holds that government is against it, it must cease.’ 
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HILE his great compeers, 
Michelangelo and Raphael, 
and others less than they, have found 
biographers who have spared no 
pains, Titian has waited for any 
adequate account of him and his 
works till now, when, as the crown 
of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
valuable labours, appear these hand- 
some volumes,' full of the richest 
and most reliable material, ably 
handled and disposed. Once for all, 
here are the Life and Times of 
Titian; we read them, and we put 
them among the most necessary of 
our works of reference in the history 
of art. 
Whatever detailed criticism such 
a work may invite, and the field is 
too large not to make room for 
some, we shall for the most part 
leave to others, preferring to take 
advantage of the treasures opened 
to us to tell Titian’s story after a 
sort—illustrating, that is, his life by 
his works, and his works by his life, 
a thing scarcely possible before, 
when the true order of his pictures, 
and the circumstances under which 
they were painted, were so vaguely 
understood. ‘No _ chronological 
arrangement of Titian’s works is 
for the present possible,’ wrote Lady 
Eastlake in Kiigler, so late as 1874. 
As with most of his fellows, Venice 
was but foster-mother to Titian. 
Her chief painters, with one excep- 
tion, had never been the children of 
her piazzas. Culture they found 
there which made them what they 
were, but the backbone of their 
energy was nurtured under hardier 
conditions. All along the foot of 
the mountains lie their birthplaces, 
and Titian was absolutely a 
mountainman. In Cadore, a rough 
little territory some ninety miles 
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north from Venice, there, among 
the mountain tops, in the year 1477, 
he was born. Pine forests purple 
all the steeps; strips of Alpine pas- 
ture descend among them ; fantastic 
spires and walls of dolomite chal- 
lenge the clouds ever sweeping up- 
ward from the Adriatic ; two torrent 
streams, the Piave and the Boite, 
rush to a ‘water’s-meet’ in the 
midst ; brown villages, each with its 
campanile, cluster on every knoll; 
a castle lifts its broken towers upon 
a crag; and, spread along a narrow 
ridge, rests the small town of Pieve 
di Cadore. Titian’s was a family of 
note in the humble annals of the 
place. Humble they were as com- 
pared with those of the empires 
surrounding them, but the ‘men 
of Cadore,’ as they called themselves, 
were proud of their independence ; 
and their municipal life, seldom 
meddled with by their nominal 
lords—Patriarchs of Aquileia or 
Counts of Belluno—gave them much 
of the dignity of a small republic. 
At length they had to choose a 
closer allegiance. They met in 
council, debated long, and then, ex- 
claiming ‘we are Christians, let us 
seek Him who is the fountain of 
light,’ they repaired to the Chapel 
of the Holy Ghost, some two miles 
distant, where it still stands among 
the fields, and, after singing the 
‘Veni Creator,’ returned to vote 
with one voice for the ‘good Vene- 
tians.’. They were generously re- 
ceived as citizens, and thus Titian 
was born Venetian, but with all the 
sympathies, tastes, industry, of a 
man of the hills. 

Titian’s father, Gregorio, was 
a brave and tried soldier in his 
little country’s militia (his son 
painted him afterwards in ar- 
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mour), and he held, also, civil 
offices, such as the inspectorship of 
mines, and of the corn stores (for 
Cadore had to buy its corn). He 
distinctly preferred, however, to 
bring up hissontoart. Journeying 
to the city of the lagoons on busi- 
ness, commercial or political, his 
shrewd eye had no doubt seen 
enough to suggest a career for that 
bright lad of his who already dabbled 
in colours. Our authors, as was to 
be feared, deny (and with substan- 
tial reasons) that a rough fresco in 
a house once belonging to the family 
can, at least in its present state, be 
attributed to the youthful Titian, 
although the tradition has been 
accepted by such writers as Renaldis, 
in his history of Friulian painting, 
and his description seems in some 
points more accurate than theirs.” 
But that there was something of art 
achievement that delighted parents 
and friends cannot be doubted ; and 
so the boy of noble brow, and clear 
eye, and firm-knit frame, descended 
from his native heights, and, after 


some days’ journey, saw the fair city 
rising from the water in all its 
beckoning beauty. 

What achange! Venice, though 
her glories as a great naval power 
were declining, was by virtue of 
political ability of extraordinary 


weight in European affairs. She 
was still a vast emporium of trade ; 
she was rich; she was licentious; she 
was ‘religious;’ she was adopting 
all the culture of the time ; she was 
developing a gorgeous splendour of 
which the Palace of the Doges, 
reared half a century before Titian’s 
birth, is the superb memorial. Yet 
the great centre of the city life was 
still the old Rialto. On the right- 
hand side of its adjoining piazza (to 
quote our authors)— 


The privileged members of the mercantile 
and senatorial class met at noon to talk 
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politics, and settle exchanges. On the 
left side of the piazza ... traders from 
abroad were allowed to congregate ; for the 
convenience of both, a colonnade served as 
a shelter from the sun, and a raised map 
of the world, as known to geographers of 
the time, exhibited the paths of Venetian 
traffic. Along the roadway countless 
booths of drapers displayed the cloths 
of Italian and Levantine manufacturers; 
above and within the colonnades were the 
counters of native merchants, bankers, and 
artificers, and the schools of painting and 
music. 

Whut a change, we say again, for 
the boy, used only to the chaffer of 
a few dealers in corn, timber, or 
iron, among the morning mists of 
Cadore, to this mart of the world, 
to this culture and luxury, to this 
crowd of every garb, where the richly 
vestmented Oriental moved conspi- 
cuous, and cargoes from all shores 
changed hands, and men of all ranks 
mingled, and the grand Signori of 
Venice paced in their robes the 
sacred Colonnade. Gentile Bellini 
lived near this spot in a great house 
full of choice things—a Venus by 
Praxiteles among them—and he, 
practically, was Titian’s first master. 

But art had hitherto not made 
much progress in Venice. In 1480 
no native artist could be found to 
renew the frescos in the Hall of 
Great Council. The glass works of 
Murano presently raised a feeble 
art school, but it was Jacopo Bellini, 
father of Gentile and Giovanni, who 
at Padua ‘acquired some of the 
masculine qualities of the great 
Tuscan masters.’ Mantegna married 
his daughter, and his two sons, 
settling in Venice, brought with 
them the highest art education of 
the time. They brought, too, 
special gifts of their own—for ‘ they 
were not mere designers of altar- 
pieces, but masters of portrait, 
creators of composed pictures, and 
founders of landscape art.’ Creators 
of all this, they were creators of 


® Messrs. C. and C. speak of a ‘kneeling angel’ with wings, where, with Renaldis, I 


can only see a boy in breeches. 


Renaldis, too (and I am disposed to agree with him), 


says the boy is presenting a tabiet; they declare the object to be the arm of a chair. 
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Titian also, who in all these lines 
became the world’s master. 

The introduction of oil painting 
at this period greatly favoured the 
development going on. The dry, 
hard, and cold effect of tempera—a 
sized water- colour—was being rapid- 
ly superseded by a medium which 
could give depth, richness, and 
transparency, and with wonderful 
readiness the artists of Venice 
availed themselves of the new 
powers of the brush. Colours 
began to ‘vie in gorgeousness and 
brilliancy with the Venetian dyes, 
with the hues of Muranese glass, 
with Levantine tissues.’ The skies 
of Venice are of exquisite pearl 
purity in a morning, and of golden 
richness in an evening ; the new art 
could deal as never before with 
these delights, and instead of flat 
gold leaf or stiff curtain for back- 
ground, they filled up their subjects 
with blue mountain, sweep of hill, 
curving shore, and buildings in the 
sunshine. It was a wondrous gain, 
and the great master who was to 
put all this power to full proof, just 
at the right moment stepped in a 
scholar to the school of the Bellini ! 

He was far indeed from being 
alone in the new movement. He 
followed such men as Carpaccio, 
Cima, Basaiti, Previtali, and above 
all the two Bellini. When he 
arrived a boy in Venice, these 
charming painters were more or 
less engaged in the works which 
have given them their delightful 
eminence. But he was accompanied 
by greater than these—by Palma 
Vecchio, by Giorgione, by Por- 
denone, by Sebastian del Piombo, 
and the two former were his in- 
timate associates. Jealous rivalry 
and exclusiveness were too sadly 
characteristic of art life in those 
days—one master peers through the 
keyhole of another to see what he 
18 abont, and there are stories less 
mnocent than that; but with Palma 
and Giorgione, Titian lived and 
studied on more generous terms. 
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All three were indebted to their 
common masters, the Bellini, for ‘a 
new, close, and living imitation of 
Nature,’ and all three pursued much 
the same lines of art, associating 
with subjects purely religious more 
and more of the religious portrait, if 
it may be called so, and transform- 
ing the sacred ‘ conversation group’ 
into the purely secular. All three, 
too, brought so much landscape into 
their compositions that, in some 
cases, it is difficult to say whether 
the landscape is subordinate to the 
figures, or the figures introduced to 
decorate the landscape. With all 
three, again, female loveliness—a re- 
vival in a way of Venus worship, 
with something of ancient impurity, 
but more of a simply esthetic de- 
light in the charms of form and 
colour—became a distinctive feature 
in their art. 

Titian was the junior somewhat 
in age, but still more in precocity, 
of his two companions, and, after 
the manner of young men, took to 
imitating both, with probably a 
spice of devoted homage. It is 
curious to note that he and Palma 
studied from the same female 
models, but Giorgione had perhaps 
the earlier and the more powerful 
influence over him. That surprising 
genius shot like a splendid meteor 
into the sky of Venice. Of aristo- 
cratic though illegitimate birth, 
and of distinguished manners and 
accomplishments, his favourite sub- 
jects were of the courtly high- 
born sort—‘ conversations,’ such as 
Bembo in his ‘ Asolani’ has de- 
scribed, in the Queen of Cyprus’s 
court at Asolo, whose lovely 
terraces and woodland slopes over- 
look Castelfranco, Giorgione’s native 
place. A young man moving amidst 
so much social splendour would be 
all the more fascinating to the 
homely youth from the mountains, 
and we are not surprised to find that 
Titian set himself to win the favour 
of this paragon, and became his 
assiduous assistant; Giorgione on 
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his part not being slow to appre- 
ciate the genius, more solid if not so 
brilliant, that laboured at his side. 
A dim relic of this association re- 
mains in the fading fragments of a 
fresco upon the ‘ Fondaco,’ a vast 
building near the Rialto, erected 
in 1507 for the German merchants 
trading to Venice. The senate, 
with characteristic jealousy of the 
foreigners, had forbidden the use of 
any marble or carved work in the 
building, but the employment of 
Giorgione for outside fresco adorn- 
ment, displayed nevertheless the 
wealth and importance of the Ger- 
man community. He spread his 
gorgeous designs over the front to- 
wards the Grand Canal, the avenue 
for all the pomp and pride of Venice, 
and assigned to Titian the second 
front, looking into the Merceria. 
Fortunately this was opposite the 
south; and while Giorgione’s la- 
bour soon all but perished from 
weather, a group by Titian, a 
‘ Justitia,’ with her foot upon the 
head of a dead giant, lasted much 
longer ; and in this, as in the rest of 
Titian’s work, was gradually recog- 
nised ‘a calmer, grander, and a 
higher power’ than Giorgione’s. 
‘In the tenderness he gave to flesh ’ 
(says Zanetti), ‘by transition of 
half-tone’.. . ‘and more harmoni- 
ous hues, he moderated the fire of 
Giorgione.’ Here, then, we see the 
Titian that we know, in slow but 
steady upward flight. These are the 
very qualities that indicate great- 
ness; and when we are told that 
Giorgione’s early death leaves us 
unable to determine which was 
really the greater man, we may 
reply that already his rival showed 
the balance and harmony of a 
greater mind, and sure promise of 
a more lasting eminence. Mrs. 
Jameson styles Giorgione the Byron 
of painting; if so, Titian may in 
some respects be likened to the 
Wordsworth, whose larger gaze is 
fixed upon Nature. 

But we have anticipated. There 
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is great obscurity still over Titian’s 
youth, but Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle identify with much 
show of likelihood some of his 
earliest works, which would fully 
justify Giorgione’s generous choice 
of him as a fellow-labourer. With 
special interest shall we now regard 
asmall picture, the first upon which 
they can distinctly lay their hand, 
in the Belvidere at Vienna. It is 
but a Madonna and Child, very 
simple, sweet and calm, very realis- 
tic, for there is ‘a homely roundness 
in the heads, breadth of make, and 
fulness of shape,’ but with graceful 
touches of nature in its realism, as 
in the child’s attitude, fingering its 
mother’s hand. There is charming 
nature, too, in the bit of landscape 
introduced—a little hill-side town, 
with a mountain carefully stndied 
behind it, for which a sketch some- 
where on his way to Cadore must 
have supplied the detail. Here 
Bellini his master, and Palma his 
friend, are the presiding influences. 
lt was natural that a sacred subject 
should solicit Titian’s early pencil, 
for that was the stock thing, but it 
is characteristic too of the sober 
painstaking lad, whose home was 
among an unsophisticated religious 
folk, fond of their little shrines. 
Twoother pictures of his youthful 
days, one in the school, the other in 
the church of San Rocco at Venice, 
carry this religious feeling into a 
higher region of art. These are 
‘The Man of Sorrows,’ and ‘ Christ 
carrying his Cross.’ Here he 
touched the chords of tragic 
emotion. In the first of these, the 
Christ was studied from a corpse, 
which recalls a sketch by Leonardo 
in the Brera for the head of Our 
Lord at the Supper, clearly taken 
from a dead female face—the eyes 
closed and the lips sunken, pa- 
thetic beyond description. In the 
second, of later date, there is s0 
much resemblance to Giorgione, 
that it has been sometimes attri- 
buted to him, while it had the ill- 
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Inck, rare for a work of art, to ac- 
quire miraculous gifts. 

But the chief glory of Titian’s 
early period, and in some qualities 
he hardly excelled it at any period, 
is the ‘ Sacred and Profane Love’ in 
the Borghese Gallery. Our authors 
prefer for it the title of ‘ Artless and 
Sated Love,’ but perhaps ‘ Matron 
and Maid’ might as well convey the 
idea of this most lovely picture. Of 
the two figures, perfect each in 
beauty, sitting at a fountain, one is 
richly clothed, even to her gloves; the 
other, all but unclothed, leans in 
sweetest innocence against the 
marble edge ; a cupid between them 
splashes carelessly in the water ; 
and a landscape aglow with autumn 
tints under a still evening sky sur- 
rounds the whole. The genius of all 
his masters and compeers, blended 
with his own now asserting its su- 
premacy, went to the conception and 
execution of this delicious work, 
and here again the refined taste 
of Palma takes decided pre- 
cedence of Giorgione’s vigour, 
while there is a stately harmony 
that is Titian’s own. Much to be 
noticed is it that in the very flush 
of his youth, perhaps not five-and- 
twenty, Titian displays such purity 
in the treatment of a subject that 
might easily have been degraded. 
The lovely undraped maiden needs 
no clothing but her virgin modesty, 
and there is all the more significance 
in this when we remember certain 
pictures of later years. 

It is hard to believe that Titian 
after this should consent to assist 
Giorgione at the Fondaco, and per- 
haps the date of the Borghese pic- 
ture may admit of question, but it 
was by such large steps that he 
was advancing to the foremost place 
in his school, a position all but 
assured by the ‘ Christ and the Tri- 
bute Money,’ executed within the 
next ten years, and now at Dresden. 
He had in the meanwhile developed 
something of his rare gift for por- 
traiture, a line of art which the 
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practice of adorning the great hall 
with portraits of their Doges had 
rendered popular in Venice. To 
paint these illustrious personages 
was one of the duties of an office 
held by Bellini, and afterwards for 
many years by Titian. Already the 
portraits of two deceased Doges had 
been committed to him, and both 
that of Marco Marcello at the Vati- 
canand Marco Barbarigo at Padua, 
show his wonderful power of 
modelling, and his ‘ tones of golden 
warmth.’ It was these qualities that 
he brought to the production of the 
sacred portrait, for such it is of the 
‘ Tribute Money;’ while an anecdote, 
more or less reliable, asserts that 
competition with the great German 
Diirer influenced the treatment, for 
Titian wished to show that ‘the 
subtlest detail might be compassed 
without sacrifice of breadth.’ He 
has fully succeeded. The features 
of the Saviour, chiselled with the 
utmost delicacy, and the ringlets 
that might float upon a breath, show 
finish enough, but without the slight- 
est hardness or disturbance of sim- 
plicity. The face and bust of Christ 
occupy nearly the whole of the panel 
(less than three feet high), but the 
profile of a bronzed and crafty-look- 
ing Pharisee offering thecoin, astudy 
from some swarthy boatman, takes 
up a portion of the right, and forms a 
striking contrast with the pale coun- 
tenance turned towards him with 
divine rebuke. Lady Eastlake con- 
siders this picture to be overpraised. 
We hardly think so; for while not 
equal in the rendering of that visage 
so impossible to portray, to Leon- 
ardo’s in the ‘Cena,’ nor to that of 
Raphael in the Cartoons, it will re- 
pay long looking at in its noble 
calm, and the incident is given with 
abundant dramatic effect. 

Titian was about thirty years old 
when a time of great political dis- 
turbance befell, which, limiting his 
resources, probably helped to draw 
him out of Venice. He never left 
it very willingly, except for his 
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native mountains in the summer 
heats. In 1508, the Venetians had 
won a triumph over Maximilian 
amongst the defiles of Cadore, afford- 
ing in after years a subject for 
Titian’s pencil; but the following 
year, when they had to encounter 
the famous league of Cambrai, they 
lost the great battle of Ghiaradadda 
on the Lombard lowlands, and were 
reduced for a time to serious straits. 
In this year of war Francesco, 
Titian’s brother, who had laid down 
the brush forthe sword, gained some 
renown, butalso a dangerous wound, 
when the more peaceful painter per- 
suaded him to returntoart. Padua 
would seem to be the first place 
where Titian did any work away 
from home, and there he executed, 
assisted by Campagnola, whose part 
may be shrewdly suspected to have 
been considerable, the three rather 
unsatisfactory frescos in the Scuola 
del Santo—I1 Santo of course being 
the Paduan saint, Antonio. Titian 
never liked fresco ; it robbed him of 
a great side of his power, his trans- 
parent tones, his sunny splendour, 
and beyond contributing the designs 
and suggesting the colour, there is 
little here we fancy of the master. 
Far the best is the restoration of a 
youth to life, who had cut off his 
foot because, in afit of Italian passion, 
he had kicked his mother. It is a 
fine composition, with several noble 
heads, and a thoroughly Titianesque 
landscape in sweeping lines of sea 
and land, and town, and mountain, 
and graceful trees, and soft career- 
ing clouds ; here his soul took flight 
a little. With exception of the one 
fine figure of St. Christopher at 
Venice, he henceforth abandoned 
wall painting. 

In Venice, though with some- 
what curious slowness, he was be- 
coming all that the brilliant Gior- 
gione, now dead, and the Bellini, of 
whom the aged Giovanni alone 
survived, had been before him. 
Literature, in the shape of the 
Aldine press and Academy, was 
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taking up her home there as well 
as Art, and Titian held his own 
even with the learned ‘ Humanists.’ 
Bembo and Navagero were certainly 
his friends. The former wanted 
him to go to Rome, the latter urged 
him to remain in Venice, and prob- 
ably aided his application for a 
brokership in the Fondaco—a sine- 
cure which had been long enjoyed 
by Bellini. His success was clearly 
a mighty social stride, and occa- 
sioned no little stir and heartburn- 
ing; for he now obtained leave to 
paint in the Hall of Great Council, 
where Bellini had hitherto reigned 
supreme, and to have two as- 
sistants and a workshop provided 
for him. The picture of St. Mark 
enthroned amidst saints, now at the 
‘ Salute,’ belongs to the period im. 
mediately succeeding the troubles, 
and the great patron of the city, 
sitting majestic and defiant, shows 
considerable advance upon the tra- 
ditional stiffness of such subjects. 
But we must now follow Titian 
to Ferrara, the greatest step hither- 
to in his fortunes. From this time 
we trace his receptions at splendid 
Courts, and his intercourse with 
the most noted personages of his- 
tory; but, notwithstanding a suc- 
cession of great achievements, often 
upon canvasses of imposing size, 
we cannot but feel that perhaps his 
choicer, as certainly his purer works, 
belonged to the earlier years. Now 
wealth flowed too easily, and dukes, 
emperors and popes put him often 
upon unworthy tasks, which, how- 
ever, he was always ready to repeat 
to order. Duke Alfonso, a restless, 
ambitious, irascible man, had set 
himself to rival the Medici as a 
patron of art, and was alternately 
beseeching and threatening, now 
Raphael, now Titian, for contribu- 
tions to the gallery or ‘ studio’ he 
had formed within his grand castle 
at Ferrara. That massive gloomy 
pile will not be forgotten by any 
who have seen it, rising out of its 
sullen moat, with vast strength of 
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wall and tower, and frowning with 
heavy machicolations, a true me- 
disval fortress. There Lucretia 
Borgia lived as duchess, there 
Ariosto visited, and there Titian 
came, first in 1516, and often after- 
wards, painting for the duke sub- 
jects of world fame, and some of 
them specially interesting to Eng- 
lishmen. One may read still of the 
rations allowed him between a 
certain February 13 and a March 
22—‘salad, salt meat, oil, chest- 
nuts, oranges, tallow candles, 
cheese, and five measures of wine ;’ 
and, again, the items of so much 
paid to a ‘facchino’ to carry on 
his shoulders a picture (none other 
than our Ariadne), sent by ‘ Maestro 
Titiano to Il Illust. Highness ;’ 
so much to a carter who carried the 
trunk of ‘Maestro Titiano;’ and 
so much for the board of the 
‘Maestro’s’ servants at the Castello 
Inn. And we may read, too, how 
the Duke, ‘having heard that a 
strange animal, a gazelle, had been 
seen in the palace of Cornaro,’ 
wrote for Titian to send him a 
portrait of it; how it was re- 
plied that Tebaldi, the Duke’s 
agent, had been forthwith with 
Titian to the Cornaro palace, ‘ that 
the gazelle was dead, and its car- 
case thrown away; but that Gio- 
vanni Bellini, having once made 
a sketch of the beast, Titian was 
willing to enlarge and copy it.’ 
Titian, with the old habit of a 
pupil, was always ready to follow a 
Bellini ; and one of his first occu- 
pations at Ferrara was to finish, or 
to mend, the background of a 
Bellini picture—a ‘ Bacchanal,’ 
now at Alnwick, and the interest- 
ing point is that he here introduced 
the familiar rock of Cadore, with 
its castle turrets, a subject fre- 
quently occurring in his drawings, 
and showing perhaps that the city 
of the lagoons held less of his 
heart than the mountain town. 
Portraits of the ill-famed duchess, 
of the duke, and of Ariosto are 
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connected with the earlier of these 
visits; but the last-named was 
painted certainly more than once, 
and it is importaint to observe that 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
admitting the interest of the 
‘ Ariosto’ in the National Gallery, 
consider the fine portrait in the 
possession of Lord Darnley, at 
Cobham, to be the only undoubted 
Titian, whether the subject be the 
poet or not. Laura Dianti, the 
duke’s second wife, was painted at 
a later date, and is pretty certainly 
identified with the ‘Girl and the 
Mirrors’ at the Louvre. 

It has been very plausibly sug- 
gested that to Ariosto Titian was 
indebted for suggesting the mytho- 
logical subjects, ‘ Poesies,’ as they 
were called, with which he now 
enriched the studio at Ferrara. 
The earliest—innocent enough— 
was the ‘Venus Worship,’ now 
at Madrid, where a crowd of the 
loveliest cupids gambol before a 
statue of the goddess, and beside an 
ancient apple orchard, with peeps 
of peaceful landscape between the 
tree-stems. The whole scene is 
exactly taken from the ‘ Images of 
Philostratus’—a description, shall 
we not suppose, that was some day 
translated and read to the painter 
by the poet? The same may be 
said of the two Bacchanal pieces 
which followed. Ovid and Catul- 
lus were becoming very popular in 
Italian society ; the ‘dukes’ of the 
day had not very clean tastes, and 
such subjects suited the luxury of 
Titian’s colour and design too well, 
while they always gave opportunity 
for the landscape which he loved 
with a purer love. The first 
Bacchanal piece was an orgy of 
uttermost abandon. Like the Ve- 
nus, it found its way to Madrid. 
Its worthier companion was our 
‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ of which 
Catullus certainly furnished the 
inspiration. 

The site of this poet’s famous 
villa on the Lago di Garda was 
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within an easy journey for Titian, 
and may it not be that somewhere 
near that promontory of Sermione, 
or from the neighbourhood of 
Peschiera, he sketched the charm- 
ing landscape of the distant back- 
ground? ‘The jutting headlands, 
gay with villages, and the mountain 
shape rising into cloud, do at least 
very fairly suggest that gracious 
scene, backed by Monte Baldo. The 
picture was long in painting, and 
its history is amusing enough. The 
duke had sent him the canvas, and 
even the frame, beforehand, and 
had to send him many a reminder 
too ; for Titian was busy with some 
of his greatest works, and badgered 
on all sides—his masters, the 
‘Signoria’ at Venice, even threat- 
ening to make him finish his battle- 
piece for their council-hall at his 
own expense! But Titians are 
not to be hurried; and after the 
most stringent orders or upbraid- 
ings from duke or council, the 
painter would coolly turn to some 
other subject in hand, take boat for 
Padua, or go off (not without a 
commission) to Conegliano, on its 
sunny hill, or to Treviso, to see his 
‘Annunciation’ in its place. ‘ Do 
come at Christmas,’ the impatient 
duke would write ; ‘ bring your pic- 
ture with you, and finish it here.’ 
Not at all! for among other things 
he was painting for the ‘ priests’ 
his altar-piece for S. Nazaro e 
Celso in Brescia. ‘ Why,’ say the 
duke and his agent, ‘why throw 
such a work away upon the priests?’ 
And Titian had actually at one time 
consented, for sixty ducats down, 
to let the duke have it instead. 
Then we have a glimpse of the 
‘Bacchus’ in an unfinished condi- 
tion. Tebaldi, the agent, goes to 
the ‘workshop,’ and stares at the 
blank spaces in the canvas. The 
car was there, and the animals, and 
two figures were completed, but 
the rest, including a landscape, was 
not even commenced, though Titian 
said it might be finished in a fort- 
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night! Promises were solemnly 
made, but October was half spent 
before the artist even looked at the 
duke’s canvas (turned probably to 
the wall as was his wont), ‘and 
the duke began to rave, and Tebaldi 
to storm as before.’ It was not 
till 1523 that the barge was 
freighted, and the porter shouldered 
his burden, and Titian and _ his 
trunk arrived, when, according to 
his custom whenever practicable, he 
finished the picture in the light 
where it was intended to hang. 
Let anyone who can, go to where 
it hangs now, and gaze once again 
upon that glowing presentation of 
a scene out of satyr-land, which 
only tke genius of a Titian could 
have thrown thus living on the 
canvas, in all its riot, but in all the 
poetic splendour and dreamy dig- 
nity that befits the day of ancient 
fable. 

It was for this same duke, and 
for his nephew Gonzaga, Marquis 
of Mantua, with whom Titian be. 
came equally intimate, that he 
began to paint the ‘nudes,’ which 
his colour and grace made so seduc. 
tive. It is noticeable that pictures 
of this sort were always painted 
for such patrons, not for Venetian 
doges nor Venetian nobles. What- 
ever might be the loose morals of 
the city, it was the looser morals 
of the courts that revelled in such 
subjects. The growing acquaint. 
ance with Greek sculpture no doubt 
accounted in some measure for this 
taste for ‘nudes,’ but in Titian’s 
wonderful naturalness the ideal was 
lost, and his Venuses, as it was 
convenient to call them, were all 
too lovely real in their flesh and 
blood. ‘Titian himself we may be. 
lieve, like our own Ktty, had sim- 
ply a painter’s eye in this matter, a 
well, alas! as a grasping hand, to 
which ducats never came amiss. 
When we read in a letter from the 
agent of the marquis: ‘Our mas 
ter, Titian, is quite disconsolate a 
the loss of his wife, who was buried 
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yesterday; he told me that in the 
troubled time of her sickness he 
was unable to work at the portrait 
of the “ Lady Cornelia,” or at the 
picture of the “nude,” which he is 
doing for our most illustrious lord, 
but he thinks the latter will be a 
fine thing, and hopes to finish it 
before the month is out:’ reading 
this we may quite understand how 
In a noted subject of 
this class at the Uffizi, originally 
painted for Gonzaga’s relative, the 
Duke of Urbino, the incident of 
attendants busily seeking in a box 
for suitable attire, might humour- 
ously hint the painter’s private opi- 
nion, but that it is also a realistic 
touch quite characteristic of him; 
a circumstance more to the point 
is, that the constant repetition of 
the same type of face indicates 
study from a  well-accustomed 
model. Magdalens, if they were 
made as Duke Alfonso asks, ‘as 
beautiful and as tearful as pos- 
sible,’ suited his princely patrons 
almost as well, and Titian painted 
no end of them. 

It is pleasanter to turn to pic- 
tures like the ‘ Noli me tangere,’ 
and ‘The Virgin’s Rest,’ both in 
our National Gallery, and both ori- 
ginally among the treasures of 
Ferrara. Each of these subjects, 
though charming in the figures, 
owes a greater charm to the sweet- 
ness and sentiment of the land- 
scape. Where Mary * creeps to the 
Saviour’s feet, the bosky slopes 
subside into the blue level of the 
Venetian plain, upon which the 
evening dusk descends; a farm- 
stead overlooks it from a bluff, 
which might be that of Manza, 
where in after years Titian had 
a villa; sheep in a glade gather 
for the night. As our authors 
happily say, ‘the picture is like a 
leaf out of Titian’s journal, tell- 
ing how he had lingered in the fresh 
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sweet landscape at eventide, and took 
nature captive on a calm day at sum- 
mer’s end.’ ‘The Virgin’s Rest’ 
is placed amidst nobler surround- 
ings. Here mountains lift their 
grand forms, all purple dark from 
impending clouds, while golden rays 
from a declining sun break through. 
A solemn grandeur rules this scene, 
which is almost certainly that of 
the banks of the Ardo, some two 
miles above Belluno. ‘The Three 
Ages’ of the Ellesmere Collection, 
painted for a private house at 
Faenza, is yet another of these 
landscapes of soft, subduing pathos. 
Here the eye wanders over a rich 
wide scene under the still evening 
sky he was always so fond of. The 
youth and maid are homely, the 
children bonny loves, the old man 
is an anchorite. Nothing could be 
more foreign to the air of courts 
and cities, nor we may say to the 
convivialities, he shared with the 
reckless Aretino. The man was 
no doubt amusing enough; he had 
an eye for colour, us his description 
of a sunset shows, and he was a 
useful negotiator, otherwise the in- 
timacy would be difficult to account 
for, since there is nothing indica- 
ting personal grossness in Titian. 
But we must say another word 
about Titian’s landscape. Giorgione 
may be supposed to have shown 
him the way to his rich pathetic 
treatment of it, but he vastly en- 
larged the range of landscape power. 


_ His appreciation of scenery was dis- 


tinctively modern. Mountains were 
to him what they have become to 
us, the noblest and most mysterious 
element in landscape; while the 
peculiar characteristics of his native 
dolomite—soaring, riven, tortuous 
—lent themselves especially to his 
pencil. Clonds, again, with him, 
possessed the sky in majestic masses, 
orrolled upon the hills with strength, 
or swept along a stretch of country 


* A curious alteration of the profile of Mary, enlarging tho nose, does not appear to 
have attracted our authors’ notice. 
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curtaining it with rain. Trees and 
darksome woodland were his de- 
light; huge solemn boles, and tall 
tree-stems, enter into every com- 
position that admits of them; and 
how precious to him was the saf- 
fron splendour of evening seen 
between the forking branches, 
or through sprays of delicately 
pencilled leafage. Such perceptions 
as these, such capacity to render 
them, put Titian for all time at the 
head of landscape art. 

One more picture of this period, 
1520-1530, must be noticed. ‘The 
Entombment,’ painted for Gon- 
zaga of Mantua, a man we think 
of higher taste than his uncle 
of Ferrara, is, as all know, one 
of the glories of the Louvre, one 
of the glories of art. Wondrous 
colour, impressive grouping, force 
of expression, are all there, but all 
subordinate to the pallid shade 
which falls upon the one dead face ! 
There, in an awfal dimness, the 
death agony lies veiled, and no finer 


instance can be given of Titian’s 


tragic power. Of course it is in- 
evitable to compare this work with 
the ‘ Entombment’ of Raphael, and 
we must venture to dissent from 
our authors, and from Lady EKast- 
lake, in their high estimate of that 
picture. To our mind it is stiff and 
academical, showing the inability of 
an inexperienced artist (he was but 
twenty-four) to translate the literali- 
ties of closeand detailed study into the 
spontaneous ease of nature. Titian’s 
is the work of an accomplished 
hand, and ofa rare ability to convey 
the sentiment of such a subject, 
through simplicity of composition, 
solemnity of tone, pathos of light 
and shade, tenderness of expression. 
Lady Eastlake is not insensible to 
these high qualities, for she says, 
‘there is something that hushes 
remark in the subdued earnestness 
of those occupied in conveying the 
dead Saviour,’ and this goes far 
to excuse what has been often 
criticized in Titian—the lack of 
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sufficient strain in the action of the 
two bearers. 

‘The Entombment,’ say our au- 
thors, ‘closes the period which opened 
with “Christ and the Tribute 
Money;”’ it was one of the last before 
he finally lost the impress of Pal- 
mesque art.’ That influence was 
always refining and elevating, and 
we may surely regret that a period 
of solid, calm, and careful painting, 
full of strength subdued, should 
come to a close in the very mid-day 
of Titian’s life. The charming ‘Ma- 
donna del Coniglio’ in the Louvre 
was another of the pictures painted 
for Gonzaga, but it was sent home 
along with a ‘ nude.’ 

These pictures for the princely 
cabinets of Ferrara and Mantua 
are all of moderate size; it was for 
Venice chiefly that his huge church 
pictures were painted. Of amazing 
grandeur of conception and vigour 
of execution, without these we 
should not have known what Titian 
could do, yet we turn to them with 
less of loving sympathy. Of the 
Brescian altar-piece already men- 
tioned, painted in 1522, the Resur- 
rection is the centre theme, but 
we cannot claim it as a masterpiece ; 
the ‘athlete ’in the air degrades 
the subject, and it is surprising 
that the noble ‘ Assumption ’ was an 
earlier work, for it was fixed in its 
place at the Frari in 1518. It is 
here that Titian develops that 
power of delineating colossal form 
for which this series of works is so 
remarkable. With all the beauty, 
and it is exquisite, of the circling 
cherubs, with all the grace and 
action of the Virgin’s ascending 
figure, it is the grand group of 
Apostles below that rivets attention. 
Somewhat careless in drawing, they 
are thrown together with a dra- 
matic aplomb and yet with a control- 
ling dignity of design that—and we 
think of the Cartoons while we say it 
—are unequalled. There was more 
of statuesque beauty about Raphael, 
more of mystical grandeur in Buo- 
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narotti, but for warm passionate 
nature, combined with grandeur, 
where shall we see the like? An 
anecdote of the studio, similar to 
many which concern the relations 
of painters and patrons, relates 
that during the frequent visits of 
Father Germano (the head of the 
Convent for which it was destined) 
to Titian while engaged upon this 
picture, ‘it always occurred to him 
to remark that the Apostles were 
too large, while Titian as invariably 
replied that this was necessary in 
a picture intended for so vast and 
imposing a church.’ He took care, 
however, to whelm a large portion of 
this group in a gloom which ob- 
scured their size. It was this pic- 
ture that seems to have finally 
established the greatness of Titian 
in the eyes of his countrymen. 

The Pesaro picture for the same 
church, followed eight years after- 
wards, in 1526, but was most of 
that interval in hand. It is a 


great monumental portrait picture, 


one of a class—the finest of its 
class. The way in which the 
architecture is treated is specially 
noticeable, the vast pillars soar 
out of sight, a new device in art, 
while the throned Madonna, the 
saints surrounding her, and the 
kneeling Pesari, show that sedate 
majesty which Titian made his 
own, 

Still another of these gigantic 
efforts must be noticed here—it 
can only be named with a pang— 
the Peter Martyr, finished in 1530. 
The generation that has seen it is 
dying out; and it can almost be 
said that no future age will fully 
understand all that Titian was. 
Here the same device which gave 
architecture such grandeur in the 
Pesaro family, is applied to land- 
scape, for the tree-stems rise inter- 
lacing to the lofty sky—the more 
lofty from the extremely low horizon 
—while the three figures, colossal 
though they are, at the very bottom 
of the picture, occupy but a small 
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portion of the whole composition. 
Down at the roots of the trees, on 
the sloping mossy bank, among the 
trampled herbage, the deed is 
done, and the shriek of the flying 
friar, his horror-stricken figure 
dark against the lurid twilight, 
pierces the forest depths. The 
picture was worthy of all its fame. 

But we must hasten to another 
period of Titian’s life and phase of 
his art. He had married, had three 
children—Pomponio, Orazio, and 
Lavinia—soon after the birth of 
whom, about 1530, he lost his 
wife Cecilia, and then his sister 
Orsa came from Cadore to keep 
house for him. That house, how- 
ever, was not the same which he 
had so long inhabited in San 
Samuele on the Grand Canal, 
nearly opposite the present Acca- 
demia. Soon after the death of 
his wife he removed to what was 
then an open suburban part of 
Venice on the north, looking to- 
wards Murano, and to the far 
mountains beyond, where the tower- 
ing Antelao marked Cadore. On 
this pleasant spot he occupied a 
house with large upper rooms, and 
surrounded by an extensive garden, 
where on a fine evening in August 
1540, Priscianese, a Roman gram- 
marian, came to supper in company 
with Titian’s constant friends, 
Aretino, Sansovino, and Nardi, 
and, by good luck, wrote a letter 
afterwards, describing the scene, 
the entertainment, and the talk, 
which every biographer of Titian 
has been too glad to quote. One 
of the trees painted in the Peter 
Martyr is said to have stood in 
this garden; as the picture seems 
to have been of somewhat earlier 
date, it is possible that the tree first 
led Titian there for purposes of 
study, and that, liking the seclusion, 
the view, and the garden, he after- 
wards treated for the house. He 
was then fifty-four, and he spent 
there the rest of his long life. 

Its next great event was his in- 
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troduction to Charles V. The 
Emperor was crowned at Bologna 
in 1530, when the fancy of Covos, 
his political secretary, for a Bo- 
lognese maid-in-waiting, caused 
Gonzaga, now Duke of Mantua, 
to send for Titian, some four 
months afterwards, to paint her 
portrait as an acceptable gift to the 
great man. With the same object, 
a sculptor was commissioned for a 
bust, but by ill hap painter and 
sculptor, on their respective 
errands, met at the door, when the 
latter took lofty leave at finding he 
was not the sole artist employed. 
Two years later the Emperor arrived 
again in Italy. He came by way 
of Friuli, and reached Mantua on 
November 6. Not an hour had 
passed before he was looking at 
the Duke’s treasures—his costly 
suits of armour, his pictures, and 
among them Titian’s portrait of 
the Duke. He would have his own 
portrait by that man! And the 
very next day Gonzaga wrote for 
Titian. But though he went at 
once to the beautiful maid, he was 
not so ready to wait upon the mean- 
visaged master of Europe, and wrote 
to say he would mect him at 
Bologna. There and then Emperor 
and artist met for the first time, 
and Titian, during the sittings that 
followed, talked much of the fine 
things of his at Ferrara; perhaps it 
was a bait by Alfonso himself, who, 
like Gonzaga, was anxious to win 
favour at any price. Anyway, both 
Emperor and secretary were fired 
to obtain what they could of the 
‘fine things,’ and after much ma- 
neeuvring some three of the choicest 
were sent away from Ferrara never 
to return. 

From this time Charles seems 
to have kept his word that he 
would sit to none but Titian, and 
he sent for him whenever he could. 
All accounts suggest the courtly 
dignified manners of the painter. 
Vasari says, ‘he crushed all his 
rivals by his knowledge of the 
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world in converse with gentlemen.’ 

We can easily believe it; his por- 
trait has the air of such an one, 
and probably it was not simply 
admiration for his art which led 
the Emperor to create Titian a 
Count of the Lateran, a Count 
Palatine, a Knight of the Golden 
Spur, and with right of entrance 
at Court. The noble manners of 
the man made such honours fitting, 
and with the qualities of mind they 
indicate, no doubt helped to render 
him the great portrait painter of 
his day—or any day. 

For the secret of this fine art 
consists in a sympathetic appre- 
hension of character and circum. 
stance, together with a high poetic 
faculty in the rendering. Titian, 
however elaborate his ‘obeisances, 
was at ease with these great per. 
sonages, and seized at once the 
historical significance of his subject. 
Every great figure is set before us 
as in the centre of his fame, and 
his portrait becomes a chapter of 
history. If in the dignity of these 
works something may be due to 
that gravity of ‘demeanour which, 
as Sir Charles Eastlake points out, 
was cultivated as a sign of high 
breeding at that day, more we 
think belonged to Titian’s concep- 
tion of the senator, the general, the 
prelate, the prince, and there was 
an epic grandeur in his conception. 
Velasquez followed closely in his 
steps; Vandyke at a greater dis- 
tance, for he thought too much of 
the velvet and the frill; Reynolds 
reached the Titian height more 
nearly; Gainsborough ? No. With 
all his exquisite charm, he surely 
failed in this historical imagination ; 
his lords and ladies are too like 
Dresden china. 

But to return to Charles V. 
The picture of this Bologna date 
has perished—only the first sketch 
remains. Next he painted him m 
gala dress, ‘against the deep rich 
green of a fall ‘of tapestry.’ Years 
afterwards he painted the portrait 
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which more than any other illus- 
trates our remarks ; it is that grand 
wreck which hangs now at Madrid 
—‘ Charles on horseback as he rode 
to the Field of Mihlberg.’ From 
gloom to gloom he rides—an im- 
placable fate, like one of the dread 
horsemen of the Apocalypse; his 
cold eye is fixed upon his enemy, 
his armour shines with one lurid 
flash, a dull low light in the sky, and 
the gleam of distant water answering 
to it. Here is Titian’s historical ima- 
gination at its height, and the skill 
with which inherent poverty of 
feature and figure is disguised is 
astonishing. Titian seems generally 
to have produced these wonderful 
portraits from a roughly-modelled 
sketch of perhaps a single sitting, 
and he had a curious facility in 
putting upon canvas lifelike por- 
traits of people whom he had never 
seen. We have mentioned the two 
deceased Doges, and soon after his 
first Bologna portrait of Charles he 
twice painted, with only a medal to 
help him, his rival Francis I. Here 
he rightly divined the gallant air 
so conspicuously absent in the Em- 
peror, while the technical ability 
which could model and flush with 
colour a face out of hard metal, 
testifies to that realising power 
so distinctive of the highest art. 
Difficulties in chronology about 
Titian’s portraits are solved by this 
discovery; given the most living 
portrait, and it may have been 
painted years after its subject had 
gone to dust. The vivid present- 
ments of the Empress, wife of 
Charles V., of the Queen of 
Cyprus, so often repeated, of 
Savorgnano, one of the heroes of 
his youth, were all of this sort. 
Such portrait painting was very 
lucrative; it took him on his weak 
side, and he was so drawn away 
from more important works that 
about this time his reputation was 
seriously threatened. In the space 
of five years, it was averred, he had 
produced only three or four ‘pic- 
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tures,’ but nearly forty portraits, 
and the dissatisfaction favoured the 
entrance of a formidable rival in 
Pordenone. Since the days of 
Bellini, Giorgione, and Palma, the 
last of whom died in 1528, Titian 
had known no such thing. Lotto, 
Salvoldo, Bonifaccio, and for a 
time Paris Bordone, had shared at 
a humble distance Venetian pa- 
tronage with the great master; but 
now came the man who had ten 
years before competed with him 
for the Peter Martyr, and since, 
though not in Venice, won great 
fame by his frescos. He came, 
too, when the Signoria were get- 
ting much irritated at Titian’s long 
neglect of his battle-piece, begun 
twenty-five years before for the Hall 
of Great Council. Titian might be 
Knight of the Empire, but he was 
also a servant of theirs, and in June 
1537, they abruptly deprived him 
of his salary—nay, actually required 
him to refund the amount already 
received! and, to crown all, 'ap- 
pointed Pordenone to paint in the 
panel adjoining that so long as- 
signed to Titian. Pordenone, ac- 
customed to fierce brawls, professed 
to be in fear of what his rival 
might do to him, and worked with 
a sword by his side; but the only 
thing Titian did to him was im- 
mediately to complete his own 
magnificent work. 

Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Rae 
phael had each designed a battle- 
piece, and it behoved Titian to 
enter that field. His subject must 
have been near his heart, for it was 
a battle which had been fought 
within a couple of miles of his 
father’s house. We have referred 
to it already. Early in 1508, 
Maximilian had seized Cadore, and 
the Venetians lost no time in de- 
spatching D’Alviano with a col- 
league in Giorgio Cornaro, brother 
of the Queen of Cyprus, to repel 
the invasion. By an ably managed 
detour, the Venetian forces reached 
the Boite, in rear of the Germans, 
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in the dusk of a snowy day, crossed 
the deep ravine by a bridge, till 
lately spanning the Boite at the 
same spot, and appeared in the 
morning within sight of the gar- 
rison of the castle. These promptly 
drew out to meet them, but after a 
short and desperate struggle were 
completely defeated. Here was 
Titian’s subject. He does not de- 
pict any one moment of the action, 
but tells, as it were, the whole 
history of the affair. In the centre 
of the picture, and in the middle 
distance, is the bridge ; on the right 
bank a general is arming, trum- 
peters and drummers sounding, 
knights in full panoply slowly ad- 
vancing towards the bridge, which 
is unoccupied till close upon the 
left bank, where the charge begins, 
a charge of mailed horsemen; and 
then, in a cataract of confusion, 
down the left bank and into the 
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stream, fall the struggling, the 
wounded, the dying and the dead 
—some of the latter already stripped 
and cold. In the midst of the head- 
long rout a soldier, thrust through 
with a lance and falling from his 
horse, is a finely imagined figure, 
and a terrified girl clinging to a 
rock in the foreground contrasts 
in colour and emotion with a pallid 
corpse. The picture perished by 
fire during the last years of Titian, 
and our only materials for judging 
of it, besides several descriptions, 
are a poor contemporary engraving 
by Fontana; a spirited drawing re- 
puted to be Titian’s own original 
design ; a study by Rubens of the 
principal group on the left; and a 
sketch in colour at the Uffizi, sup- 
posed, like the drawing with which 
it curiously coincides in points 
where it differs from the print, to 


be also by Titian.' 


* Our authors appear to be a little inconsistent here. In one passage they say, as 
above, ‘That he paints the action in its various phases and general character as if all 
its parts were visible from one spot ;’ elsewhere they speak of the moment chosen as that 
when the battle joined ‘at the first house in Valle.’ The point bears upon the position 
of the bridge. If Titian meant to tell the whole story of the battle, which I think is 
clear, then the Boite bridge, crossed the night before, comes in as a feature necessary to 
be introduced, and thus I viewed it in the identification (Cadore, p. 119), which Messrs. 
C. and C. question. That to which they give the preference could have had nothing to 
do at any time with the action, and appears to have never been other than a wooden 
bridge over an unimportant though picturesque chasm. The Boite bridge was of stone, 
as in the picture, and its age may be inferred from its falling down a few years ago. It 
stood, too, though sunk out of sight, in the same relation with the field, the castle, and 
Mount Zucco, as Titian’s bridge. But if holding to the bridge, I must acknowledge a 
correction as to the lions on the Venetian banner. With Ridolfi, I called them ‘the lions 
of St. Mark.’ It is now pointed out that they were the cognizance of the Cornari; while 
again, the general whom, with others, I had supposed to be Alviano, is shown to be most 
likely, and for curious reasons, Cornaro. 

5 I may be allowed perhaps a word upon the drawing, now in my possession, since our 
authors seem to regard its Titian origin with some mistrust. It agrees with the colour 
sketch of the Uffizi in being nearly square, whereas Fontana represents an oblong picture, 
with a group of knights, unimportant as regards the subject, filling up the extra space, 
and looking like additions. This square shape was rather a favourite with Titian, as 
witness his ‘ Venus Worship,’ and ‘The Bacchanal at Madrid.’ In such pictures, too, 
he was in the habit of putting a principal figure close up to one side, and here the 
general is so placed. Then theie are various emendations in a different ink, upon which 
no copyist would have ventured, and several curious differences. An Albanian horse- 
man, altered in Fontana to a common soldier, heads the charge in his queer streaming 
garments, and the falling horseman differs in the turn of the head from Fontana, from 
the Uffizi sketch, and from a chalk study attributed to Titian. But the most interesting 
variation is a change in the entire cast of light and shade. The composition, divided by 
the ravine, takes the shape of a V. Now in the drawing the centre of this is light, while 
in the coloured sketch it is as distinctly dark, throwing the two chief groups broadly 
into light. A white horse is actually altered into a black one to effect this. These and 
other points suggest that the drawing might have been taken up after a lapse of time 
and remodelled, and there was, we know, an interval of twenty-five years between the 
commencement and the finishing of the picture. Surely all this says much for the 
genuineness of the drawing ? 
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This was Titian's sole attempt at 
a great historical composition, and 
throughout it is thoroughly Titian- 
esque. Without the powerful 
drawing of Buonarotti, or the 
classical correctness of Raphael, 
it is abundantly more interesting 
and lifelike. He takes, adapt- 
ing them to his purpose, the 
actual features of the scene, the 
castle flaming on its height, a 
burning house (mentioned, like the 
girl, in narratives of the battle), 
the ravine, the bridge, a storm of 
rain, and lightning in the distance. 
He shows the men in armour as 
they lived (with the singular ex- 
ception of the German side); he 
gives a portrait of the general; he 
mingles dead and dying in a hideous 
and almost indistinguishable mass 
which is fearfully true. 

The following year, 1539, was 
marked by another picture of com- 
manding size, and which fortunately 
remains to justify its reputation. 
The vast canvas of the ‘ Presenta- 
tion in the Temple’ gradually dis- 
plays itself as the visitor paces one 
of the long galleries of the Acca- 
demia at Venice. Titian had to 
make room for two door-ways in its 
original site, and, to accommodate 
one of them, filled half his compo- 


sition with a flight of steps, but he . 


has made them subservient to a 
grand effect, as the high priest 
stands at the top to receive the 
simple Child-Virgin ascending alone, 
while a noble group, mostly Vene- 
tian senators, observe her from 
below. These form the gorgeous 
part of the picture ; larger than life 
they are so real seen from a distance, 
that they might turn and look at 
the advancing stranger. Above 
their heads rise mingling with the 
clouds the dolomites of Cadore, for 
among palaces and pageants he 
must needs have the vista of his 
mountain land. 

_ Thus was Titian’s grasp showing 
itself even larger and more 
powerful with age; thus was he 
raising Venice to the height of 
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pictorial fame, while yet he had 
never seen Rome; he was still a 
provincial, and he was now between 
sixty and seventy! But the time 
was at hand. In 1542, he painted 
at Venice, Ranuccio, a youthful 
member of the Farnese family, and 
the following year was the guest 
of Cardinal Farnese, grandson of 
Paul III., at Bologna, and travelled 
with the splendid cavaleade that 
accompanied the Pope when he met 
the Emperor near Parma. Soon 
alter, at Bologna, he produced that 
magnificent portrait of Paul, which 
was to rival Raphael’s Leo, which 
would pass under the searching 
glance of Michelangelo, and which 
was to introduce him to the 
Roman world. No wonder that it 
should be, as our authors describe 
it, one of ‘the most remarkable 
creations of a period in which all 
that Titian did was grand and im- 
posing ;’ and most refreshing it is 
to know that amidst all the wreck- 
age that has befallen Titian’s works, 
this, in the Museum at Naples, 
shines perfectly preserved in its 
original splendour. 

It was at last through a succes- 
sion of intrigues—part of the 
rivalry between Pope and Emperor 
—that Titian in 1545 was got to 
Rome. He was accompanied by 
his son Orazio; an escort of seven 
riders, provided by the Duke of 
Urbino, took him the last part of 
the way, and the Belvedere was 
prepared for his reception. Vasari 
was appointed to show him the 
wonders of Rome—the antiques, 
which especially astonished him— 
the tapestries of Raphael, the 
‘Stanze,’ where Del Piombo was 
also his companion; and one day 
the painter of the Last Judgment 
made him a call! He writes de- 


lighted to Aretino, and wishes he 
had come twenty years before ; and 
Aretino writes in reply : ‘ I long for 
your return, that I may hear what 
you think of the antiques, and how 
far you consider them to surpass 
the works of Michelangelo. I 
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want to know how far Buonarotti 
approaches or surpasses Raphael as 
a painter, and to talk with you of 
Bramante’s Church of St. Peter.’ He 
ends with ‘remember not to lose 
yourself in contemplation of the Last 
Judgment at the Sistine, lest you 
should be kept all the winter from 
the company of Sansovino and my- 
self.’ , 

More than the winter was spent 
in Rome, and one chief result was 
the ‘ Danae of Naples,’ a very profit- 
able thing, for replicas were ordered 
right and left. It is curious to con- 
template this as having been painted 
under the roof of a Pope, and for 
one of his family. What is there 
in it of Buonarotti, or of Raphael ? 
No, Titian is Titian still; perhaps 
a little more care in the drawing 
is observable, but it is absolute 
breathing nature, of the Roman 
rather than of the Venetian type, 
while a subtle but unmistakeable 
suggestion of evil betrays the 
atmosphere of a place even more 
corrupt than Venice, Ferrara, or 
Mantua. 

Titian returned by way of 
Florence — where Duke Cosimo, 
benighted man, actually declined to 
sit to him—and we may believe 
reached, with much satisfaction, his 
quict home, shady garden, moun- 
tain prospect, and Aretino’s talk, 
often, as we know, not so much 
amiss. There his daughter Lavinia 
was growing up in sweet and modest 
beauty, and becoming a frequent 
subject for her father’s pencil— 
waving her fan of asummer’s after- 
noon, as in the Dresden picture, or 
lifting a basket of fruit above her 
head, as in that of Berlin. Who 
that has seen that charming face 
can forget it? Who can fail to 
note the purity of this girl of the 
lagoons, brought up under the care 
of her aunt from Cadore? Who 
cannot understand her father’s de- 
light in depicting this ‘ absolute 
mistress of his soul,’ as he once 
wrote of her? He was not so happy 
in all his family. Pomponio, the 
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priest, was every way a disgrace, 
and his father’s unceasing petitions 
for a benefice while he was yet a 
lad, and his flatteries and intrigues 
for years on behalf of this disso- 
lute son among ecclesiastical and 
other potentates, are sad to read. 
But Titian lived when bishops, 
dukes, and kings were all greedy 
alike. 

He knew where to make a hand- 
some present of a picture, but 
haggled munch about his prices with 
corporations, secular or sacred, and 
not, perhaps, without reason. On 
every journey to Cadore he passed 
through Serravalle, and at this time 
he painted, and had long litigation 
over, an altar-piece for its church, 
Few travellers suspect, as they ap- 
proach that picturesque little town, 
climbing with fragments of walls 
and towers up the hills on either 
side, that within its inconspicuous 
‘duomo’ is hidden one of the finest 
works of Titian. Our authors do 
not scruple to say that it ‘ marked 
a step in advance of all the master’s 
previous works.’ We should hardly 
go so far, but it is a picture worthy 
to rank with the ‘ Assumption,’ 
which it somewhat resembles. The 
Virgin in glory is surrounded by 
the same lovely cherub world, while 
below stand, not the whole apostolic 
group, but St. Peter and St. 
Andrew only, two magnificent 
figures, ‘powerful as Michelangelo,’ 
say our present authorities. But 
there is a more definite reminiscence 
of his Roman visit. Beneath the 
cloud-borne Virgin lies a distant 
mountain lake, where he has intro- 
duced the two boats and the 
familiar figures, slightly altered, of 
Raphael’s ‘Miraculous Draught.’ 
Titian, or one of his assistants, must 
have sketched them from the tapes- 
try. That no engraving or photo- 
graph of this grand work exists is 
surprising. 

The‘ Supper at Emmaus’ (Cadore, 
not Jerusalem, in the ¢istance), and 
more ‘ Venuses,’ one, now at 


Florence, and another (with an 
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organ)® at Madrid, belong to this 
period. In these, to our mind, in- 
ferior taste marks the sacred and 
profane alike. 

Let us pass on to a notable event, a 
journey more remarkable than that 
to Rome, for it was across the Alps, 
into the great mystic Nibelungen 
land—the region of Diirer’s ‘ Melan- 
cholia’—into the midst of the rag- 
ing conflicts of Protestant and Catho- 
lic. Titian, at seventy-one, obeyed 
the summons of Charles V., and with 
humble apology to his papal patrons, 
and travelling, we may note, by 
Ceneda and Cadore, joined the 
Imperial Court at Augsburg. Here 
he painted that portrait of Charles 
riding to battle of which we have 
spoken; Miihlberg had happened 
only the year before, and horse and 
all were here to be immortalised by 
the great Venetian. His portraits, 
at this time, had they been preserved, 
would have set before us all the 
great notabilities of the Empire— 
King Ferdinand, the Queen of Hun- 
gary, Maurice of Saxony, Cardinal 
Granvelle, the Duke of Alva, and 
the captive Elector, in the black 
armour he wore at Miihlberg. The 
pictures almost all perished at the 
burning of the Pardo in Madrid. A 
second portrait, however, of Charles, 
equally illustrative of the man and 
of the day, remains at Munich. 
Titian can paint a ‘ Melancholy’ 
after his sort, and it is an Emperor 
sitting soured and silent in a corner. 

On his return, Titian stayed 
awhile at Innsbruck to paint the 
three children of Ferdinand, and in 
October, late enough, crossed the 
mountains homeward. Was it 
then he was caught, as the story 
goes, in the snow at St. Lucia, near 
Caprile, and had to stay a fortnight 
with the ‘Parroco’? It would lie 
in his way from the Brenner to 


Cadore. ; 
Two years later, 1550, he was at 





* Titian, among his other delights, had 
perhaps to paint its portrait. 
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Augsburg again, having in the 
meanwhile been to Milan to pay his 
respects to the ominous Philip of 
Spain, whom he was sent for to 
paint—a large full-length now at 
Madrid. How this and others dif- 
fering only in dress were produced 
by aid of a single vigorous sketch is 
one of the curious details unearthed 
by ourauthors. Another interest be- 
longs to the portrait, since it was 
this that helped to betray the heart 
of Mary Tudor,—the Queen of Hun- 
gary, who sent it, requesting that 
it should be ‘seen at a fitting dis- 
tance, Titian’s pictures not bearing 
to be looked at too closely.’ Yet an- 
other business of Titian’s at Augs- 
burg has its pathetic side. Charles 
wished for a picture of himself as a 
penitent, with all the saints inter- 
ceding for him before the Majesty 
of Heaven; a picture to take 
with him to the lonely convent of 
Yuste, and upon which in the end 
his dying eyes were fixed. Titian 
stayed all the winter at Augsburg, 
where, he writes, ‘ We are all dying 
of cold,’ and sat himself to the 
painstaking but soulless Cranach 
before returning to Venice, which 
he only reached in August. His 
sister Orsa was now dead; the young 
Lavinia, shortly to be married and 
to live at Serravalle, was mistress 
of his household; Pomponio was 
still draining him of money; and 
Orazio working faithfully at his side, 
the head of a sort of art factory. 
However importunate about his 
payments and pensions—and truly 
the latter were more often promised 
than paid—he seems to have been 
no niggard at home, and could en- 
tertain royally; keeping at this 
time much company, perhaps all 
the more because of a curious affec- 
tion which at seventy-five he could 
not understand. He complained 
to a surgeon that, ‘if one day 
eager to paint, he was unable the 











bought an organ for his house, and liked 
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next to do anything but idle;’ some 
people, he said, ‘assigned it to the 
conjunction of certain planets.’ The 
doctor preferred to think that ‘ the 
variations depended upon the inner 
heat or coldness of the body.’ 

But he was yet to do great works 
—great in size certainly—such as 
the ‘ Trinity,’ now at Madrid, and 
the ‘Fede’ at Venice ; but we begin 
to recognise a skilled and rapid 
hand employed upon commissions, 
rather than the spontaneity of great 
art; nay, too often there is a look 
of the workshop, and of the super- 
intendence of Orazio. A noble ex- 
ception, however, was the ‘ Martyr- 
dom of St. Lawrence,’ of about 1558, 
remarkable as a night effect, and 
though now, from decay of colourand 
bad lighting, nearly invisible in its 
place at the Gesuiti in Venice, show- 
ing superb composition, chiaroscuro, 
and unusual accuracy of drawing; 
never, write our authors, ‘did he 
make nearer approach to the grand 
art of the Florentines.’ But the 
sensual Philip was now too potent 
with him, and picture after picture 
was dispatched to Brussels or Ma- 
drid—mythological ‘ poesies,’ with 
plenty of women in them, and 
Venuses alternating with Magda- 
lens. Yet one of these subjects, the 
Venus del Pardo of the Louvre, is 
a splendid effort of the old painter’s 
genius. The perfect mastery of 
composition, the fresh enjoyment 
of nature in the lovely sub-Alpine 
landscape, are there as in his best 
days, but he does not care to spend 
time upon elaborate and solid finish. 
Many of these later pictures are in- 
deed more like magnificent sketches. 
A single coat of pigment is made 
to serve instead of the repeated and 
thoroughly compacted layers of an 
earlier time, and effect is produced 
by rapid glazings, smudges with the 
thumb, or notches with the butt 
end of the brush. Yet what could 
be done in this way let the ‘St. 
Jerome’ in the Brera tell! And it 
was the demand as much as age 
that caused this clever scamping 
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work; some weakness or other 
generally gets the upper hand ina 
man as years advance, and with 
Titian it was the accumulation of 
wealth. Philip’s envoy, with cynical 
coarseness, writes from Venice, in 
1564, when Titian was eighty-seven, 
‘Though he is old, he works, and 
can still work, and if there were but 
money forthcoming, we should get 
more out of him than we could ex- 
pect from his age, seeing that for 
the sake of earning he went from 
hence to Brescia to look at the 
place in which he has to set certain 
pictures just ordered of him.’ 

Yes, he could still work, the won- 
derful, indomitable old man—work, 
when bereft of all his old friends, 
Aretino, Sansovino, and even his 
dear daughter Lavinia. When over 
ninety, an unfinished picture of his 
could strike Tintoretto as ‘a noble 
model of what a picture should be;’ 
it was a Christ crowned with 
thorns, and is now at Munich. In 
the ninety-ninth year of his age he 
wrote to Philip, praying ‘that he 
might be enabled by His Majesty’s 
bounty to support as it deserves 
the title of Cavaliere.’ That is his 
last extant letter. His last picture, 
so far as can be known, is more 
worthy of him; it is a Pietai—the 
Saviour in death—grand in ar- 
rangement, powerful though rough 
in execution. We must seek it re- 
verently in the Academy at Venice, 
and read this inscription : 

Quod Titianus inchoatum reliquit 
Palma reverenter absolvit 
Deog. dicavit opus. 

It was the younger Palma, but 
it is pleasant to see a name recalling 
Titian’s earliest days. He intended 
the picture for the Frari, and 
thither, dead of the plague, he was 
carried at a time of terror and con- 
fusion, but not without honour; 
and there he rests, in the solemn 
gloom of that church which half a 
century before he had illuminated 
with one of the noblest trophies of 
his genius. 

JosEPpH GILBERT. 
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CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POETRY.! 


NGLISH residents in France 
are apt to wonder at the never- 
ending supply of new works dis- 
played by the booksellers ; for they 
note curiously that our French 
neighbours seldom, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, buy a book. 
Rigidly economical in all things 
except, perhaps, /a toilette and la 
cwisine, book-buying is a luxury 
only indulged in by collectors and 
men of letters. The multitude is not, 
as with us, a reading multitude 
who spend annually a certain sum, 
insignificant though it may be, upon 
library subscriptions or the: pur- 
chase of books; everybody dines, 
that is to say, everybody sits down 
to a well-cooked, varied, and, rela- 
tively-speaking, costly dinner— 
everybody dresses well, and every- 
body patronises the play. Butexcept 
in Paris, roughly speaking, nobody 
reads. Yet the fact that poetry 
is a tenderly cherished plant on 
French soil is evinced by the 
avidity with which all classes will 
flock to hear public readings 
in contemporary poetry — soirées 
littéraires—as they are called, and 
also by the exquisitely printed little 
editions of contemporary poets, 
Coppée, Sully Prudhomme, for in- 
stance, and others. A purchasing 
public there must exist somewhere 
or these volumes could never be 
undertaken, and this mysterious 
public certainly does not exist out 
of Paris. 

A French audience likes a mixture 
of grave and gay, and these same 
soirées littéraires give a fair ap- 
proximation of the position held by 
new writers whose names are com- 
paratively unknown here, and which 


1 Francois Coppée, Poésies, Lemerre, Paris, 1876; Thédtre, ditto. 
Poésies, Lemerre, Paris, 1876. Gustave Nadaud, Chansons, E. Plon, Paris, 8th ed., 1876; 
Chansons Inédites ; Chansons Nouvelles. 


are yet held in wide esteem at 
home. No programme of such se- 
lected verse would now be thought 
complete without a song of 
Nadand, the Gascon Béranger ; but 
who reads Nadand in England? 
whilst the names of his younger 
fellow-poets are only familiar to a 
few persistent readers of contem- 
porary French literature. Never- 
theless, we can no more afford to 
neglect the new school of writers 
than that of Béranger, Victor Hugo, 
and Lamartine; for in the oneas well 
as the other, we find the natural out- 
growth of the modern French mind, 
an outgrowth, on the whole, robust 
and promising. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Franco-German war has had a 
purifying influence on imaginative 
literature of the higher kind; and 
that a wholesome corrective of 
Alfred de Musset and Baudelaire 
is to be found in some of their 
successors—-men whose laurels have 
been won within the last few years, 
and whose future may be said to 
lie in their own hands. Nothing, 
for instance, strikes a reader of 
Coppée’s poetry more than the in- 
tense patriotism pervading it. We 
feel the intense suffering he has 
gone through, the almost crushing 
despair which for a time has taken 
possession of him, the supreme 
effort made before he could hope in 
his country and countrymen again. 
It is not to be wondered at that his 
passionate verse finds a ready echo 
in the hearts of the French people, 
and that his dramatic pieces have 
obtained speedy popularity. With 
Coppée—in some respects the most 
typical of modern French poets—we 
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be 
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will begin. His works have already 
come under notice in England, and 
some have just been translated into 
German by the well-known poet 
Emanuel Geibel. Although the 
poet is still young, his writings are 
tolerably numerous; and, from the 
collection before us, we can only 
select a few examples. 

Coppée at once lays a hold upon 
us by his great earnestness. He in- 
dulges—what French poet does not? 
—in amatory verses after the Ana- 
creontic style; he is occasionally 
sentimental as wellas love-sick, but 
the prevailing characteristic runuing 
through his works is certainly that 
of earnestness, and a deep sympathy 
with the world in which he lives— 
a world of vanities and vices, it may 
be, yet not without aspirations 
after better things. He writes in 
exquisitely musical language ; he 
finds his inspiration in the present 
rather than the past; he sees Nature 
with the eye of a true poet. No 
wonder, therefore, that whatever 


Coppée writes is worth reading, 
especially by those who wish to at- 
tain a just appreciation of French 
thought and French literature in 


the present day. His realism, a 
realism of the most poetic kind, 
may be understood by a perusal of 
two poems in his first published 
volume, namely Angélus and La 
Gréve des Forgerons ; the first rather 
a long poem, the second quite short, 
both of them realistic in the true 
sense of the word. Let us begin 
with Angélus. The scene of the 
story is laid by the sea, and in a few 
deliciously poetic and smooth flow- 
ing lines, we have the key-note to 
the whole poem. 

In a little village built in rocks 
that overlook the southern sea, 
live two good old men bound to- 
gether by long companionship and 
mutually shared services for the 
common weal; namely, the parish 
priest and his friend and servant, 
formerly a soldier, now the parish 


clerk and grave-digger. They lead 
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the purest, simplest, most pious 
lives, yet, as old age creeps upon 
them, find the days long and the 
seasons weary. Why is itso? Be. 
cause they are alone, because there 
is no ray of youth to brighten their 
home, because they are without the 
gladdening presence of children. 
One dismal winter evening after 
the Angelus had sounded, the two 
returning to the parsonage found 
an infant child lying on the thres. 
hold of the church. The little 
godsend, for so, after the first mo- 
ment of surprise and emotion, they 
regarded it, was named Angelus on 
the spot, and straightway they 
carried it home. ‘God has sent us 
a mighty pretty gift,’ cried the old 
soldier; who, however, did not ven- 
ture to touch the infant when it 
awoke, but preferred to leave the 
delicate business of undressing to 
the curé. This scene is charmingly 
described. With trembling fingers 
and his heart beating as it had not 
done since the first time of conse. 
crating the Host, the good old 
priest began his task, tenderly tak- 
ing off the child’s tattered garments, 
‘almost astonished to find it with- 
out wings!’ 

The orphan thus strangely mo- 
thered on that November evening, 
throve, and the once quiet and 
melancholy presbytére was meta- 
morphosed by his presence. His 
protectors lavished tenderness upon 
him, were foolishly anxious about 
him, but they could not give him 
what he wanted more than food and 
sunshine, namely, a mother’s love 
and the fellowship of other chil- 
dren. Having been made the 
associate of old people from his 
infancy (and herein Coppée shows 
a true insight into child nature), 
the boy felt ill at ease with com- 
panions of his own age and pre- 
ferred to play by himself. What was 
passing in his mind during those 
pensive rambles on the sea-shore, 
they could not tell, and they con- 
tented themselves with the affection 
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he displayed for them, not noticing 
his wan, thoughtful look. If he 
seemed unusually ailing they at- 
tributed it to some passing childish 
malady, and blindly busied them- 
selves with plans for his future. 
One brilliant moonlit night when 
the waves rippled musically on the 
gleaming shore, the two talked of 
this whilst the child drowsed, as they 
thought, beside them. The curé 
declared that Angelus should not 
be reared for the Church. A 
priest’s life was too full of privation 
and peril; no, the boy should be 
saved from so laborious and sorely 
tempted an existence. His com- 
panion, for his part, protested 
against making the child a soldier. 
When they had both done, Angelus 
smiling gravely confessed that he 
had been awake all the time, and 
that he had himself long made up 
his mind what he should be. 


Je veux étre marin sur la mer. 
volumes m’ont 

Parlé de pays au ciel toujours clément, 

Aux arbres toujours verts, pleins d’oiseaux 
magnifiques, 

Ou Yon allait porté par les flots paci- 
fiques— 

Je veux partir pour ces pays délicieux ; 

Ce ciel gris m’est fatal. Quand je ferme 
les yeux 

Tout prend la couleur d’or du soleil dans 
me réves, 

Et les vagues au loin murmurant sur les 
gréves 

Me disent—car j’entends des mots dans 
leurs rumeurs— 

‘Viens avec nous et fuis ces climats ou 
tu meurs.’ . . 


Ces 


Péres, j'ai maintenant un réve singulier ; 

Est-ce un réve? Prenez mes deux mains 
dans les voétres. 

les astres dans la mer, les uns aprés les 
autres, 

Sont tous tombés, tombés ; et dans le ciel 
en deuil.... 

Il n’en reste qu'un. 
naitre, 

Celui-la, car il brille au haut de ma fenétre 

Le soir, et je le vois de mon cher petit lit, 

Et c'est le seul qui reste au ciel. Mais il 
palit ; 

lla Pair aussi d’étre attiré par le gouffre. 

On dirait qu'il s’éteint et l'on dirait qu'il 
souffre. 

Regardez ; le voilA qui file, qui s’enfuit. 


Vous devez le con- 
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Il est tombé! J’ai froid! j'ai peur! . . 


. Et 
c'est la nuit! 


‘I will be a sailor,’ he said, ‘and 
visit those countries of which I have 
read in books, lands where the skies 
are ever blue, the trees are always 
green, and birds of wondrous plu- 
mage haunt the forest. When I 
close my eyes, I see everything 
gold-coloured; and the waves as 
they ripple on the sands whisper to 
me, Come away.’ But the en- 
ticing whispers of the sea were the 
biddings of death not life, and whilst 
the tide beat monotonously against 
the rocky shore, he was gradually 
nearing the haven of eternal repose. 
‘I have had the strangest dream,’ 
he said, after a pause, ‘or is it a 
dream? The heavens are in mourn- 
ing, one by one the stars have 
dropped into the sea, and only my 
own little star, the star that shines 
upon me in my bed, is left. But it 
grows paler and paler. It is dis- 
appearing too. lt has fallen into 
the waves like the others. I am 
cold, I am terrified. It is night.’ 

He died and the curé and the 
grave-digger were again left alone, 
with a weight of sadness on their 
hearts that approached despair. The 
village folks grew almost afraid of 
the two solitary figures who wended 
their way from the church to the 
presbytére after vespers, the melan- 
choly Angelus sounding through the 
darkness, ‘long, sad, solemn, as 
their own despair.’ 

We cannot help thinking that 
Coppée, in this early poem, has set 
himself to pourtray that melancholy 
side of French life embodied in the 
French rural clergy and the wide- 
spread charity administered by the 
Church. All motherless, fatherless, 
helpless humanity, with very few 
exceptions, is under the care of the 
priests and the nuns—excellent men 
and women, it may be—but being, 
by virtue of their condition, debarred 
from the experiences of domestic 
life, totally unfitted for their re- 
sponsibilities. This fact begins to 
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be realised by French mothers and 
fathers, and it is quite possible that 
Coppée—whose range of sympathies 
and knowledge of life are large— 
may have put into poetic form some 
true incident that has come under 
his notice. Looked at in this way, 
the poem before us has peculiar 
interest. What resident in a French 
country village has not felt deep 
compassion at the sight of just such 
lonely figures as Coppée describes— 
an aged priest accompanied by a 
parish sexton, bent and old as him- 
self, returning to their lonely home 
after service? And the joyless 
faces of the long strings of orphan 
children, marshalled out for their 
weekly walk under the care of 
nuns and priests, affect a stranger 
no less painfully. 

Very different in form and colour 
is the vigorous little poem called 
La Gréve des Forgerons. An old 
blacksmith charged with murder 
tells his story to his judges. This 


he does briefly, and the picture 


put before us has a Rembrandt 
vitality and power, which give 
Coppée a high place among the 
realistic writers of the day. The 
blacksmiths were on strike. The 
winter was a hard one, and they 
had struck because their wages did 
not suffice to keep body and soul 
together. The old man now at the 
bar on a charge of murder resisted 
the importunities of his fellow-work- 
men as long as he could, but at last 
gave way and saw himself with his 
aged wife and two orphan grand- 
children en gréve, that is—on the 
verge of starvation. He could not 
steal, and describes how with hun- 
ger staring him in the face, and, 
indeed, already gnawing within, 
he used to walk about the streets 
desperately; always returning to 
find something more of his little 
household effects carried to the 
Mont de Piété to buy bread. At 
last, one evening his wife tells him 
that their only remaining mattress 
has been refused there as worthless. 
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They have no longer any means of 
buyinga bit of bread forthe children. 
This decides him to act. He goes 
straight to the cabaret, where he 
finds his companions drinking, and 
fiercely asks them for permission to 
return to the forge. For himself, 
he says, he cares little, he is ready 
to die like a dog in the streets, but 
with regard to his wife and the 
orphans it is another matter. One 
of the younger men calls him 
coward when he makes known 
his request, and at that word, his 
blood boils within him. ‘Since 
you do not grant me leave to go 
back to the forge,’ he says, ‘be it 
so; my wife and the children must 
die of hunger; but I swear that 
you shall answer for this. We 
will have it out like bourgeois.’ 
They fight, the weapon chosen 
being the blacksmith’s hammer, and 
the old man deals his insulter a 
death-blow. He then gives himself 
up to the police; leaving behind 
him his hat, the only thing he pos- 
sesses to buy a last morsel of bread 
for his wife and grandchildren. 

This poem, probably founded on 
fact, is exceedingly vigorous, and 
stamps Coppée as a writer of great 
sincerity and power, of passionate 
sympathy, moreover, with the age 
in which he is cast. Péle enfant du 
vieux Paris, as he calls himself, he 
wanders about the streets and bon- 
levards of the adored city, finding 
often in nocturnal promenades the 
inspirations other poets seek in an 
ideal world and a_ buried past. 
When we turn to his dramatic 
works, these characteristics are more 
apparent still. 

So closely indeed does Coppée as- 
sociate himself with the spirit of 
his age, in other words, with the 
sins, sorrows, mundane pleasures, 
and spiritual aspirations of Paris, 
that he offends taste by virtue of 
excessive realism. Yet his plays, 
or drames en vers, are popular in 
France, and have been represented 
by leading artistes. All are note- 
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worthy for their elegant diction, 
graceful fancy and poetic form. It 
will only be necessary here to de- 
scribe one or two. We will begin 
with the pieceentitled Deux Douleurs. 
Here the action is confined to two 
women, the third réle being that of 
an old servant, who has little to do 
with the story. A country girl in 
Brittany, named Berthe, betrothed 
long ago to a poet, living in Paris, 
and neglected by him, has come to 
the city on hearing of his death—we 
know already on what quest. She 
is determined to find out what it is 
that has stood in the way of her 
love and hopes; for whose sake she 
has been left to pine away in the 
country, losing alike her youth and 
her beauty, wasting herself with 
secret despair, She goes tothe rooms 
of her betrothed, and whilst apostro- 
phising his books, pen, and writing- 
table, there enters by a side door 
another woman, whom instinct tells 
her is her rival. Then a powerful 
scene ensues between the pious, 
simple Breton girl and the woman 
of the world—a wife, moreover, who 
has hitherto kept her guilty passion 
from her husband. Berthe says— 


Ila trahi, vous seule égarant sa raison ! 

Ainsi nous vieillerions filles dans nos pro- 
vineces, 

Faisant rire les sots de nos robes trop 
minces 

Et de nos 
passés, 

Nous fiant aux sermens anciens des fiancés, 

Et dans léglise allant, devant les bonnes 
Vierges, 

Briler dévotement 
cierges, 

Et nous nous ecacherions pour sangloter 
tout bas, 

Attendant le billet si cher qui ne vient pas! 

Et l’on nous laisserait 4 la fin sans nouvelles; 

Nos miroirs nous diraient qu’on n'est pas 
toujours belle! 

Et regardant grandir les enfants tous petits 

Jadis, quand nos amis oublieux sont partis, 

Nous gagnerions la lente et la pénible 
science 

De l'abnégation et de la patience! 


mantelets aux vieux rubans 


pour eux de petits 


‘He has betrayed me,—you, and 
you alone, leading his reason astray ! 
Thus it is we country girls grow old, 
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making fools langh at our dresses 
no longer in the fashion, our mantles 
with ribbons of last year; whilst we, 
believing always in the vows of our 
betrothed, devoutly burn our tapers 
for him before the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin, hiding ourselves to 
weep in secret, always looking for 
the beloved letter which never comes! 
And we are left to the last without 
news, our glasses telling us some 
day that our beauty has faded! We 
see the children grow up who were 
infants when our false one departed, 
and thus we learn, slowly and pain- 
fully, the lesson of renunciation and 
patience.’ 

The dénotiment is what might be 
expected. Berthe at last promises for- 
giveness, and the two agree to meet at 
the dead man’s tomb toset the seal on 
this reconciliation. All this is very 
Parisian and very painful. Yet the 
realism of L’ Abandonnée shocks us 
more still. Here the motif is as 
simple as the other—the story of 
Faust and Gretchen to begin 
with, and the ghastliest scene ima- 
ginable by way of a dénotiment. 
The Faust of the story, now a 
renowned, flourishing physician, 
about to marry an heiress, finds in 
the hospital the girl he had deceived 
and abandoned twelve years before. 
She is dying; after their recogni- 
tion she dies in his presence, and 
sceptic though he is, he turns 
round to the priest present in an 
agony of remorse and despair : 


Ah, c'est toi, prétre. Eh bien, 
Ecoute. Cette femme avait le cceur chrétien 
Et son dernier soupir a parlé d’espérance, 
Et moi, qui suis le seul auteur de sa souf- 
france— 
Oui, moi, qui l’ai réduite 4 mourir dans ce 
lieu— 
Je viens te demander, prétre, s'il est un 
Dieu, 
Qui, lorsque le rémords aura puni le crime, 
Laissera le bourreau jugé par sa victime ; 
Je viens te demander sil est un paradis 
Out les élus pourront absoudre les maudits, 
Ou seront pardonnés, au-dela de la tombe, 
Et pour l’éternité, l’aigle par la colombe, 
Le tigre par l’'agneau, les méchants par les 
bons; 
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Je viens te demander cela, prétre : réponds ; 
Car le bourreau, c'est moi; la victime, c’est 
elle! 


And the priest replies— 


Il est un Dieu, mon fils, et l’dme est im- 
mortelle. 


‘Listen,’ he says. ‘This woman 
possessed the heart of a Christian, 
and with her last breath spoke of 
hope ; and I—I, who am the cause 
of her dying here; I, the sole 
author of all her misery, I ask 
you, priest, is there indeed a God ? 
I ask you, is there a paradise, 
where, for all eternity, the elect can 
pardon the accursed ; the dove, the 
eagle ; the lamb, the tiger ; the ange- 
lic, the base—answer me, for I am 
the murderer, she is the victim! 
The priest answers, solemnly raising 
his hand to heaven, ‘ My son, there 
is a God, and the soul is im- 
mortal.’ 

The guilty man falls on his knees 
before the body of his victim, the 
priest raises his hands to heaven, 
and the curtain drops! 

Les deux Douleurs was acted for 
the first time at the Théatre Francais 
in April 1870, Mdlle. Agar, taking 
the first rdle; L’ Abandonnée at the 
Gymnase in November 1871. It 
may appear astounding that such 
terrible realism should be permitted 
on the stage, but we must remem- 
ber how strong is the French 
craving for excitement, no matter 
of what kind; and how in imagina- 
tive literature, as well as art, the 
horrible is found side by side with 
the beautiful. Half the pictures 
on the walls of the Salon are made 
up of bloodshed and battle, death 
agonies, wounds, and contortions. 
Some of the best writers of fiction 
are infected by the contagion, and 
Coppée no more than the rest of 
his countrymen has been able to 
escape the influences under which 
his taste has been formed. Some 
of his writings are entirely free 
from this defect — for instance, 
Fais ce que dois: Episode drama- 
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tique, based on a patriotic theme, 
and acted at the Odéon soon after 
the termination of the war; also 
Les Passants, a dainty little trifle ; 
and with these might be mentioned 
others, to be commended to all 
lovers of French literature of the 
lighter kind. There can be no 
doubt that his writings give evi- 
dence of a healthier feeling for 
dramatic art than that called forth 
under the Empire. Thoroughly 
French, he is, moreover, only 
to be appreciated by those who 
have real sympathy with our neigh- 
bours and some insight into their 
hopes, aspirations, and ways of 
thought. 

Sully Prudhomme is a poet of 
quite another stamp. Inclined to 
metaphysics and philosophy, he does 
not, like Coppée, content himself 
with powerful or gracious realisa- 
tions of human life and passion of 
the day, but goes deeper still, 
searching into those mysteries 
which have perplexed the wise and 
the dreamer from all time, explor- 
ing the regions of thought rather 
than the varied phases of social 
existence. Life to Sully Prud- 
homme means thought, art, in- 
tellectual aspiration and _ endea- 
vour, and the problems he sets 
himself to solve are those of in- 
tellect, not of passion, of soul, not 
of sense. He strives after the 
inner meaning of outward things, 
to solve the primeval riddles 
of existence. Like Coppée, he 
shows a complete mastery of his 
native language, and his verse is 
always musical to the ear. In the 
little volume before us, Stances 
et Potmes, 1865-1866, are several 
poems bearing evidence of youth 
and inexperience, but many are 
full of vigour and originality, not- 
ably Le Lion and La Parole. 

The first poem may worthily be 
compared to Victor Hugo’s superb 
episode Les Lions in La Légende 
des Sitcles. The two should be read 
together. Sully Prudhomme de- 
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scribes the king of the forest— 
called by Victor Hugo ‘le grand 
réveur solitaire de l’ombre’—rous- 
ing himself after his long sleep 
throughout the burning African 
day. He shows him stepping forth 
into the night, his brilliant eyes 
peering into the depths of the forest 
as he goes. The crescent moon, 
the splendour of the stars, fill him 
with rapture. His gait is that of a 
sage; he walks with mystery, like a 
priest of night. 


Ia nuit dans le désert vient 4 pas lents 
s’asseoir, 
Avec sa robe d’ombre 
détoiles .... 
Lherbe fume et l’Asie est comme un en- 
censoir: 

Cest l'heure du Lion, 
pierres, 

Et sous un jour pesant aux rayons irrités, 

Iladormi. C'est lheure; il ouvre les pau- 
piéres, 

Se dresse en soupirant, les ongles écartés, 

Et va; ses grands yeux clairs dans les té- 
nébres plongent, 

... le croissant de la lune 

Létonne, la splendeur des astres le remplit. 

Son allure est d’un sage; il marche avec 
mystére, 

Comme un prétre des nuits. 


et son bandeau 


Sur les brilantes 


After familiarising us with the 
forest life of the desert king, the 
poet transports us across the seas, 
and we encounter him in captivity, 
spell-bound by that once unknown 
power—the human eye. That ter- 
rible eye transfixes him like a 
weapon, and no less of a mystery 
and a dread are the iron bars of his 
prison. What is this strange sub- 
stance that his hitherto invincible 
teeth cannot break? The poem 
finishes with an eloquent appeal 
from nature to man. ‘ Take all that 
I offer,’ she says, ‘but torture not. 
Pain is the dispensation of God.’ 

La Parole is a short poem, con- 
taining many fine thoughts. After 
a noble panegyric of human speech 
the poet indulges in a dream which 
should surely nowhere meet with so 
ardent a response as in the hearts of 
his fellow-countrymen. When wars 
and civil commotions have ceased 
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from the face of the earth, he writes 

thus— 

O divine Eloquence! alors tu n‘auras plus 

Pour image la mer aux éternels reflux ; 

Tu prendras pour symbole une source 
téconde, 

Un fleure large et pur, le flot de la Gironde, 

Qui, donnant son murmure aux lévres qui 
lont bu, 


Trempe au ceur des enfans l'amour et la 
vertu, 

Et comme l'eau descend des cimes aux 
vallées, 

En charriant l’'argile et les pierres salées, 

Et sans niveler l’herbe et les chénes entre 
eux, 


Les baigner également d'un torrent sayou- 
reux, 


Ainsi dans les cités, 4 travers les campagnes, 
Tu répandras ce baume épanché des mon- 
tagnes. 

‘Then, O Divine Eloquence! 
shalt thou have for symbol, not the 
unchanging ocean tide, but a river 
large-flowing and clear, steeping 
the hearts of all who drink, in 
love and virtue; and as a torrent 
descending from the mountain-tops 
to the valleys, clearing away im- 
purities and obstacles, and refresh- 
ing everything it comes near, so 
shall Eloquence descend alike upon 
the cities and the fields.’ He adds: 

Les mots sont souverains, 
Quand bondit Mirabeau, lesquels sont le 
plus craints, 
Ou des mots ou des rois ? 

It will be seen from this brief 
notice that Sully Prudhomme is a 
poet of noble aspirations, a man of 
real genius, who turns to pure 
and manly sources of inspiration. 
We look with some interest for 
his forthcoming poem, the sub- 
ject of which is afforded by Dar- 
win’s Theory of Evolution. The 
present brief notice cannot deal, of 
course, with all that is most cha- 
racteristic of this writer. 

When we come to Nadaund, the 
joyous Gascon singer, we must take 
our subject more leisurely. How 
many hundreds of songs—witty, 
popular love-ditties, drinking songs, 
people’s songs—has Gustave Na- 
daud written? Perhaps he himself 
hardly knows, though wherever the 
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traveller wanders throughout his 
beloved France he will find them in 
the mouths of his countrymen. 
Never was poet happier—as poet— 
than Nadaud. Eminently a French- 
man, he has written everyone of his 
hundreds of songs for Frenchmen, 
Parisian and provincial, aristocrat 
and bourgeois, rich and poor, as 
the case may be, and everyone has 
found an echo. Béranger is hardly 
better known or more loved, and 
Nadand’s popularity may be gather- 
ed from the numerous editions of his 
works which have already appeared, 
and continue to appear. Besides 
the handsome volume containing 
his portrait and his earliest col- 
lected songs, numerous’ small 
volumes have been published ; ‘]’un 
plus joli que l’autre,’ as our French 
neighbours say ; all fresh, gay, witty, 
and youthfal. The sight of such a 
library emanating from a single 
brain takes one’s breath away, but 
here all has the ring of the true 
metal. The fertile writer never for 
a moment seems to have spent his 
forces, and never for a moment 
wearies his reader. Such bound- 
less versatility and vivaciousness 
fascinate us at once, although 
we are not Gascon and not even 
French. 

Nor is Nadaud’s exuberance of 
imagination less astounding than 
his extraordinary mastery ofrhythm 
and melody. He is as happy in 
form as in subject, and plays with 
words as dexterously, and often 
perilously, as a conjuror with 
dancing plates. The theme of his 
verse is as varied as the shape in 
which he moulds it; and only to 
study the works of this light-hearted 
singer is to realise the wondrous pli- 
ability, grace, and geniality of the 
French language, also the brilliance, 
versatility, and rapidity of the 
French mind. Turning over the 
pleasant pages of these volumes, we 
smile at a happy touch here, a wit- 
ticism there, sparkling thoughts 
everywhere, and gradually cease to 
wonder at the unexampled way in 
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which the French nation bear unex- 
ampled misfortune. The genius of 
the people is a genius that must bask 
in sunshine or remain hidden, and 
even to make merry over national 
follies and ill-luck is to them prefer- 
able to not making merry at all. 
Certainly, this kind of temperament 
is so directly opposed to our insular 
one, that half the charm of living 
with our neighbours on the other 
side of La Manche must be attri- 
buted to the sense of contrast. 

Nadaud’s Gascon songs are deli- 
cious ; let us take, for instance, the 
well-known Carcassonne. We are 
all more or less like the aged 
peasant, the burden of whose griev- 
ance was, ‘Ihave never seen Car- 
cassonne!” Some may have one 
longing, some another; we have 
each our Carcassonne, the acmé 
of longing and desire never to be 
attained, and which, if attained, 
would inevitably fall short of expec- 
tation. 


CARCASSONNE. 
‘ Je.me fais vieux, j'ai soixante ans, 
J'ai travaillé toute ma vie, 
Sans avoir pendant tout ce temps 
Pu satisfaire mon envie. 
Je vois bien qu'il n'est ici-bas 
De bonheur complet pour personne : 
Mon veeu ne s’accomplira pas ; 
Je n'ai jamais vu Carcassonne ! 
‘On voit la ville de la-haut, 
Derriére les montagnes bleues, 
Mais pour y parvenir il faut, 
Il faut faire cing grandes lieues ; 
En faire autant pour revenir. 
Ah! si la vendange était bonne! 
Le raisin ne veut pas jaunir. 
Je ne verrai pas Carcassonne ! 


‘On dit qu’on y voit tous les jours, 
Ni plus ni moins que les dimanches, 
Des gens s’en aller sur le cours 
En habits neufs, en robes blanches. 
On dit qu’on y voit des chateaux 
Grands comme ceux de Bubylone, 
Un évéque et deux généraux. 
Je ne connais pas Carcassonne ! 
‘Le vicaire a cent fois raison ; 
C’est des imprudents que nous sommes ; 
Il dirait dans son oraison 
Que l’ambition perd les hommes. 
Si je pouvais trouver pourtant 
Deux jours 4 la fin d’automne, 
Mon Dieu, que je mourrai content 
Aprés avoir vu Carcassonne ! 
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‘Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! pardonnez-moi, 
Si ma priére vous offense ; 
On voit toujours plus haut que soi, 
En vieillesse comme en enfance. 
Ma femme avec mon fils Aignan 
A voyagé jusqu’é Narbonne ; 
Mon filleul a vu Perpignan, 
Et je n’ai pas vu Carcassonne !’ 
Ainsi chantait, prés de Limoux, 
Un paysan courbé par l’dge. 
Je lui dis, ‘ Ami, levez-vous : 
Nous allons faire le voyage.’ 
Nous partimes le lendemain, 
Mais (que le bon Dieu lui pardonne!) 
Il mourut 4 moitié chemin. 
Il n’a jamais vu Carcassonne! 


‘I am getting old,’ sings a 
Gascon peasant; ‘I have worked 
hard all my life; but I have never 
yet been able to do what I want. 
I see well enough there is no 
perfect happiness for anyone in 
this world ; my wish is not accom- 
plished. I have never seen Car- 
cassonne! The town is seen from 
a distance behind the blue moun- 
tains yonder, but to arrive there 
you have to make a journey of five 
long leagues, and the same to get 
back again. Ah! if only the vint- 
age were good. But the grapes 
won’t ripen. I shall never see 
Carcassonne! They tell me you see 
there every day, nor more nor less 
than on a Sunday, people walking 
in the squares in new clothes and 
white dresses, castles large as those 
of Babylon, a bishop, and two 
generals to boot. I have never 
seen Carcassonne! The vicar is 
right a hundred times over. We 
have no sense, any of us. He 
said in his sermon that it is ambi- 
tion that ruins mankind. 

‘Nevertheless, if I could find two 
days to spare at the close of the 
autumn. Heavens! I should die 
easy if I had only seen Carcas- 
sonne! My God! forgive me if 
my prayer displeases Thee! We 
are always looking too high, alike 
im youth and old age. My wife 
and my son Aignan have travelled to 
Narbonne! my son-in-law has seen 
Perpignan ; and I have never seen 

arcassonne.” ‘Thus sang an old 
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peasant bent with age,’ adds the 
poet. ‘I said to him, “Friend, 
let us make the journey together.” 
We set out next day, but—the Lord 
have mercy on his soul—he died 
half-way. He never saw Carcas- 
sonne !’ 

La Garonne is another quaint and 
humorous peasant song, exceedingly 
popular in France. In this, no less 
than in the foregoing, he playfully 
and wittily illustrates a common, 
and in some respects commendable, 
frailty of the simple, the un- 
travelled, and the unsophisticated 
—namely, that profound belief in 
their own especial little corner of 
the beloved patrie, that intense love 
of every natural feature of the 
especial country they have known 
since childhood. We are all tolerably 
familiar with the weakness which 
has its root in ardent if narrow- 
minded patriotism, but in its in- 
tensity it is only to be seen among 
our French neighbours, especially 
the peasants. To the Breton there 
is no country in the world like la 
petite Bretagne, to the Gascon, no 
province half so beautiful as Gas- 
cony, no river in the world to be 
compared to La Garonne. This is 
how a Gascon peasant sings its 
praises : 


Si la Garonne avait voulu, 
Lanturlu ! 

Quand elle sortit de sa source, 

Diriger autrement sa course, 

Et vers le Midi s’épancher, 

Qui done eit pu l’en empécher ? 

Tranchant vallon, plaine et montagne, 

Si la Garonne avait voulu,' 
Lanturlu! 

Elle allait arroser l’Espagne, 

Si la Garonne avait voulu, 
Lanturlu! 

Pousser au Nord sa marche errante, 

Elle aurait coupé la Charente, 

Coupé la Loire aux bords fleuris, 

Coupé la Seine dans Paris, 

Et moitié verte, moitié blanche, 

Si la Garonne avait voulu, 
Lanturlu! 

Elle se jetuit dans la Manche ! 


Si la Garonne avait vyoulu, 


Lanturlu! 
Elle aurait pu boire la Sadne, 
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Boire le Rhin aprés le Rhine ; 
De la, se dirigeant vers |’Est, 
Absorber le Danube a Pesth, 
Et puis, ivre 4 force de boire, 
Si la Garonne avait youlu, 
Lanturlu! 
Elle aurait grossi la mer Noire. 
Si la Garonne avait voulu, 
Lanturlu! 
Elle uurait pu dans sa furie, 
Pénétrer jusqu’en Sibérie, 
Passer l’UOural et le Volga, 
Traverser tout le Kamschatka, 
Et d’Atlas déchargeant l’épaule, 
Si la Garonne avait voulu, 
Lanturlu! 
Elle aurait dégelé le Péle. 
La Garonne n’a pas voulu, 
Lanturlu! 
Humilier les autres fleuves ; 
Seulement, pour faire ses preuves, 
Elle arrondit son petit lot: 
Ayant pris le Tarn et le Lot, 
Elle confisqua la Dordogne ; 
La Garonne n’a pas voulu, 
Lanturlu! 
Quitter le pays de Gascogne! 


The effect of this poem recited 
to a French audience is magical, so 
naively is the climax arrived at, 
so happily is given in a line the 
mingled vanity, patriotism, and 
boastfulness of your true, old- 
fashioned Gascon peasant. Nadaud 
has written nothing more charming 
or more popular than this little 
song. 

Nadaud’s poetry is, however, a 
mirror in which the follies and 
vanities of every phase of modern 
French life are reflected. He 
satirises the petty rivalry of préfet 
and mayor, the heartlessness of the 
Parisian beauty, the calculating 
spirit of the bourgeois, the narrow- 
mindedness of country life, the 
frailties of all classes, the shortcom- 
ings of statesmen and governments. 
In a little poem called the Secret of 
Happiness, he tells us that he knows 
one way, and one only of living 
felicitously and long ; he invites us 
to follow him to a country villa, 
attractive from its modesty, where 
the aspect of everything shows that 
ennui is unknown within its pre- 
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cincts. There the true verve gauloise 
is found ; there host and guest play 
at whist in wet weather and at bowls 
in fine, losing their temper over 
neither. They talk learnedly, under 
the shadow of the trees, they read 
old authors as well as new, the time 
is spent in discussing all kinds of 
subjects, earnestly, yet amicably. 
Do you ask the secret of this 
harmony—it is told in five words. 
Here we don't talk politics. <A 
maxim by the way, which would 
greatly add to the agreeableness 
of French society if adhered to 
generally. We in England can 
with difficulty realize the passionate 
vehemence put into every circum- 
stance of daily life by the intro- 
duction of political bias. To talk 
of politics in France indeed is to 
render conversation always danger- 
ous and often impossible. 

Thus gaily Nadaud inculcates his 
social and moral lessons, never lin- 
gering too long on the same strain, 
never talking unwholesome truths 
withouta smile. A charming poet, 
a pleasant moralist, an ever youthful 
and even joyous fellow guest at the 
banquet of life, he sits down alike 
with rich and poor, wise and simple, 
and makes himself welcome to all. 
He is just as much at home in the 
cottage of the Gascon peasant as 
in the boudoir of a duchess, be- 
hind the shopman’s counter, in the 
moonlit woods. Always making 
rhymes, never rhyming unmusically, 
always on the alert to rail at 
human weakness, never unkindly, 
he says :— 

Il faut sous un refrain frivole 

Cacher une legon, 

Charme, éléve, console, 

Et vole, vole, vole. 
And seeing the quality of his songs 
and the character of the vast audi- 
ence to which they are addressed, 
no wonder they are taking their 
place beside those of Béranger in the 
hearts of the French people. 

M. B.-E. 
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QUARTER SESSIONS UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH. 


FROM 


ORIGINAL RECORDS. 


By A. H. A. Hamitrton. 


HE King was dead, the Parlia- 
ment was fading away, and 
the sword was now the lord of Eng- 
land. But Quarter Sessions con- 
tinued to be held as usual, and the 
Court issued its orders on the usual 
subjects, though the number of 
justices in. attendance appears at 
first to have been very small, and 
on one occasion did not exceed 
five. 

At Easter 1649 we hear of a 
collection made on a thanksgiving 
day appointed ‘for a victory over 
the Irish rebels obtained by the 
Lord Inchiquin.’ That nobleman 
was fond of fighting on any side, 
and was so unfortunate as to take 
the King’s part just before Crom- 
well landed in Ireland. 

On the same occasion an order 
was made to restrain the conversion 
of barley into malt, ‘forasmuch as 
by reason of the extremity of winter 
it is much to be feared that there 
will be a scarcity of corn at harvest, 
and that God will punish our excess 
and abuse of His creatures by the 
want of them, the poor everywhere 
complaining of their necessities, and 
all sober people abhorring the multi- 
tude of ale-houses, and protesting 
against the unreasonable quantity 
of barley turned into malt, which is 
wantonly and wickedly spent in such 
houses.’ 

At Midsummer and Michaelmas 
the chief business, as we may well 
believe, was the arrangement of 
the pensions to be allotted to the 
*maymed souldiers.’ They were not 
excessively liberal, and rarely ex- 
ceeded 40s. ayear. Some unfortu- 
nate men were dismissed with a gra- 
tuity of only 5s. Widows were 
sometimes allowed a small gratuity, 
never a pension. Thirty-two poor 


widows, ‘ whose husbands were slain 
in the Parliament’s service in de- 
fence of Plymouth,’ were to receive 
20s. a piece, but the ordinary allow- 
ance was no more than half that 
sum. The widow of a captain 
killed in action received 4os., ‘ and 
she to trouble the Court noe more.’ 
Itis mentioned that‘ Walter Yolland, 
a faithful soldier of the Common- 
wealth, was starved to death in the 
prison at Lydford by the inhu- 
mane dealing of the enemy.’ Al- 
together the rates for this purpose 
were double what they had been 
before 1648. 

The King’sname had been retained 
in matters of public business as 
long as he wasalive. Butit was now 
necessary to alter the style of the 
Government, and we find that re- 
cognisances were said to be due 
‘ Custodibus Libertatis Anglize Auc- 
toritate Parliamenti.’ Soon after- 
wards the English language was 
adopted in legal documents, and 
thenceforth we hear of ‘ the Keepers 
of the Liberties of England by 
Authority of Parliament.’ The 
sentences on prisoners, the condi- 
tions of recognisances, and other 
similar entries, are for the first 
time written in English. Even the 
familiar ‘posse comitatus’ becomes 
‘the power of the county,’ and 
the bills of indictment are endorsed 
by the Grand Jury, ‘ wee know not,’ 
instead of Ignoramus. 

The first English Commission of 
the Peace that I have met with 
bears date the 9th day of March 
1651, and commences thus : 


The Keepers of the Liberty of England 
by Authority of Parliament to William 
Lenthall, Speaker of Parliament and Master 
of the Rolls, Oliver Cromwell, Captaine 
Generall of the Armies, Bulstrode White- 
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locke, Richard Keble, John Lisle, Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal, John 
Bradshawe, Chancellor of the Dutchy of 
Lancaster and Chief Justice of Chester, 
Algernon Earl of Northumberland, Wil- 
liam Earl of Salisbury, Henry Rolle, Chief 
Justice of the Upper Bench, John Wylde, 
Chiefe Baron of the Publique Exchequer, 
Robert Nicholas, one of the Justices of the 
Upper Bench, Edmond Prideaux, Attorney 
Generall of the Commonwealth. 


These official personages amount 
to twelve, and then follow the 
names of sixty-eight baronets, 
knights, and esquires, mostly of 
well-known county families. It is 
evident that there was very little 
of the modern democratic ideal 
about this revolution. Any noble- 
man or gentleman who was believed 
to be not ill-affected to the new 
government was included in the 
Commission; and we meet with 
the familiar names which have been 
seldom absent from Devonshire 
Commissions of the Peace— Drakes 
and Rolles, Davies, Yonges, and 
Fortescues, Poles, Quickes, Dukes, 
Carews, Coplestons and Wooll- 
combes. With these are joined 
‘ John Disbrowe and Phillipp Skip- 
pon,’ and one or two others who 
may have belonged to the army. 
‘The said Edmond Prideaux’ is 
assigned as ‘ Keeper of the Rolles 
of the Peace’ in the said county. 

A Commission dated September 
26, 1653, begins, ‘The Keepers of 
the Liberty, &c., to Oliver Cromwell, 
Captaine Generall,’ &c., Mr. William 
Lenthall having evidently become 
of much less importance than 
formerly. And under date of March 
4, 1653, we have a Commission 
commencing thus— 

Oliver, Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and the Domynions thereto belonging. 


The dates might puzzle a reader 
unacquainted with the fact that 
the English year then began on 
March 25, and that March 4 was 
therefore six months later than the 
September of the same year. 

‘The Keepers of the Liberty’ 
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and Mr. William Lenthall had 
their turn again in the Commission 
of July 8, 1659. On that occasion 
‘John Desbrowe’ was appointed 
Keeper of the Rolls in the county 
of Devon. 

The squires who acted as justices 
under the Commonwealth appear 
to have been obliged to ‘sue out 
their pardons’ at: the Restoration, 
and no doubt had to pay heavily 
for them. One of these pardons is 
preserved in the family of John 
Quicke, Esq., of Newton St. Cyres. 
It is headed by a finely-engraved 
portrait of Charles IT. 

We should require the records of 
assizes, and also of the proceedings 
of the major-generals commanding 
the districts, to form a complete 
idea of the administration of jus- 
tice under the Puritan Government. 
But the glimpses we get of it in 
the Sessions- books are curious 
enough, and enable us to see some- 
thing of the state of the country 
in what the cavalier-poet called 


Those gospel-walking times 
When slightest sins are greatest crimes. 


The laws against swearing 
were strictly enforced, and with 
the largest possible interpretation 
against the accused. We are re. 
minded of the reproof that Sir 
Walter Scott put into the mouth of 
Cromwell—‘ What can it avail thee 
to practise a profanity so horrible 
to the ears of others, and which 
brings no emolument to him who 
uses it?’ Every oath was counted. 
For a single oath the fine was 
6s. 8d., but the charge was reduced to 
38. 4d. each ‘on taking a quantity.’ 
Humfrey Trevett, for swearing ten 
oaths, was committed till he pay 
338. 4d. to the poor of Harford. 
John Huishe, of Cheriton, was 
convicted for swearing twenty-two 
oaths and two curses at one time, 
and four oaths and one curse at 
another time. Of course, the 
greater number of these cases 
were disposed of at Petty Sessions, 
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without being sent for trial. One 
justice returned the names of ten 
persons whom he had convicted of 
swearing since the previous ses- 
sions. 

Weare not left without examples 
of what was considered swearing 
in those days. Wm. Hearding, of 
Chittlehampton, for saying two 
several times in Court ‘Upon my 
life,’ was adjudged to be within the 
act of swearing, for which he paid 
6s. 8d. Thomas Butland was fined 
for swearing ‘On my troth.’ Gilbert 
Northcott had to pay 3s. 4d. for 
saying ‘Upon my life.’ Thomas 
Courtis was fined for swearing in 
Court ‘God is my witness,’ and ‘I 
speak in the presence of God.’ 
Christopher Gill, being reproved 
by Mr. Nathaniel Durant, clerk, 
‘for having used the oath, God’s 
Life, in discourse,’ went and in- 
formed against the minister himself 
for swearing ! 

Words appear to have been con- 
sidered of great importance at this 
time. The Cavaliers, beaten in the 
field, seem to have sought the 
small consolation of abusing the 
Government, and annoying the 
ministers who had been intruded 
into the parish churches. The ladies 
occasionally distinguished them- 
selves in this way. Mrs. Hawkins, 
the wife of a clergyman who had 
probably been ‘ sequestered for de- 
linquency,’ and Alice Brooke, single 
woman, were to be apprehended 
‘for their lewd behaviour and 
scandalous conversation,’ and also 
‘for certain heretical and damn- 
able opinions by them vented 
and maintained to the great dis- 
honour of Almighty God, the re- 
proach of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and the offence of all good 
Christians.’ 

Agnes Davie said that Mr. Hop- 
kins, minister of Sandford, ‘ went 
up into the pulpett with God in his 
mouth and the devill in his heart ;’ 
and, worse still, that Mrs. Hopkins 
‘was a Leger in Gorin’s Troope,’ 
whatever that may have been. 
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Goring’s troop, if I remember 
right, was the corps of ‘ child-eaters’ 
to which Captain Wildrake be- 
longed. 

William Langdon, of Brixham,was 
so unfortunate as to get into collision 
with two of the learned professions. 
He was convicted for saying, ‘The 
divell take such a sheppard, and the 
lawer too!’ 

We are shocked to learn that, 
though the committee of the county 
had placed Mr. Edward Hunt, ‘a 
godly and able minister,’ in the 
church of Ashcombe, to preach 
there, and also to receive the tithes, 
duties, and profits belonging there- 
unto, ‘yet the churchwardens and 
other disaffected persons of the said 
parish, in contempt of authority, do 
keep away the key of the said parish 
church, and do constantly disturb 
and interrupt him in the exercise of 
his ministerial function.’ 

At Diptford, Thomas Hingston 
and Nicholas Bastard ‘do most un- 
justly detain the church Bible from 
Mr. Walplate, the minister there, 
and will not permit him to make 
use thereof in the congregation.’ 
At Widworthy, John Hutchins was 
said to have ‘ embezelled the carpett 
of the pulpitt.’ 

At Loddiswell the vicarage was 
forcibly entered and the minister 
turned out. Something of the same 
kind happened at Inwardleigh, 
where Hugh Northleigh, Silvanus 
Hurst, and Alexander Luke ‘into 
the said church with the appurten- 
ances with force and arms did enter, 
and him, the said Thomas Bridg- 
man, out of the same with a strong 
hand did disseize, eject, and expel,’ 
and ‘him so expelled and ejected 
with a strong hand and with might, 
power, and force did keep out,’ &c. 
Even so Nehemiah Holdenough 
complained, ‘I was forcibly expelled 
from my own pulpit, even as a man 
should have been thrust out of his 
own house, by an alien and an in- 
truder, a wolf, who was not at the 
trouble even to put on sheep’s 
clothing.’ 
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At Berry Pomeroy. Andrew 
Curtis was committed for abusing 
Mr. Randall, minister, in the church, 
and for saying that ‘hee did preach 
lyes and errors whereby to bring 
men to the divell.’ In fact, these 
cases of disturbing ministers were 
very numerous throughout the 
county. 

Nor were the lay authorities much 
more popular. Robert Worth was 
find 1ool/. for seditious words, and 
put in the pillory for an hour ‘ with 
a paper in his hat.’ Similar sen- 
tences were by no means uncommon. 
An order for ‘keeping watch and 
ward,’ in 1651, declares that ‘ by 
reason of the late distractions in 
this Commonwealth it is observed 
that, among other inconveniences 
that have happened, the number of 
sturdy beggars, rogues, and wander- 
ing idle persons is greatly increased ; 
and although there have been ex- 
cellent good laws made for the 
punishment of them, yet by the re- 
missness of some inferior officers 
they have not been duly executed, 
so that such vermin do every swarm, 
not only to the terror of honest and 
well affected people, but to the great 
dishonour of the nation. And now 
many persons disaffected to the present 
Government do secretly meet together 
to disturb the peace of this Common- 
wealth,’ &c. 

It may be worth while to quote 
one or two proceedings for speaking 
slanderous words. The ‘ Keepers of 
the Liberties’ evidently allowed none 
to be taken. Here is the indictment 
against William Worth, of Tavi- 
stock, tailor, who, 


Being a dangerous and seditious man, 
evil affected unto, and disliking the Go- 
vernors and Government established in this 
Commonwealth of England, and intending 
to vilify and to bring into hatred and con- 
tempt with the people of this Common- 
wealth the Parliament of England now 
sitting at Westminster, on June 20, 1652, 
having conference and discourse with one 
Richard Kingdon of and concerning the 
people of the Scottish nation, maliciously, 
advisedly, and seditiously, these seditious, 
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malicious, and dangerous words with a loud 
voice did utter and speak, viz., that he (the 
said William Worth meaning) did hope to 
have a King again (of England meaning), 
and that he (the said William Worth.also 
meaning) should have the carrying of the 
Roundheaded Rogues to gaol. In great 
contempt of the Parliament and the mem- 
bers there sitting, and to the great damage 
of the people of this Commonwealth, and 
to the evil example of others in the like 
kind offending. 


He was fined rol., and pilloried 
for one hour. 

Still better is the following in- 
dictment for speaking slanderous 
words against the Parliament. It 
may be considered a gem of legal 
composition : 


DrvonsHire.—The jurors for the Keepers 
of the Liberty of England by authority of 
Parliament do present upon their oaths that 
Hillary Renell of Oakhampton in the coun- 
ty aforesaid, Tayler, being a dangerous and 
seditious person, not only imagining, devis- 
ing, and maliciously and seditiously intend- 
ing the peace, tranquillity, and felicity of 
the good people of this Commonwealth and 
free State of England to disturb, but also 
to move, stir up, and raise discord, rebel- 
lion, and insurrection amongst the good 
people of England aforesaid, and the 
honest, godly, and religious persons then 
assembled in Parliament at Westminster, 
the then supreme authority of this nation, 
with the people aforesaid to cause to be in 
little regard and esteem, and their just and 
right actions in contempt, disgrace, hatred, 
and disdain with the said people of England 
to bring, the 28th day of March, 1653, at 
Oakhampton aforesaid, in the county afore- 
said, having certain speech with one Robert 
Sprage, Hethe said Hillary Reynell, then and 
there of his devilish mind and wicked imagi- 
nation these malicious, horrible, and seditious 
words following, falsely, seditiously, mali- 
ciously, advisedly, and directly, then and 
there spoke, published, and with a loud 
voice uttered (that is to say) I (meaning 
him the said Hillary Reynell) will approve 
that there are none but blood-thirsty and 
murderous and treacherous rogues that 
bears power now in putting the King to 
death (the aforesaid honest, godly, and reli- 
gious persons then assembled in Paurlia- 
ment, the then supreme authority aforesaid 
meaning) who had lately by the laws of 
England caused Charles Stuart, late King of 
England (whom the said Hillary Reynell 
then meant) to suffer death as a traitor, To 
the evil and dangerous example of all others 
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in the like case offending and against the 
publie peace. 
(Endorsed.) 
Witness—Robert Sprage, sworn. 
This bill is true. 


The commonest cases tried at 
Quarter Sessions during the Com- 
monwealth related to those sins 
which most legislators have been 
unwilling to rank among crimes 
punishable by law. I have seen 
literally hundreds of such indict- 
ments of this period. The offences 
in question were no doubt punished 
in the time of Elizabeth, at least 
occasionally, but the law seems to 
have lapsed into desuetude under 
the Stuarts. Under the Puritan 
rule it was revived with a ven- 
geance. The authorities seem to 
have taken an austere delight in 
raking up all the arrears of the 
past years of laxer morality. An 
erder was made in Devonshire 
that every woman who had ever 
had an illegitimate child should be 
committed for trial, unless she had 
been previously punished. Married 
women were actually indicted for 
misconduct with their own hus- 
bands before marriage. The sen- 
tence was sometimes ‘to be whipt,’ 
as in the preceding century, but 
it was more generally three months’ 
imprisonment, and to find sureties 
for good behaviour. At a single 
sessions there were twenty-two 
such cases. 

Breaches of the Seventh Com- 
mandment were treated as capital 
crimes, and were not tried at 
sessions. The calendars of the 
assizes are not entered in the 
books, but we find persons com- 
mitted on such charges, and orders 
respecting the disposal of children 
whose mothers had been executed. 
Advocates of women’s rights may 
have their opinions confirmed by 
observing that the law was executed 
with gross partiality. Probably 
less than five per cent. of the in- 


1 Carlyle's Cromwell, ii. 315. 
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dictments on these subjects were 
directed against individuals of the 
male sex. 

If we deduct these cases, the 
calendars of Sessions appear short, 
but we do not know how many 
cases may have been disposed of 
by the Judges of Assize, or by the 
Major-Generals. In January 1653-4 
the witnesses are first spoken of as 
being ‘on behalf of his Highness 
the Lord Protector.’ In July fol- 
lowing Thomas Nynoe was sen- 
tenced to remain until he paid sool. 
‘for a fyne for speaking trayterous 
words against the Lord Protector.’ 
And in the next year Mellony 
Farye (a woman) was fined 5/. for 
the same offence. 

In 1656 John Huishe was com- 
mitted to the assizes for saying 
that my Lord Protector was a 
rogue, and that he ‘did hope to 
live so long to see him hanged or 
burnt very shortly.” He was ad- 
mitted to bail, himself in 1,o000l., 
and two ‘sureties in 5o0ol. each! 
I suppose there can be little doubt 
that this was the father-in-law of 
Cromwell’s mutinous Adjutant- 
General Allen, who was arrested 
by Captain Unton Crook and the 
High Sheriff ‘at his father-in-law 
Mr. Huish’s house in Devonshire’ 
in January 1655.! 

In October 1658 one William 
Bowles, constable of Tavistock, 
was dismissed from his office and 
bound over to the assizes for saying 
since the death of Oliver Lord 
Protector that he was now free of 
his office, and that it was against 
his conscience to act for this Pro- 
tector, being he was a Cavelleire, 
and farther said that he did believe 
or hope he should shortly act as a 
constable under another Govern- 
ment. He probably got his wish, 
for the next year (1659) was the 
one in which Mr. Pepys’s friend 
boasted that he had managed to 
serve eight different Governments. 
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‘ Sabbath-breaking,’ 
hardly remark, was _ severely 
punished under the Common- 
wealth. Persons were sent for 
trial for travelling with a horse 
on the Lord’s Day, for ‘shooteing 
in a gunne on the Lord’s Day,’ for 
‘ prophaning the Sabbath and beat- 
ing of y°® said Thomas Tanner on 
y® last Lord’s Day,’ for ‘not fre- 
quenting the ordenances, and 
driveing of horses on the Lord’s 
Day.’ 

‘Unlawful meetings at cock- 
matches’ were of course repressed 
with a strong hand. The Court 
was shocked by being informed 
that ‘certaine daies called Revell 
daies are yet observed in diverse 
parishes, which hath beene hereto- 
fore the unhappy occasion of much 
profanenes and wickednes in 
letting out the corruptions of men 
into all manner of disorder, as 
drunkennes, swearing, fighting, and 
playing at games expressly against 
the Word of God and contrary to 
the statute.’ The constables were 
straitly charged to ‘forbid all 
meetings and concurse of people 
wheather strangers or others in 
publike or private houses,’ and to 
bring all offenders before the jus- 
tices, ‘ to bee dealt withall according 
to their demeritts.’ 

The game laws were by no 
means repealed by the Parliament. 
An order to all constables was 
issued by the ‘ Keepers of the Liberty 
of England,’ reciting the penalty of 
20s. imposed ‘ by law for spoyling 
and distroying of every feasant, 
partridge, hare, mallard, pigeon, and 
such like games with any guns, netts, 
crosbowes, or other instruments or 
engyns, and alsoe for spoyling and 
distroying of every egg of phesant 
and partridge, and likewise for 
killing and distroying of hares with 
harepipes, cords, or other engyns.’ 
And likewise the sum of 4os. was 
imposed on any person keeping 
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greyhounds or ‘setting doggs,’ ex- 
cept such as had an estate of in- 
heritance of rol. per annum, or an 
estate for life of 30. yearly, or the 
value of 200/. in goods or chattels. 
‘ Nevertheless,’ the order goes on to 
say, ‘of late yeares the severall 
games above menconed have beene 
more excessively spoyled and dis. 
troyed then hath beene in former 
tymes, especially by the vulgar sort 
of people and men of small worth 
imploying most parte of their tyme 
in taking the said games, thereby 
bringing themselves the rather to 
poverty.’ And the constables were 
enjoined to arrest such offenders 
without warrant. 

Democracy, as I remarked before, 
did not gain much by the Puritan 
Revolution. The doctrines then 
called levelling, in modern language 
socialist or communistic, never at- 
tained any considerable power. It 
was a hundred and forty years be- 
fore the volcanic force of Sans- 
culottism, as Mr. Carlyle would say, 
emerged from the abysses. The 
working classes were probably 
worse off under the Commonwealth 
than at any other time. Ihave met 
with an original table of the rates 
of wages settled by the Justices at 
Exeter, on April 4, 1654. They 
show only a small advance on 
those current in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, sixty years before. When we 
consider the diminution in the pur- 
chasing power of money which had 
certainly taken place, it cannot be 
doubted that such rates must have 
caused muchsuffering. The wages of 
masons, carpenters, and others em- 
ployed in the building trade were 
actually the same as those fixed in 
1594. 

Omitting some superfluous ver- 
biage, the following are the rates of 
wages voted by the Justices in 1654. 

1. No bailiff of husbandry, hind, 
or miller to take above 4l. a year 
and livery, or 8s. 4d. instead. 


2 See Quarter Sessions under Queen Elizabeth, in Fraser's Magazine for June, 1876. 
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2. No common men servants of 
husbandry from the age of 16 to 20 
to take above 40s. a year, and above 
the age of 20 not above 53s. 4/. 

3. No woman servant under 14 
to take any wages but meat, drink, 
and clothes. From 14 to 18 not 
above 16s. and livery, or 6s. 8d. 
instead. From 18 to 30 not above 
23s. 4d. and livery, or 6s. 8d. 

4. Husbandry labourers.—From 
Allhallowtide until Candlemas not 
above 3d. a day, with meat and 
drink, and the rest of the year not 
above 4d. Without meat and 
drink, not above tod.aday. When 
mowing corn and grass, they might 
have 6d. a day with meat and drink, 
or 12d. a day without. 

5. Women ‘labouring at hay,’ 
not above 2d. a day with meat and 
drink, or 6d. without. In corn 
harvest 4d. or 8d. At other work 
2d. or 5d. 

6. ‘Master carpenters,’ masons, 
plumbers, &c., having servants or 
apprentices, and able to take charge 
of the work, not above 6d. a day, 
with meat and drink, or 12d. with- 
out. 

7. ‘ All labourers at husbandry at 
task as they can agree.’ 

8. Other masons, carpenters, &c., 
not above 5d. a day with meat and 
drink, or 11d. without. Appren- 
tices and boys not above 2d. or 6d. 

9. A pair of sawyers not above 
12d, or 28. 

10. Weavers 24d. or 8d. a day. 

1t. Spinsters not above 6d. by 
the week with meat and drink, or 
16d. without. 

12. All weavers and spinsters (if 
by the Greate) as they can agree. 

In 1657 an order was made that 
all ‘masterless persons should take 
masters within one month.’ 

Certain butchers, cordwainers, 
and others were indicted for ‘ exer- 
cizing or using an art, mistery, or 
manuall occupation, not having 


byn brought upp in the same by the 
space of seaven whole yeares at the 
least as an apprentice.’ 
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The restrictions on building 
were continued, and one man was 
fined 58/. for erecting a cottage 
without a licence. 

Religious toleration was, of 
course, at this time considered im- 
possible by all ‘practical men.’ 
Cromwell declared in Ireland that 
the Mass would never be permitted 
in any dominions under the power 
of the Parliament of England. But 
it does not seem clear at first why 
the zeal of the Puritans should have 
been particularly directed to the 
persecution of Quakers. Perhaps 
the ‘ Levellers,’ or Communists, were 
included under that denomination. 
An order of September 1656, 
against rogues and vagabonds, goes 
on to say: 

And now lately divers other persons styled 
by the name ot Quakers, disaffected to the pre- 
sent Government, do wander up and down 
the country, and scatter seditious books and 
papers to the deluding of many weak 
people, undermining the fundamentals of 
religion, denying the Scriptures to be the 
word of God, and the godly ministers of 
England to be the true ministers of the 
gospel, so as many heresies and blasphemies 
are by them vented and broached abroad, to 
the great dishonour of Almighty God and 
grief of all pious and religious people, and 
to the disturbance of the peace of the Com- 
monwealth. 

It was therefore ordered that all 
constables should cause good 
watches and wards to be kept for 
the apprehending of all beggars, 
rogues, vagabonds, wandering, idle, 
and suspicious persons, ‘and that 
they likewise apprehend all such 
persons as travel under the notion 
or name of Quakers without a law- 
ful certificate testifying from whence 
he came and whither he is travelling, 
or shall have or do scatter, publish, 
or own any such seditious books or 
papers as aforesaid, or shall inter- 
rupt or disturb any minister in the 
congregation or otherwise.’ And 
all such persons, together with such 
books and papers, were to be 
brought before some Justice of the 
Peace to be dealt with according to 
law. 
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A similar order respecting 
Quakers was issued in October 
1658, at the beginning of the Pro- 
tectorate of Richard Cromwell. 
And all Quakers’ books found in 
the gaol were to be burnt, especially 
those in the custody of Thomas 
Courtis, a Quaker, and now a pri- 
soner. This was probably the same 
Thomas Courtis who was convicted 
of swearing, a curious offence for a 
Quaker, What he said was merely 
‘God is my witness,’ which he pro- 
bably considered something very 
different from an oath. 

We get the titles of two Quaker 
books in an examination apparently 
of a lady of fortune. Mary Erberie, 
being arrested with Joane Ingrum, 
her servant, and John Browne, 
whose name seems appropriate for 
a footman, said that she was going 
to Launceston to visit some pri- 
soners there, and that ‘ shee owneth 
those people that are by the world 
scornefully called Quakers,’ She 
also admitted having two books, 
one intituled ‘To all that would 
know y° way to the Kingdome, &c.,’ 
and the other ‘Certaine papers 
w“ is y® word of the Lord, as was 
moved from the Lord by his ser- 
vants to several places and persons, 
that they maie bee left without ex- 
cuse, and God maie bee cleare when 
hee judges, and justified in his 
judgements.’ 

I have not met with many of the 
curious Scriptural names supposed 
to be characteristic of this period. 
No Stand fast on High Stringer, or 
Kill Sin Pimple, appears in Devon- 
shire. Abigail, Rhoda, Sampson, 
‘Precilla,’ do not seem very extra- 
ordinary. Now and then we notice 
Elnathan, Archelaus, Mephibosheth, 
Sarepta, ‘ Belshazer,’ John Bap- 
tista, and so forth. ‘ Pentecost’ 
was a name before the Civil War, 
and Christopher, Bartholomew, 
Christian, were always common. 
Armonell, Petronell, Wilmot (fe- 
male), Hannibal, Scipio, Sibilla, 
Melior, are not Biblical. The 
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name ‘ Alpha’ was probably given 
on the principle on which Mr. 
Bumble named the foundlings in 
the workhouse, and ‘ Elevant 
Stoodley’ was no doubt a nick- 
name. ‘Iago’ seems to have been 
not very uncommon as a surname. 
‘ Brute’ was an unpleasant English 
form of Brutus. ‘ Welthian’ and 
*‘Damerne’ were Christian names 
of women. Their derivation is a 
riddle which I give up. 

An instance of the Protector’s 
assumption of more than regal 
power occurs in connection with 
the Castle of Exeter. The Assizes 
and Sessions for the county had 
been held there for generations, 
and the Justices had laid out large 
sums in erecting within it ‘ houses, 
places, and seats of judicature.’ 
But in 1655 they had to appoint 
Colonel Robert Shapcote ‘ to attend 
Generall Disbrowe for the obtayn- 
ing of a grant of the said Castle 
of Exon, and the said howses and 
places of Judicature from his high- 
nes the Lord Protector, to and for 
the use of this county, according 
to his highnes gratious promise in 
that behalfe.’ 

General Disbrowe, otherwise Des- 
borough, was the major-general 
commanding the western district. 

At last there came a time when 
the Justices of Devon thought them- 
selves called upon again to come to 
the front in public affairs. The great 
Protector had been laid among his 
royal predecessors in the chapel of 
Henry the Seventh. His son had 
succeeded him as quietly as a Prince 
of Wales generally succeeds his 
father, but within few days he had 
passed away, neither in anger, nor in 
battle. The times were out of joint. 
It seemed almost certain that the 
country would become a prey to 
anarchy and confusion, and the eyes 
of all men were turned to him 
upon whom the weight and fate of 
England appeared to hang—the 
Devonshire gentleman who held the 
command of the Army of the North. 
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Many years had passed since old 
Sir Thomas Monk (or Mouncke, 
as the Clerk of the Peace delighted 
to write his name), of Potheridge, 
in North Devon, having kept his 
house too open to his friends, found 
himself compelled to keep it shut 
against his creditors. Being sum- 
moned to attend the King on his 
visit to Devonshire in 1625, he 
applied to the under-sheriff for im- 
munity from arrest on that occa- 
sion. ‘That functionary was, perhaps, 
one of those described by the Privy 
Council of James as ‘bred in 
nothing but in craft, extortion, and 
corruption.’ At any rate the re- 
quest was granted, and the knight 
proceeded to Exeter, where he was 
taken by the bailiffs, and lodged in 
the debtors’ ward. He had left at 
home his younger son George, a 
lad of seventeen, waiting for his 
commissioninthearmy. This ener- 
getic young gentleman, hearing of 
the breach of faith of which his 
father had been the victim, rode 
straght to Exeter, caught the 
under-sheriff in the Castle, and 
caned him publicly in a way which 
would probably have been described 
in one of his own indictments as 
‘verberavit, vulneravit, et male- 
tractavit, ita quod de vité maxime 
desperabat.’ How he got away 
from the javelin-men, hue and cry, 
posse comitatus, or whatever force 
the man of law could dispose of, 
does not appear. Had he been 
caught he would no doubt have 
had to stand in the pillory with a 
paper in his hat signifying ‘This is 
the fellow that beat the under- 
sheriff.’ It may be feared that his 
conduct was avenged on his father, 
for poor Sir Thomas appears to 
have died in the sheriff’s prison two 
years afterwards. Certain it is 
that George Monk quitted Devon- 
shire, joined the army at the Isle 
of Rhé, and soon learned to con- 
duct himself with equal bravery 
and greater discretion. From that 
time he saw whatever service was 
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to be seen, in the Low Countries, 
in Northumberland against the 
Scots, in Ireland against the rebels. 
The commencement of the Civil 
War found him in command of a 
regiment, but he had the luck to 
be taken prisoner by Fairfax, and 
kept in captivity until the end of 
the war in England. Towards the 
end of 1646 he took the Covenant, 
joined the army of the Parliament, 
and served with the highest dis- 
tinction in Ireland and Scotland. 
He was not so gifted as some of 
the ‘ warlike saints’ in expounding 
Scripture or spouting politics, but 
probably he was not less valued by 
his chief. The great general and 
statesman of 1650 was himself very 
far removed from the fanatical 
Captain Cromwell of 1642, and 
could appreciate a trusty officer 
who knew perfectly how to do his 
duty, and also how to hold his 
tongue. Inthewordsof Mr. Carlyle, 
Monk is ‘a taciturn man; speaks 
little; thinks more or less; does 
whatever is doable here and else- 
where.’ 

After the pacification of Scotland, 
Monk obtained the command of a 
fleet, with which he succeeded in 
beating the great Admiral Van 
Tromp. And now, in 1659, having 
held for five years the chief com- 
mand in Scotland, he was marching 
south with a well-disciplined army 
of 8,000 veterans, to bear his part 
in the settlement of the Common- 
wealth. 

The gentlemen of Devon, seeing 
that one of themselves had risen so 
high, thought it a good opportunity 
to impress their opinions on the 
authorities. They forwarded the 
following address ‘to the Right 
Honourable William Lenthall, Esq., 
Speaker of the Parliament,’ by the 
hands of Mr. Bampfield, who had 
been member for Exeter, and 
Speaker of Richard Cromwell’s 
House of Commons: 


We, the gentry of the county of Devon, 
finding ourselves without a regular Govern- 
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ment (after your last interruption) designed 
a public meeting to consult remedies, and 
which we could not so conveniently effect 
till this week of our general Quarter Ses- 
sions at Exon, where we found divers of the 
inhabitants groaning under high oppressions, 
and a general defect of trade, to the utter 
ruin of many, and fear of the like to others, 
which is as visible to the whole County, that 
occasioned such disorders as were no small 
trouble and disturbance to us, which, by 
God’s blessing upon our endeavours, were 
soon suppressed and quieted without blood ; 
and though we find, since our first purposes, 
an alteration in the state of affairs, by your 
re-establishment at the helm of Government, 
yet conceive that we are but in part re- 
dressed of our grievances, and that the 
chief expedient will be the recalling all 
those members who were secluded in 1648, 
and sat before the first force upon the Par- 
liament, and also by filling up vacant 
places, and all to be admitted without any 
oath, or engagement previous to their 
entrance, for which things, if you please to 
take a speedy course, we shall defend you 
against all opposers and future interruption, 
with our lives and fortunes, for the accom- 
plishment whereof we shall use all lawful 
means, which we humbly conceive may best 
conduce to the peace and safety of the 
nation. 


A similar letter, or a copy of this 


one, was sent to General Monk. It 
reached him while he was on his 
way from Scotland. Whether he 
had at this time determined to play 
the part of a king-maker, or whe- 
ther he was more inclined to the 
part that Cromwell played before 
him, or to the part that Washington 
played long afterwards, no man can 
tell. He was now a very different 
character from the impulsive boy 
who caned the under-sheriff. He 
was impenetrable as William the 
Silent of Orange, or President 
Grant of America. Probably he 
had no fixed détermination at all, 
and was calmly watching the course 
of public opinion. What is most 
certain is that he had no intention 
of having his hand forced by the 
Justices of Devon, though he paid 
them the compliment of answering 
their address. He wrote to them 
from Leicester, on January 21, 
1660, the curious letter which may 
be read in Harris’s Charles IT, in 
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which he argued against their pro- 
posals, and pointed out the danger 
that the secluded members might 
attempt to restore the Monarchy. 
He reminded them that many vested 
interests had sprung up since the 
war ; that, in ecclesiastical matters, 
the Presbyterians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, and other sectaries, 
had acquired rights which they 
could not be expected to relinquish; 
that, in civil affairs, the estates of 
the King, Queen bishops, and deans 
and chapters had been sold, resold, 

settled on marriages, &e. He 
showed that a King would be bound 
to overturn these arrangements, 
both civil and spiritual, and that 
therefore the attempt to restore 

Monarchy would certainly produce 
a fresh war, in which all these 
interests, and, above all, the army, 
would be decidedly in favour of the 
Republic. It was, therefore, his 
opinion that such a government ‘in 
the way of a commonwealth’ should 
be established as might be com- 
prehensive of all interests both 
spiritual and civil, ‘to the glory of 
God, and the weal and peace of the 
whole.’ 

Yet it seems by no means im- 
possible that this demonstration 
made by his native county may 
have had some effect in influencing 
the resolution of the general, es- 
pecially if, as we are assured, i 
was the original precedent which 
was shortly followed by most of the 
counties and boroughs. 

Monk was elected to the Con- 
vention Parliament as Knight of 
the Shire for Devon, his colleague 
being Sir John Northcote, a lineal 
ancestor of the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The events that resulted belong 
to general history. All that con- 
cerns our story is that the younger 
son of an embarrassed squire, who 
fled from his home in sore danger 
of a prosecution, returned to it at 
last as Duke of Albemarle and Lord- 
Lieutenant of his native county. 





A NORTHERN HAMLET. 


LMOST every picturesque le- 
gend is told and re-told, in 
various ways and in different 
languages, till at Jength some man 
of genius, to whom it is peculiarly 
sympathetic, takes it and tells it 
supremely well ; from which time it 
becomes his alone—his version re- 
mains the one, and all others, looked 
upon now as mere tentative efforts, 
drop into obscurity, often without 
even a struggle to stand against 
their more pow verful rival, To take 
the most notorious example, how 
Marlowe’s and all other Fausts have 
disappeared before the greatest, in 
spite of Charles Lamb’s half-hearted 
protest. And Lytton’s King Arthur, 
and Blackmore’s, and other treat- 
ments of the subject on which 
Milton longed to try his hand— 
where are they beside Tennyson’s ? ! 


Asarule, when a subject has been 
thus entirely identified in literature 
with one name, there is no further 


attempt to make use of it; but, 
strangely enough, there is a modern 
Hamlet, and one by a poet of es- 
tablished, and in his own country 
of the highest, fame. The greatest 
of Danish poets has ventured 
{though indeed with a disclaimer 
of all idea of rivalry) to meet the 
greatest of ecdhenen on his own 
ground—to dramatise again the 
story which has been made into 
the most famous of all plays. This 
meeting of Shakespeare and Och- 
lenschlager is of so great interest 
that it seems strange that (to the 
best of our belief) no Englishman 
has yet drawn attention ‘to it; it 
is not easy to recall its parallel, 
except indeed in Voltaire’s famous 
attempt to show how emaronpenne 


‘ Though indeed one might say, 
any case ? 


ought to have written Othello—re- 
sult, the so-called masterpiece Zaire. 

We need not compare the Eng- 
lish Hamlet with the Danish Amleth ; 
the former is so universally known 
that a sketch of the latter will en- 
able all our readers to make the 
comparison for themselves. That 
they may see how much each author 
took: from the original legend, we 
must give this, as it is told by Saxo 
Grammaticus, in brief outline; but, 
as it has of late years been pretty 
thoroughly Par ge our outline 
shall be very brief. Shakespeare, as 
most people know, took the story 
from the version of Belleforest ; and 
there are few more noticeable things 
in the history of genius than the 
way in which the little kernel of 
universal human interest in this 
rude tale of barbarous horrors struck 
the reflective fancy of the poet. His 
keen eye saw the immense dramatic 
strength of the position of the 
nephew who had to revenge a 
murdered father, a dishonoured 
mother; he was attracted by the 
waywardness of intellect which 
assumed madness to conceal its 
schemes of revenge, long brooded 
over: he, there can be little doubt, 
put himself i in Hamlet’s place, and 
worked out the result on a delicate 
and comprehensive intellect of the 
strain of a rough and bloody neces- 
sity. 

How totally he metamorphosed 
the original story we need hardly 
say; he took, indeed, only the 
situation we have just mentioned, 
and one or two hints of incident, to 
be developed with enormous power 
and imagination. Here is the le- 
gend (from which Belleforest varies 


truly enough, Where would they have been in 
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but little) as it is given by Oehlen- 
schlager in his collection of the 
stories of the famous ancient sagas : 


In the time of King Rérik there died 
Gervendel, Under-King of Jutland; and 
Rorik crowned his two sons, Hardenvel and 
Fengo, in their father’s stead. Hardenvel 
went forth on voyages as a viking, brought 
King Rérik great booty, and wooed his 
daughter Gyrithe. He married her, and 
became by her the father of Amleth. But 
Fengo, being envious, secretly murdered 
his brother, and took in marriage his wife. 

When Amleth was grown up, the re- 
membrance of his father’s murder affrighted 
him, and to secure his own life he made 
both his deeds and his words to appear as 
though he were half-witted. All his sayings 
and answers were foolish and ridiculous. 
All his actions seemed like those of a 
buffoon. He behaved more like a goblin 
than a man. Sometimes he sat by the fire, 
in the ashes, and swept the coals backwards 
and forwards. Sometimes he made wooden 
hooks, and burnt them hard in the fire. 
When they asked him what he was making, 
he answered, ‘I am sharpening a spear to 
avenge my father’s death.’ Many, who 
watched his actions closely, suspected that 
he was not so witless as he seemed, but hid 
much more wisdom beneath a shrewd sim- 
plicity and cunning madness. They re- 
solved to worm out his secret by means of 
a fair woman, who should lure him on to 
love and confidential talk. 


In two words we may say that a 
friend warned him, and he was not 
entrapped. It is noticeable that 
this young girl, the first faint fore- 
shadowing of Ophelia, had been 
brought up with Amleth, and that 
in the end she refused to betray him. 
A propos of this matter are given 
several specimens of Amleth’s mad 
sayings and doings, which are cer- 
tainly very like those of a village 
‘softy.’ Thus, he sat his horse 
backwards, his face turned towards 
its tail—which was, says the chro- 
nicler naively, ‘a wonderful sight to 
see.’ Going into a wood, he met a 
wolf. ‘ Asking what it was, he was 
answered, “‘ A young colt.”” He re- 
plied, “ Of such colts Fengo has but 
few in his stable,” a saying which 
those who wished to believe that 
his madness was merely assumed 
ingeniously twisted into a vague 
threat against the King.’ 
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Soon they came to the shore, where lay 
the rudder of a stranded boat. They said 
to him, ‘ Here is a great knife ;’ to which 
he answered that ‘it must bea fine ham 
for which such a knife was needed.’ Then 
they pointed out to him the sand on the 
sea-shore, and bade him notice that beautiful 
white meal. He replied, ‘It is ground by 
wind-mills and the white foam of the sea’s 
billows.’ 


These answers are the foundation 
of the subtle and brilliant scene be- 
tween Hamlet and Polonius (Act 
II., scene 2). Into what our next 
quotation developed most people 
know. 


One of Fengo’s friends counselled him to 
conceal a man in the chamber, when Am- 
leth was talking alone with his mother, to 
play the spy upon him; and this friend 
offered himself as the spy. When Amleth 
was next alone with Gyrithe, he feared that 
they might ensnare him. First he ran 
round as was his wont, flapping his arms 
like wings and crowing like a cock. Then 
he leapt upon a bundle of straw, where the 
spy lay hidden, and when he found some- 
thing hard there, pierced it with his sword. 
Thereon he drew the body from beneath 
the straw, cut it into pieces, and cast it to 
the swine. He then turned to his mother, 
and said, ‘Thou shameless woman! who 
dost embrace thy husband’s murderer, and 
love him who made thine only son father- 
less. So do the brute beasts live, that have 
neither reason nor soul. Thou shalt see 
that it is not without cause that I make me 
mad. He who spared not his own brother 
will not be merciful to the son. My father’s 
death day and night lies heavy on my 
heart. Were but the opportunity to revenge 
him granted me! But great subtlety is 
needed to secure the foul murderer. Weep 
not for my madness! If you must grieve, 
grieve rather for your own shame and in- 
famy!’ With such sharp words he turned 
his mother's wickedness into penitence and 
fear. 


This speech (which, by the way, 
Belleforest lengthens into a ha- 
rangue of half a dozen pages) is one 
of the two chief instances in which 
Oehlenschliiger departs from the 
text more widely than Shakespeare; 
as will be seen, he omits it entirely, 
and with it Amleth’s curt reply 
when asked where the spy was: 
‘ The swine have eaten him.’ Which, 
as the chronicler remarks, was 
true. 
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Fengo would fain have put Amleth to 
death, but he dared not, because of Gyrithe 
and her father. He therefore sent him to 
the King of Bretland (England). When 
Amleth was about to start, he bade his 
mother, when a year and a day had passed, 
to say that she had received tidings of his 
death, and to hang the hall with curtains, 
as it were for a funeral feast. At that time 
would he surely return. To Bretland fol- 
lowed him two companions, with staves in- 
scribed with runes, which asked as a boon 
of the King of Bretland that he should 
cause Amleth to be slain. One night on 
the voyage Amleth found these staves, and 
altered the runes theréon to a request from 
Fengo that the British King should hang 
his two companions, and give Amleth his 
daughter in marriage. 


Amleth’s adventures in England 
we need not follow, as neither 
Shakespeare nor Oehlenschliiger 
permitted him to go there; suffice 
it that he won a great reputation 
for wisdom by telling unsavoury 
truths about the morals and man- 
ners of the King and his family. 
After marrying the princess, and 
remaining a year in England, he 
returned to the Court of Fengo 
(clothed, for no very obvious reason, 
in rags), and found the hall hung 
with black, and his own funeral 
feast going on, merry as an Irish 
wake. 


Then Amleth set himself to wait upon 
the guests, to make them more drunk. But 
he kept drawing his sword and sharpening 
it, which the guests could not endure: so 
they drove a nail right through scabbard 
and sword. He filled their cups so often 
that they all sank senseless from their 
seats. Then Amleth unfastened all the 
curtains and tapestry, wherewith the hall 
was hung, and let them fall over the guests, 
fastening them down with the hooks he had 
made in his childhood, so that none could 
escape. He then set fire to the house, and 
the whole palace was burnt down ; but Am- 
leth ran quickly to the chamber whither 
the King had been conveyed, sleeping, by 
his followers [overcome by the libations of 
the funeral feast, one may assume], and 
taking his sword from the wall, hung his 
own [whose condition will be remembered] 
in its place. Then he awaked him, crying, 
‘Fengo! thy trusty servants are burnt to 
ashes; and here is Amleth, with his hooks, 
come to avenge his father’s death!’ Fengo 
sprang up, but as he snatched up the use- 
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less sword Amleth struck him dead with 
his own. 

This ends the adventures of the 
Amleth of the Third Book of Saxo 
Grammaticus ; those narrated in 
the Fourth are so utterly different 
that their hero would seem to have 
been another person, and neither 
Shakespeare nor Oehlenschliiger has 
in any way noticed them. Amleth 
commits bigamy, marrying the 
Queen of Scotland, and has to en- 
counter his lawful father-in-law in 
consequence. Afterwards come 
battles, fought very often with more 
cunning than valour, plots and 
counterplots ; in the end Amleth is 
killed in battle, and, strangely 
enough, his widow (the Scotch one) 
marries his slayer—history thus re- 
peating itself more quickly than 
usual. 

How absolutely Shakespeare has 
freed himself from all control of this 
old legend—how entirely histragedy 
differs from it in character, incident, 
and persons—we only point out 
now because it was this difference 
which induced Oehlenschliiger to 
give us a Danish version of the 
national saga. He is far from find- 
ing fault with the English Hamlet— 
he is proud that his country has 
furnished the first suggestion of the 
immortal work—but he wishes still 
to protest against the acceptance of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet as a true 
portrait of the Danish hero, a re- 
production of the Amleth of Saxo 
Grammaticus. ‘Shakespeare,’ he 
says, in the preface to his play, 
‘took a tradition culled from his- 
tory, and treated it freely after his 
own mind. His Hamlet is a sensi- 
tive, philosophic young prince, a 
Protestant’ (this is a little doubtful 
—‘ the Ghost’ was unquestionably 
in purgatory), ‘who had studied at 
Wittenberg ; a thoughtful, romantic 
sentimentalism formed the basis of 
his character—lofty and beautiful, 
no doubt, but by no means the 
heroic spirit.’ The consciousness of 
his want of power to avenge his 
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father’s death brings him, Oeblen- 
schliger thinks, to despair, and 
makes a youth, otherwise formed to 
love, despise himself and all man- 
kind as weak and wretched. ‘ So 
sway his thoughts and feelings in a 
poetic twilight of partly assumed, 
partly real insanity ; and itis in the 
delineation of this state that the 
poet has shown his great genius.’ 

But the young hero of the Danish 
legend was no such half-hearted 
character as this: our forefathers 
felt that the true viking must have 
at once strength of heart, of mind, 
and of body, as many beautiful 
poems of the Northern mythology 
may show us. That the cleverness 
of the heroes of that early time, 
when faith in the gods was begin- 
ning to fade before the purer light 
of Christianity, might sometimes be 
carried so far as to remind one of 
the quality dignified by the same 
name by Americans of a much later 
date, Oehlenschliiger does not deny; 
but he defends the 
Amleth, and thinks that his figure, 
not justly portrayed by other singers, 
ought not to be absent from the 
gallery of historic portraits—Axel 
and Valborg, Hagbarth and Signe, 
Staerkodder, and- many others— 
thrown open, much earlier in the 
poet’s life, to his countrymen. 

It is only fair to the Danish 
tragedian to repeat that he himself 
avowed that it was ‘far from his 
intention to cope with the immortal 
Shakespeare.’ As he says in a let- 
ter dated just before the production 
of the play in 1846, ‘not only does 
my tragedy differ from his in that 
he, like Von Tyboe, puts the H at 
the beginning, and I, like Stygotius, 
at the end, but the pieces are in 
composition and character entirely 
different. I have already,’ he 
goes on, ‘ had 
learning that many competent 
judges think well of my Amleth.’ 

And it deserved to be thought 
well of. Its author had an unusually 
difficult task; Shakespeare’s treat- 
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ment of the subject must have been 
continually present to his mind, 
forestalling other methods, and hin- 
dering the easy play of invention, 
yet always to be entirely avoided ; 
but he nevertheless succeeded in pro- 
ducing, not indeed a great tragedy 
(nor, properly speaking, a tragedy 
at all), but a bright and ani. 
mated romantic play—wonderfully 
fresh and spontaneous, as the King 
of Denmark noticed in a letter to 
its author, for the work of a man 
drawing so near to the end of his 
labours. lollowing the original story 
more closely, in Many ways, than 
Shakespeare, it is ys t in no way 
fettered by it. coats incidents 
and characters are added without 
the slightest hesitation; and in 
almost — every case in which the 
legend is over rough, or is other. 
wise unfitted for dramatic treat- 
ment, the poet’s instinct has kept 
him from adhering to it. There is 
no possible comparison between this 
play and Shakespeare’s; but we 
think that a description that may 
show the differences between them 
will interest English students. 
Oehlenschiiiger’s tragedy is, to 
begin with, not half so long as 
Shakespeare’s, though it is in five 
acts, each of them, except the fourth, 
arranged in three scenes—evidently 
with an eye to the stage-carpenter’s 
requirements. There are about 
a dozen characters (including coun- 
terparts, more or less exact, of Clau- 
dius,Gertrude, Horatio, Rosencrantz, 
and Guildenstern) ; and it is notice- 
able that those of their names which 
are not to be found in the original 
story are mostly taken from the list 
of the early Danish kings—as 
Humble (whose surname Skiald— 
‘the bard’—occurs also in this 
last), Rérik, and Hugleik; with 
Hadding, who, if not ” absolutely 
King of Denmark, was one of the 
most famous of Danish vikings. 
Characteristically, the play opens 
in a fisher’s hut on the sea-shore. 
The most noticeable feature im 
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Danish literature is the constant 
influence of the dark Northern sea; 
and its presence here seems at once 
to strike a keynote entirely different 
from that of the English Hamlet. 
The Danish prince, in the Danish 
play, has just been shipwrecked, 

after a roving expedition of a year 
and a half; a fisher-wife has given 
him rough sailor garments in 
place of his own drenched clothes, 
and, just after the curtain rises, 
leaves him as she sees approaching 
Humble Skiald—Amleth’s bosom 
friend, who had, as is usual on the 
stage, taken a hut exactly opposite 
the spot where his prince was ship- 
wrecked. Humble tells Amleth that 
he alone has escaped the wreck, and 
then immediately, their first greet- 
ings hardly over, breaks to him the 
news of his father’s death and his 
mother’s second marriage, with the 
rumour (entirely believed by Hum- 
ble) that Fengo, Amleth’s uncle, 
foully poisoned Hardenvil, whose 
throne he now possesses. Amleth 
vows vengeance, but declares that, 
instead of endeavouring at once to 
gather together a host which shall 
thrust Fengo from his throne, he 
will first go y alone to the Court, lull 
the King’s suspicions by his simu- 
lated folly, and make sure for him- 
self that his uncle is his father’s 
murderer. 

Coming as this scene does at 
the very beginning of the play, not 
in any way led up to, nor strength- 
ened by any exhibition of marked 
character, its effect cannot of course 
be very great ; but its compression, 
and that of the next scene, give 
great vigour and briskness of action 
to the first act, which is clogged 
only by the heaviness of the metre— 
unrhymed Alexandrines (iambic 
hexameters), surely of all species 
of verse the least fitted for dramatic 
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dialogue. Animated, however, as 
this act upon the whole is, one 
cannot help remembering the won- 
derful crescendo of suspicion and 
revelation which fills Act I. of Ham- 
let—the whole of which is devoted 
to the portion of the plot here 
filling only this first short scene of 
dialogue. 

The second scene of the first 
act takes place in the palace. Fengo 
is alone, still troubled by the me- 
mory of his sin, and trying to defend 
himself against his own conscience. 
To him Geruthe comes, careworn 
and restless; entirely innocent as 
she is of allknowledge of Hardenvil’s 
murder,? vague and terrible sus- 
picions are beginning to haunt her. 
After a series of epigrammatic ques- 
tions and replies (in the manner of 
the Greek tragedians) she tells the 
chief cause of her uneasiness, In 


the hall by her chamber there stands 
in a recess the figure of Hardenvil,* 
stuffed with hemp and tow, and 
fully accoutred in the dead warrior’s 


armour, helmet, shield, and sword. 
‘Long had he stood there peace- 
fully,’ she says, rather quaintly ; 
but for the last three nights she has 
beheld him in the moonlight step 
swiftly from his place, and, ap- 
proaching her chamber door, show 
her in his outstretched hand a little 
golden cup. It is not the common 
rumour she has heard—that she 
would put aside—but in this there 
is ‘something more than natural,’ 
and she implores Fengo to swear to 
her as aman, as a soldier, that he is 
guiltless of his brother’s death. 
With a villain’s superstitious 
cunning, Fengo does not answer 
with a direct lie; his evasion does 
not satisfy her, but she turns from 
the subject to ask wearily where 
Amleth is—why Amleth does not 
come back—almost suspicious, 





? And (unlike Gertrude) of any sin preceding it which might have led Fengo to its 


commission, 


* This figure, which plays an important part in the story, may have been uncon- 
sciously suggested by the fact that in Hamlet the Queen has her first husband's full- 


length portrait on the wall. 
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perhaps, that in his case too there 

has been foul play. Her husband 

replies—after such flourish as his 

nature wills—that in all probability 

the youth’s voyage will soon be 

over; he is waited for daily ; and 

with this hope Geruthe tries to 

satisfy herself. To them comes 

Vifil,the King’s confidant—a bolder 

villain, one sees easily, than his 

master—and the Queen at once 

turns to go. Fengo asks how his 

trusted courtier offends her. She 

answers, with his face: it is like no 

honest man’s. Ungallantly, her 

husband replies that none of us get 

better-looking as we grow older. 

* Thyself, so late a rose, still fresh at har- 
vest time ’— 

* Now in the east wind withered!’ 

she answers bitterly. 

Only thorns remain 

Upon the desolate stalk that haunts thee 
spectre-like. 

Well! to the spectre soon this spectre 
shall return. 

Meanwhile the hollow shape that for Har- 
denvil stands, 

When the moon’s light lulls life to sleep, 
awakes to life 

And tells to me the truth thou seek’st in 
vain to hide! 

With this she leaves them. The 
King laments the fading of the 
beauty for which he loved her a 
year ago, and again tries to palliate 
the crime by which he won her. 
Then he turns to anticipations of 
Amleth’s return, suggesting, with 
a folly equal to his villany, a plan 
for thrusting him into the sea as he 
is landing. This Vifil scornfully 
puts aside with the remarks that, 
in the first place, Amleth can swim, 
and, in the second, he has already 
arrived at the palace-gates, in mean 
attire, followed ‘like a drunken 
man’ by a crowd—mad, and con- 
sequently harmless. 

And Amleth enters wildly, still 
in the fisher’s dress, his hair dis- 
ordered, anda large green bough in 
his hand. Men and women follow 
him, with cheers and a hearty wel- 
come home; but he does not heed 
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them. He is looking at his bough, 
which he has plucked, he says, to 
keep away the swarm of bees that 
follows him. He is a clipped eagle, 
that has been transformed by a 
malicious Trold into the pitiful 
form of man—he, who lately sailed 
among the clouds and rested on the 
lofty cliffs, to whom as he flew the 
whole earth belonged. From his 
eyrie in the far north he screamed 
the signals for the storms, he blew 
the gales himseif; with his claws 
he scraped the snow together on the 
mountain-top, he rolled it down in 
mighty heaps that smothered town 
and castle. Then on a bright day 
of summer he flew far away to the 
torrid desert, where the lions be- 
neath him leaping on the sands 
appeared like mites. He found 
many fair maids in foreign lands, 
but, like their fiery sun, they did 
not please him; the flowers were 
overladen with rich and oppressive 
scents—he loved better the sweet 
violets of Denmark, and her tender 
moonlight: for of the moonlight 
she spun golden hair, and painted 
the eyes of maidens with the violet’s 
hue. 

Sigrid, the niece of Vifil, is 
present; she has been brought up 
with Amleth, and loves him. He 
goes to her, and taking her by the 
chin, says suddenly— 

Ha! I should know thee; but of these 
latter days my memory has grown weak. 

Vifil. My brother's daughter, Sigrid,— 
dost thou not remember her ? 

Amleth. Such pretty song-birds have no 
kinship with the horned owl. 

Fengo. Thou know’st this lady, though, 
dost thou not, Amleth? (As Geruthe ap- 


proaches.) 


Amleth, Right well—she is a widow. 


One cannot help thinking of Ham- 
let’s ‘ Excellent well’ to Polonius. 


Fengo. Now my wife. 

Amleth (gazing on her). She bears not 
Hardenvil’s golden ring on her hand ; soon 
shall she bear rings of lead around her 
eyes ! 

Geruthe. Sweet son, come to my heart! 

Amleth (avoiding her). Hast thou one! 
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Then he speaks again of his help- 
less manhood, poor substitute for 
the lost power of the eagle; he 
compels Fengo to look him in the 
eyes—though his have lost their old 
keen mastery—and tell him where 
his father is. Then, after a few 
words, being told that he speaks 
over-wisely for a fool, he replies, in 
very Shakespearian phrase, ‘O 
Lord, sir! Wisdom is often best 
spoken by fools. See you: first I 
sought the living; now would the 
dead be sought—Hardenvil’s grave. 
And the runes on his headstone are 
written and finished—is’t not true, 
King Fengo?’ Not yet: they shall 
be soon. ‘Aye—soon!’ says Am- 
leth, laughing. ‘I have learnt your 
stone-mason’s trade, too! Here is 
my chisel, that I will hew the runes 
withal!’ And he draws his sword, 
crying to the people, ‘Come now, 
ye bees! Come, drove of oxen! Will 
yenot follow me? To the King’s 
grave!’ All are with him—to the 


King’s grave! ‘ But slowly, slowly, 


children dear! For ye know well 
that no clipped eagle can fly fast.’ 
Then savagely and swiftly he says 
to Humble, as he rushes out, ‘ He 
is my father’s murderer, and I have 
him!’ 

Fengo and Vifil, left alone, show 
that they suspect some hidden 
motive for Amleth’s apparent mad- 
ness—Fengo in this scene rather 
inconsistently displaying more fore- 
sight than Vifil—and then we 
follow to the barrow (Gravhiien) 
whither Amleth has led the crowd, 
that loves him as it loved his father. 
He bids the mason who is carving 
an inscription on Hardenvil’s grave- 
stone desist. It is almost finished, 
and Amleth reads with a bitter 
laugh the words 


To King Hardenvil Fengo raised this stone. 


How clearly posterity can read the 
story here—how fully will it know 
the buried man, and the man who 
built his monument! 

To King Hardenyil Fengo raised this stone! 
What need of another word ? 
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Yet Amleth asks for Humble, who 
used to be—if his wandering mind 
may be trusted—a bard, in the old 
days. He shall sing to the people 
a lay of the life and death of Har- 
denvil, that they may know, and 
that posterity may learn, things un- 
spoken of on this lying gravestone. 


To King Hardenvil Fengo raised this stone! 


He spurns it savagely with his 
foot, and bursts out, in undisguised 
fury— 


Nay, nay, by Thor! Too brief is this life’s 
story. 

I am a mason, as but now I told you— 

Yea, anda bard! MHardenvil’s epitaph 

Shall in deep runes be carved on the cold 
stone 

That lies heart-deep in yonder scoundrel’s 
breast ; 

So you but help me, friends ! 
to the work! 

Our chisel’s to be sharpened! 


Now, hands 


And the act ends, as the people 
cheer and follow him. 

That the play opens brightly and 
effectively, with rapid and interest- 
ing action, cannot be denied. Am- 
leth’s madness is of course more 
straightforwardly and simply poetic 
than that of Shakespeare’s way ward 
and cynical prince, though we 
think some lines that we have 
quoted very like bits of the dialogues 
with Polonius and the Queen; 
perhaps the resemblance was un- 
avoidable. The method, however, 
is in these few replies, like that of 
Shakespeare ; while the burst into a 
rhapsody of sheer descriptive poetry 
(‘ When as an eagle I flew aloft, the 
whole world was mine,’ &c.) is 
absolutely its opposite, for Hamlet, 
beginning with bitterness and start- 
ling home-truths, is led quite un- 
consciously to the grand burst, 
‘What a piece of work is man,’ in 
which he ‘lets himself go’ without 
restraint, enjoying the free outpour 
of feeling, and probably knowing 
that to the dull minds of his com- 
panions it will be but a fresh proof 
of madness. 

In the second act we find Sigrid 
(the Ophelia of the play), with her 
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old nurse Gunhild, in a hall whose 
large doors are opened upon an 
orchard. The moon shines through 
the trees, and the girl and the old 
woman chat pleasantly in alternate 
rhyme. 


How still it is!’ No smallest wind 
Sets the sweet leaflets shaking! 


Gunhild. 

But well I know night’s shadows find 
My Sigrid’s heart a-quaking! 

My fault it is. Poor pretty child! 
It shames me now, my folly. 

I won, with elfin legends wild, 
Thy soul to melancholy. 

I see thee sit and listen still— 
Delightful terror sways thee. 

But, when the tale is o’er, thy will 
Scarce from thy seat can raise thee. 


Sigrid. 
Yes, thou art right. A child I was: 
Now womanhood is nearer, 
And as one’s sixteenth June doth pass 
One’s mind grows stronger, clearer. 


And although her nurse smiles at 
the wisdom of sixteen, Sigrid de- 
clares that her childish fears and 
superstitions are past, that she will 
be a heroine, worthy of her descent 
from a line of heroes. Before the 
night is over, she intends to seek 
the lonely heath, where in the 
moonlight the hares are leaping, 
and to ask aid and counsel of Gyda 
the witch, who sits like a corpse in 
her hut, and can summon spirits to 
help all who offer her the gold and 
jewels that she loves. Sigrid will 
give her a costly gem, if inreturn she 
will heai Amleth, who did not know 
his old playfellow, his sister who 
loves him more than many brothers! 
Gunhild’s remonstrances are yain, 
and she is forced unwillingly to 
follow her young mistress out into 
the night. 

Then we are in a wood, in the 
clear moonshine. Amleth, led away 
like a madman by the light of the 
moon, has wandered from the Court 
with Humble—it would not have 
been over safe to pass the night 
beneath Fengo’s roof. A peasant 
whom Humble can trust will furnish 
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the Prince with a horse, and he will 
ride to the ferry, cross to Funen, 
and there obtain the aid of Erik. 
Hadding, underlord of Vensyssel, 
might also help, but he owes his 
appointment to Fengo, and is not to 
be trusted. 

They see two figures approaching, 
and hide as Sigrid and Gunbild 
pass by, the old woman weary and 
frightened, the girl excited and 
resolute. Amleth, who has just 
been speaking of his love, determines 
to follow and protect her. He is 
astonished and almost shocked to 
find that she is seeking the hut of 
the witch who is suspected to have 
helped in Hardenvil’s murder. If 
his faith in Sigrid is shaken, he says, 
there will be no more for him but 
to avenge his father’s death, and 
himself to die. 

We enter then the witch’s hut, 
where Gyda is sitting with Thrym, 
her ‘son’s son’s son,’ as the pri- 
mitive Danish phrase calls him. 
Perched on her wooden stool, she 
discourses to him in alliterative 
verse. 

Times enough I, 
Thrym, have told thee 
Oldest legends 

Of thy lineage. 
Sturdy warriors 

Art thou sprung from, 
Sons of Jétun, 

Black elves’ brethren. 
What time Odin 
Vanquished Ymer, 
Giants died 

In Trolds’ blood drowning. 
Yet the ship saved 
From Berggelmer 
Trolds, to-day 

Not all o’erpassed. 
Mid the mountains 
Distant kinsmen 
Hide in hollow 
Cliff-hewn caverns. 
On the heath here 
Lived there longtime, 
Feared of all, my 
Mother's mother. 

Yet though Jutland 
Cliffs can show not, 
Rocks reach far 
Beneath her borders. 
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On the heath here, 
Sunk ‘neath sandbanks, 
Stony summits 

Lie low-hidden, 

Thou, of dearest 

Son the grandson, 

Hear and heed 

My mind’s last message. 
But an oath thou 

First must swear me, 
My command in 

Faith to follow! 


Thrym swears it, by that ancestral 
blood in which the giants were 
drowned ; and Gyda shows him her 
olden treasures, dearest of all 
things to the heart of the Trold. She 
sets upon the board a beaker, best 
of all the gifts men have given her: 
it was her reward for helping Fengo 
in the murder of his brother. When 
she is no longer living, all these 
things must be buried with her, 
deep in the earth, that they may 
return to the Trolds, her forefathers: 
this is the oath which she is again 
imposing upon Thrym, when, like a 
giant known to our childhood, she 
‘smelilsthe blood of man,’ and, dis- 
missing the boy, welcomes across 
her threshold Sigrid and Gunhild. 
After a moment’s fear, the girl 
summons courage to speak, and to 
offer her golden gift, which is 
greedily accepted. Gyda promises 
to grant her boon, whatever it be— 
to free her from a hated husband, 
or to poison a rival, as, a year ago, 
to win a beaker of gold, she de- 
prived a king at once of life and 
wife and crown. Eagerly, with a 
hungering after sin, she presses her 
evil services upon the girl; but, 
when she finds that it is to do 
good she is needed, turns upon her 
with astounded scorn, and, declar- 
ing her unfettered powers of ill 
and her entire incapacity for good, 
heaps countless epithets of scorn 
upon the trembling child, and is 
driving her furiously from her 
hut, when Amleth appears at its 
threshold, his helmet on his head 
and a drawn sword in his hand. 
Gyda breaks out in raving terror : 
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Utgardeloké! Ha! 
me here? 

Hardenvil’s ghost! 
olden time— 

From days of youth. Why comest thou 
thus to frighten me, 

A youth again? From hell how hast thou 
broken loose 

To sport with Gyda’s fear? 
again the gold 

That first was thine, wherewith thy brother 
bought thy death ? 

Take back thy beaker, then! Away! Full 
well I feel 

That I am old—this terror fills with ice my 
blood, 

And, like a sharp wind, blows the marrow 

through my bones! 


What dost thou send 


Tlim knew I from the 


Dost crave 


Amleth takes the beaker, and as 


he threatens her with his sword 
(though with a word of 


con- 
temptuous pardon) she dies of 
fright. Sigrid, terrified at first, 


finds soon that Amleth’s wandering 
wits are restored, and he, having 
overheard her confession of love, 
amid all the horrors of the dead 
witch’s hut tenderly clasps the 
maiden to his breast. 

So ends the second act, and so, 
alas! ends, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the part played by Sigrid in 
the story. Shakespeare does not 
thus throw away his charming 
heroines — Ophelia, Desdemona, 
Cordelia, all have important work 
to do at or near the end of the 
tragedies in which they appear. 
We cannot without a regret see 
the delightful Sigrid of Act IT. fade 
into the shadowy sketch of Acts 
III. and V. 

The third act is chiefly occupied 
with the endeavours of Rorik and 
Hugleik (Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern) to discover whether Amleth 
is really mad. They ask him the 
questions already quoted about the 
rudder and the sand on the shore, 
to which he replies with a wit 
perhaps rather too primitive and 
childlike for a modern audience ; 
and, after he has thoroughly puzzled 
them, the act ends with the scene 
in which Vifil, hidden in the suit 
of Hardenvil’s armour which stands 
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by the Queen’s chamber-door, over- 
hears the interview between Amleth 
and his mother, and is slain, having 
betrayed himself by an involuntary 
exclamation when the Prince 
brought out Gyda’s golden beaker. 
As Amleth is convinced of his 
mother’s blamelessness, and seems 
anxious to soothe rather than to 
reproach her, the long scene between 
them which Belleforest suggested 
to Shakespeare is omitted. Im- 
mediately after Vifil’s death and 
Amleth’s cry of ‘A mouse in the 
straw!* Didst hear it squeak?’ 
the King and his guards rush in; 
the pretext for the arrest of Amleth 
is too good to be lost, and he is 
seized and bound. Here occurs 
the strongest scene in the act, and 
Oehlenschliger has a_ situation 
which was impossible in Shake- 
speare’s treatment of the story. 
Before all the Court, Amleth de- 
nounces his father’s murderer in 
the most direct and vehement 
language: all listen in terrified 
silence, and Fengo does not attempt 
toanswer. When at length Amleth 
is led out to prison, Geruthe de- 
clares her bitter shame, her belief 
in her husband’s villany, and, as 
she weeping leaves the hall, vows 
that her life depends upon her son’s, 
and cannot endure a moment after 
his death. Then Fengo, secretly 
rejoiced that Amleth has got rid of 
the two accomplices who knew so 
much — Vifil and Gyda — gives 
Hugleik and Rérik charge to take 
the prisoner (under pretence of 
aiding his escape) to Hadding, who 
will know how to dispose of him 
satisfactorily. 

Thus ends an act which is, except 
in its last strong position, not a 
very interesting one. Its successor 
introduces us to Hadding’s castle, 
whither Amleth is being led, secretly 
followed, it is hinted, by Humble 
and a troop of faithful friends. 
The gloomy Viking is seated in his 
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hall, with jar and drinking-horn, 
alone but for his thrall Glum, who 
stands beside him with folded hands. 

Hadding is a powerfully-drawn 
and notaltogether an unsympathetic 
character. He will have no asso- 
ciates. He has only been raised to 
his present rank a twelvemonth, 
and he fears that in the brother. 
hood of revelry men would forget 
the respect due to him as under. 
lord; besides, the talk of these 
home-bred squires has little interest 
for one whose life has passed in 
freebooting descents upon the 
coasts of Denmark, Norway, Eng- 
land; whose delight has been in 
the crossing of spears and the 
clashing of vessels, with whom 
to see a town and to burn a town 
were the same thought. He can 
talk peacefully and civilly to his 
thrall, because—as he tells him 
in so many words—a thrall is a 
watch-dog, a being without intellect, 
half-way between something and 
nothing ; but all other men he treats 


- with curt and savage insolence. 


The venerable priest Thorald 
comes to ask him to join in the 
morrow’s harvest-feast to Freyr, 
but he contemptuously declines, 
saying, in words whose like has 
since been heard often enough, 
that he disbelieves in Valhalla’s 
gods, and, as he does not force his 
faith on other people, desires to be 
left alone himself. Thorald goes 
indignantly, and messengers from 
King Fengo are announced. Rorik 
and others bring in Amleth, whose 
fearless manner and talk of his 
roving life at once make a friend 
of Hadding. The guests are sent 
to dine in another chamber, and 
their host is left to decipher the 
runes inscribed on a staff which 
Fengo has sent him. Being as‘ 
ignorant as most sea-robbers of his 
day, Hadding sends for the priest 
to read to him this secret writing; 
but Thorald declares that he cannot 


* The armour had been stuffed with straw until Vifil concealed himself in it. 
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decipher it—though he blames 
Fengo’s scholarship, not his own— 
and hurries away in obvious per- 
turbation. 

Their dinner over, Amleth, Ré- 
rik, and Hugleik return, and a most 
effective and admirable stage-scene 
follows, which we will render as 
closely as we can, only substi- 
tuting ordinary blank verse for 
the heavy Alexandrines of the ori- 
ginal : 

Amleth, Thanks for a good meal! 
strengthened me. 

Hadding (to Hugleik). I cannot read the 
runic staff you brought. 

Anleth, A runic staff? I knew he had 
one with him! 

Hadding. How could you know it? 

Amleth, I knew Fengo’s hate. 

Hadding (impatiently). We cannot read 
your runes, my priest and I. 

Amleth (quietly). Give me the staff, then. 

Hadding. You? Butif there’s aught 

You must not see? 

Amleth (laughing). So much the more I'd 
wish 

To see it. 
Hadding. 

truly ? 
Amleth. Choose, then, a reader you can 
better trust. 
Hadding (giving him the staff). Read! 
Amleth (reading it). ‘If my friendship you 
would keep, your kingdom 

Would hold, hang Amleth on the nearest 

gallows, 

Soon as you have him, secretly and 

surely ! 

Let all men think he died in ’s bed, and 

send 

Home with a stately funeral his corse, 

In all the honour that becomes a prince.’ 

(Quietly gives back the staff.) 

See, my stepfather cares for me most 

fatherlike, 

Even after death. 

Hadding. What? That was in the 
runes ? 

Anleth (smiling). Think you, that I would 
lie myself to death ? 

Hadding. You take this as a pleasant jest, 
my lad? 

Amleth, Why, true; in earnest Fengo 
scarce dare make 

Hadding his hangman. 
Hadding (gloomily). Psha! 

nothing. 

‘Havg him!’ I have thralls enough 

would do it for me. 
Amleth. I doubt it not; but would you 
give the word? 
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Hadding (after a moment's silence). 
You've placed me awkwardly enough, I 
tell you. 
You are a goodly youth—I like you well. 
That you care nought for death, make 
sport of it— 
That’s brave: but, Amleth, see how I am 
placed. 
Iowe my sovereignty, my power, to Fengo; 
If I obey him not, our friendship’s 
broken— 
So looks he elsewhere for an under-lord. 
Amleth. like your openness. True, there’s 
a thing 
That men call honour, faith, nobility— 
But ’tis a phantom; you'd think nought 
of it. 
Hadding (gloomily). 
phantoms. 
Amleth. Let them go! 
Nor will we hold to goblins in the cellar, 
Nor rats and mice, that each man’s house 
infest, 
Nor mites, that one can scarcely tell from 
cheese— 
And scarce from selfishness : though here, 
methinks, 
Selfishness’ maggot is more like to help 
me 
With thee, than honour. 
Hadding. How should that be ? 
Amleth. Hear, 
And trust me. Fengo’s kingdom is dis- 
turbed, 
And soon ’twill be a question, who shall 
reign there, 
Amleth or Fengo. 
Hadding. But—if you are hanged ? 
Amleth. Then will my murder be avenged, 
and thou 
Shalt surely ride on Hagbarth’s ghastly 
horse! 


T’'ve little care for 


Hadding is sorely perplexed, and’ 
one really does not know which 
way the scale is going to turn, whem 
half a dozen thralls rush hastily in, 
dragging with them Humble Skiald, 
his arms bound behind his back. 
They tell how he, with his followers, 
tried to creep unseen into the castle, 
to rescue the prisoner sent by 
Fengo; but ‘the foolish bird fell 
easily into the trap,’ and the door 
was locked upon it. A thrall sounded 
the horn, and Hadding’s retainers at 
once obeyed the summons and made 
prisoners of Humble and his men. 

Hadding turns furiously upon 
Amleth, believing that it was only 
the knowledge that succour was at 
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hand which had given him courage. 
Like a wolf and a thief, he and 
Humble shall hang side by side on 
the gallows! With manly sorrow 
Amleth asks pardon of his friend for 
the death to which he has brought 
him; but the bard—‘ more an an- 
tique Roman than a Dane’—does 
not fear to look Fate in the eyes, 
and the two heroes are ready to 
meet the inevitable calmly. 

But suddenly a shout of warriors 
rings through the hall. Hadding 
seizes his helmet; but Thorald the 
priest enters swiftly at the head of 
a body of armed warriors, and 
surrounds him and his guards. 
Will he attend to-morrow’s feast to 
Freyr? Thorald asks; and when 
Hadding answers ‘No; and no 
thrall shall force me!’ strikes him 
dead with his hammer—a human 
sacrifice to the gods he has defied. 

The priest, to whom Amleth is 
well known by fame, has of course 
read the runes, and hastened to 
bring his warriors to the rescue. 
They promise to march against 
Fengo; but Amleth desires—wish- 
ing to make sure of meeting the 
King hand to hand, and himself 
avenging his father’s death—that 
he may be placed in his coffin, and 
carried back to the Court with all 
funereal pomp, as though Fengo’s 
will had been done. Then he 
kneels to Thorald, who blesses him, 
touching him on the temples with 
his sacred hammer; while Humble 
Skiald, with one hand resting on 
the Prince’s shoulder and the other 
stretched to heaven, sings to Thor 
a hymn of prayer for victory. 

So closes in triumph this strong 
and stirring act; and the end of the 
play is not far off. The fifth act con- 
tains only three short scenes, the 
first corresponding to the prayer of 
Claudius in Hamlet (‘Oh! my of- 
fence is rank,’ &c.), the second 
an idyllic scene of lamentation over 
the lost son and lover, the last a 
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brisk and energetic ending of the 
drama. 

Fengo, in the first scene, is not 
absolutely repentant ; but he hopes 
that now, Amleth being dead, and 
both the witnesses of his crime 
(Gyda and Vifil) also removed, he 
may live uprightly and well, and 
keep without further evil-doing the 
crown so evilly won. But his un- 
easy conscience fills the chamber 
with ghostly voices, with nameless 
horrors, and, as at the close of the 
scene one hears the funeral chant 
of Amleth approaching, one feels 
that even were he really dead there 
would be little peace for the murder. 
ous king. 

That he is dead both Geruthe 
and Sigrid believe ; they are sitting 
in the Queen’s chamber, with the 
wreaths they have woven to lay 
upon the hero’s grave. His mother 
and his betrothed lament him, 
chanting their sorrows in long, 
ballad-like verses ;° their bitterest 
grief is over, one imagines, for there 
is no passion in their complaint, 
only a quiet, tender melancholy. 
But to them comes Humble Skiald, 
and gradually, while the approach- 
ing Gravmelodi is again heard, 
he breaks to them the news that 
Amleth is not dead, but that, when 
the black hangings of the hall of 
mourning fall, he will leap from his 
coffin, ‘like the sun when it breaks 
through the dark thunder-sky.’ 

They go in trembling hope to the 
great hall: the black hangings have 
not fallen yet, and amid sounds of 
woe Amleth’s coffin is borne in, 
followed by the priest and his war- 
riors. When it has been placed in 
the midst, and the music ceases, 
Fengo enters, and standing by the 
bier, speaks long and with hypo- 
critical sorrow of the loved one they 
have lost. Suddenly, at a sign from 
Humble, a blast of trumpets inter- 
rupts him ; he angrily asks who has 
dared to break in upon the lamenta- 


* The metre is that of Tennyson's Locksley Hall, but unrhymed. 
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tion of a king. Humble answers 
‘I!’ and when Fengo orders his 
servants to arrest the bard, he is 
met with a universal shout of ‘ No !’ 
Humble denounces him as the mur- 
derer of Hardenvil and his son, but 
he replies that he did not kill 
Amleth ; and, to prove the truth of 
these words, the young prince, 
forcing open the lid of his coffin, 
leaps out in complete armour, with 
helmet, sword, and shield. The 
hangings fall from the walls, the 
trumpets again burst forth in exult- 
ation, and all the warriors draw 
their swords. 

Brought at last to bay, Fengo, 
conscious of his superiority in bodily 
strength, challenges Amleth to 
prove his accusation by trial of 
battle; and Amleth, against the 
advice of Humble, consents. The 
mother binds a wreath on the son’s 
helmet as he steps forward to fight 
her husband; and Sigrid places a 
flower, as his lady’s token, in his 
helmet. Amleth sings a song of 
battle, and goes into the circle, 
formed by the warriors, in which 
he and Fengo are to fight: the 
trumpets sound, and when the circle 
opens again, Fengo is discovered 
dead upon the ground. An un- 
earthly light shines upon Amleth; 
it is the radiance of his father’s 
spirit, now avenged and at rest; 
and, amid festal music and rejoicing, 
he clasps to his breast his mother 
and his bride. 

So ends the play: perhaps too 
happily for such a story. There is 
no need to criticise it; all readers 
can make the inevitable comparisons 
for themselves. Of course Oehlen- 
schliger has given the spirit of the 
time in which the plot is laid, as 
Shakespeare did not attempt to do: 
one may notice especially that 
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Amleth never has the least objection 
to killing the King, nor a moment’s 
hesitation or scruple. It is perhaps 
worth while also to point out that 
the stain on Geruthe’s character is 
entirely removed (her father, we 
are told, urged her marriage with 
Fengo—who, by-the-by, resembled 
Hardenvil in face, instead of being 
his exact opposite), and that Amleth’s 
rather unscrupulous conduct in the 
matter of the two false friends 
(Rosencrantz and Guildenstern) is 
omitted. 

Finally, one may say that Oeh- 
lenschliger’s is a bright and ef- 
fective stage-play,© and, though 
well and poetically written, perhaps 
not very much more; yet Shake- 
speare’s, the student’s richest trea- 
sury, is even upon the stage far 
more effective, its interest is far 
more thoroughly sustained. Taking 
a subject so subtle as the hesitations 
and wavering of an over-refined 
intellect, our great artist took care 
to strengthen it for the common au- 
dience by the use of every possible 
effective stage-device, by a constant 
succession of fresh and interest- 
ing incident, and the introduction 
of an unusual number of striking 
scenes—those with the Ghost, the 
play scene, the killing of Polonius, 
Ophelia’s madness and death, the 
scene in the churchyard, and the 
final fight and tremendous tragic 
catastrophe. 

Once more we say, there can be 
no sort of comparison between the 
two plays; but it is interesting to 
notice the different treatment of the 
same subject by a simple, straight- 
forward, objective poet, and by the 
greatest of literary creators, the pro- 
foundest mental analyst, the most 
original genius the world has ever 
known. Epwarp Rose. 


° He has himself told us that it was acted with great success ; the first performance 
took place at Copenhagen on his sixty-seventh birthday. 
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UNEQUAL AGRICULTURE. 


By tue Avrnor or ‘Tue Forure or Farmine.’ 


wl the way of sheer, downright 
force few effects of machinery 
are more striking than a steam- 
ploughing engine dragging the 
shares across a wide expanse of stiff 
clay. The huge engines used in our 
ironclad vessels work with a grace- 
ful ease which deceives the eye; 
the ponderous cranks revolve so 
smoothly, and shine so brightly 
with oil and polish, that the mind 
is apt to underrate the work per- 
formed. But these ploughing en- 
gines stand out solitary and apart 
from other machinery, and their 
shape itself suggests crude force, 
such force as may have existed in 
the mastodon or other unwieldy 
monster of the prehistoric ages. 
The broad wheels sink into the 
earth under the pressure ; the steam 
hissing from the escape valves is 
carried by the breeze through the 
hawthorn hedge, hiding the red 
berries with a strange, unwonted 
cloud ; the thick dark-brown smoke, 
rising from the funnel as the stoker 
casts its food of coal into the fiery 
mouth of the beast, falls again and 
floats heavily over the yellow stub- 
ble, smothering and driving away 
the partridges and hares. There is 
a smell of oil, and cotton waste, 
and gas, and steam, and smoke, 
which overcomes the fresh, sweet 
odour of the earth and green things 
after a shower. Stray lumps of 
coal crush the delicate pimpernel 
and creeping convolvulus. A shrill, 
short scream rushes forth and echoes 
back from an adjacent rick—puff ! 
the fly-wheel revolves, and the drum 
underneath tightens its hold upon 
the wire rope. Across yonder a 
curious, shapeless thing, with a man 
riding upon it, comes jerking for- 
ward, tearing its way through stub- 
ble and clay, dragging its iron teeth 
with sheer strength deep through 


the solid earth. The thick wire rope 
stretches and strains as if it would 
snap and curl up like a tortured 
snake ; the engine pants loudly and 
quick ; the plough now glides for. 
ward, now pauses, and, as it were, 
eats its way through a tougher 
place, then glides again, and pre. 
sently there is a pause, and behold 
the long furrow with the upturned 
subsoil is completed. A_ brief 
pause, and back it travels again, 
this time drawn from the other side, 
whereatwin monster puffs and pants 
and belches smoke, while the one 
that has done its work uncoils its 
metal sinews. When the furrows 
run up and down a slope, the savage 
force, the fierce remorseless energy 
of the engine pulling the plough up. 
wards, gives an idea of power which 
cannot but impress the mind. 

This is what is going on upon one 
side of the hedge. These engines 
cost as much as the fee-simple of a 
small farm; they consume expen- 
sive coal, and water that on the hills 
has to be brought long distances; 
they require skilled workmen to at- 
tend to them, and they do the work 
with a thoroughness which leaves 
little to be desired. Each puff 
and pant echoing from the ricks, 
each shrill whistle rolling along 
from hill to hill, proclaims as loudly 
as iron and steel can shout, ‘ Pro- 
gress! Onwards!’ Nowstep through 
this gap in the hedge and see what 
is going on in the next field. 

It is a smaller ground, of irre- 
gular shape and uneven surface. 
Steam ploughs mean plains rather 
than fields—broad, square expanses 
of land without awkward corners— 
and as level as possible, with mounds 
that may have been tumuli worked 
down, rising places smoothed away, 
old ditch-like drains filled up, 
and fairly good roads. This field 
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may be triangular or some in- 
describable figure, with narrow 
corners where the high hedges come 
close together, with deep furrows 
to carry away the water, rising here 
and sinking there into curious hol- 
lows, entered by a narrow gateway 
leading from a muddy lane where 
the ruts are a foot deep. The plough 
is at work here also, such a plough 
as was used when the Corn Laws 
were in existence, chiefly made of 
wood—yes, actually wood, inthisage 
of iron—bound and strengthened 
with metal, but principally made 
from the tree, the tree which fur- 
nishes the African savage at this 
day with the crooked branch with 
which to scratch the earth, which 
furnished the ancient agriculturists 
of the Nile valley with their primi- 
tive implements. It is drawn by 
dull, patient oxen, plodding on- 
wards now just as they were de- 
picted upon the tombs and temples, 
the graves and worshipping places 
of races who had their being three 
thousand years ago. Think of the 
suns that have shone since then; of 
the summers and the bronzed grain 
waving in the wind, of the human 
teeth that have ground that grain, 
and are now hidden in the abyss of 
earth ; yet still the oxen plod on, like 
slow Time itself, here this day in our 
land of steam and telegraph. Are not 
these striking pictures, remarkable 
contrasts? On the one side steam, on 
the other the oxen of the Egyptians, 
only a few thorn-bushes between 
dividing the nineteenth century 
B.C. from the nineteenth century 
4.D. After these oxen follows 
an aged man, slow like them- 
selves, sowing the seed. A basket 
is at his side; from which at every 
stride, regular as machinery, he 
takes a handful of that corn round 
which so many mysteries have 
gathered from the time of Ceres to 
the hallowed words of the great 
Teacher, taking His parable from 
the sower. He throws it with a 
peculiar steady jerk, so to say, and 
the grains, impelled with the exact 
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force and skill, which can only be 
attained by long practice, scatter 
in an even shower. Listen: on the 
other side of the hedge the rattle of 
the complicated drill resounds as it 
drops the seed in regular rows— 
and, perhaps, manures it at the 
same time—so that the plants can 
be easily thinned out, or the weeds 
removed, after the magical influence 
of the despised clods has brought 
on the miracle of vegetation. 

These are not extreme and iso- 
lated instances; no one will need 
to walk far afield to witness similar 
contrasts. There is a medium be- 
tween the two—a third class—an 
intermediate agriculture. The pride 
of this farm is in its horses, its 
teams of magnificent animals, sleek 
and glossy of skin, which the carters 
spend hours in feeding, lest they 
should lose their appetites—more 
hours than ever they spend in feed- 
ing their own children. These noble 
creatures, whose walk is power and 
whose step is strength, work a few 
hours daily, stopping early in the 
afternoon, taking also an ample 
margin for lunch. They pull the 
plough also like the oxen; but it is 
a modern implement, of iron, light, 
and with all the latest improve- 
ments. It is typical of the system 
itself—half and half—neither the 
old oxen nor the new steam, but 
midway, a compromise. The fields 
are small and irregular in shape; but 
the hedges are cut, and the mounds 
partially grubbed and reduced to 
the thinnest of banks, the trees 
thrown, and some draining done. 
Some improvements have been 
adopted, others have been omitted. 

Upon those broad acres where 
the steam plough was at work, what 
tons of artificial manure, super- 
phosphate, and guano, liquid and 
solid, have been sown by the pro- 
gressive tenant! Lavishly and yet 
judiciously, not once only, but many 
times, have the fertilising elements 
been restored to the soil, and more 
than restored, added to it, till the 
earth itself has grown richer and 
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stronger. The scarifier and the 
deep plough have turned up the sub- 
soil and exposed the hard, stiff 
under clods to the crumbling action 
of the air and the mysterious in- 
fluence of light. Never before since 
Nature deposited those earthy atoms 
there in the slow process of some 
geological change has the sunshine 
fallen on them, or their latent power 
been called forth. Well-made and 
judiciously laid drains carry away 
the flow of water from the winter 
rains and floods—no longer does 
there remain a species of reservoir 
at a certain depth, chilling the 
tender roots of the plants as they 
strike downwards, lowering the 
entire temperature of the field. 
Mounds have been levelled, good 
roads laid down, nothing left un- 
done that can facilitate operations 
or aid in the production of strong 
succulent vegetation. Large flocks 
of well-fed sheep, folded on the 
corn lands, assist the artificial 
manure, and perhaps even surpass 
it. When at last the plant comes 
to maturity and turns colour under 
the scorching sun, behold a wide- 
spreading ocean of wheat, an Eng- 
lish gold-field, a veritable Yellow 
Sea, bowing in waves before the 
southern breeze, a sight full of 
peaceful poetry. The stalk is tall 
and strong, good in colour, fit 
for all purposes. The ear is full, 
large; the increase is truly a hun- 
dred-fold. Or it maybe roots. By 
these means the progressive agri- 
culturist has produced a crop of 
swedes or mangolds which in in- 
dividual size and collective weight 
per acre would seem to an old- 
fashioned farmer perfectly fabulous. 
Now, here are many great benefits. 
First, the tenant himself reaps his 
reward, and justly adds to his pri- 
vate store. Next, the property of 
the landlord is improved and in- 
creases in value. The labourer gets 
better house accommodation, gar- 
dens, and higher wages. The 
country atlarge is supplied with finer 
qualities and greater quantities of 
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food ; and those who are engaged in 
trade and manufactures, and even in 
commerce, feel an increased vitality 
in their various occupations. 

On the other side of the hedge, 
where the oxen were at plough, 
the earth is forced to be self-sup- 
porting—to restore to itself how 
it can the elements carried away in 
wheat and straw and root. Except 
a few ill-fed sheep, except some 
small quantities of manure from the 
cattle-yards, no human aid, so to 
say, reaches the much-abused soil. 
A crop of green mustard is some- 
times ploughed in to decompose and 
fertilise, but as it had to be grown 
first the advantage is doubtful. The 
one object is to spend as little as 
possible upon the soil, and to get as 
much out of itasmay be. Granted 
that in numbers of cases no trickery 
be practised, that the old rotation 
of crops is honestly followed, and 
no evil meant: yet even then, in 
course of time, a soil just scratched 
on the surface, never fairly ma- 
nured, and always in use, must of 
necessity deteriorate. Then, when 
such an effect is too patent to be 
any longer overlooked, when the 
decline of the produce begins to 
alarm him, the farmer, perhaps, 
buys a few cwt. of artificial manure 
and frugally scatters it abroad. 
This causes ‘ a flash in the pan ;’ it 
acts as a momentary stimulus; it is 
like endeavouring to repair a worn- 
out constitution with doses of strong 
cordial: there springs up a vigor- 
ous vegetation one year, and the 
next the earth is more exhausted 
than before. Soils cannot be made 
highly fertile all at once even by 
superphosphate; it is the inability 
to discern this fact which leads many 
to still argue in the face of expe- 
rience that artificial manures are 
of no avail. The slow oxen, the 
lumbering wooden plough, the 
equally lumbering heavy waggon, 
the primitive bush-harrow, made 
simply of a bush cut down and 
dragged at a horse’s tail—these are 
symbols of a standstill policy ut- 
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terly at variance with the times. 
Then this man loudly complains 
that things are not as they used to 
be—that wheat is so low in price it 
will not yield any profit, that la- 
bour is so high and everything so 
dear ; and truly it is easy to con- 
ceive that the present age, with its 
competition and eagerness to ad- 
vance, must really press very se- 
riously upon him. 

Most persons have been interested 
enough, however little connected 
with agriculture, to at least once in 
their lives walk round an agricul- 
tural show, and to express their as- 
tonishment at the size and rotundity 
of the cattle exhibited. How easy, 
judging from such a passing view 
of the finest products of the country 
centred in one spot, to go away with 
the idea that under every hawthorn 
hedge a prize bullock of enormous 
girth is peacefully grazing. Should 
the same person ever go across 
country, through gaps and over 
brooks, taking an Asmodeus-like 
glance into every field, how mar- 
vellously would he find that he 
had been deceived! He might travel 
miles, and fly over scores of fields, 
and find no such animals, nor any- 
thing approaching to them. By 
making enquiries he would perhaps 
discover in most districts one spot 
where something of the kind could 
be seen—an oasis in the midst of a 
desert. On the farm he would see 
a long range of handsome out- 
houses, tiled or slated, with com- 
fortable stalls and every means of 
removing litter and manure, tanks 
for liquid manure, skilled attendants 
busy in feeding, in preparing food, 
storehouses full of cake. A steam 
engine in one of the sheds—perhaps 
a portable engine, used also for 
threshing—drives the machinery 
which slices up or pulps roots, cuts 
up chaff, pumps up water, and 
performs a score of other useful 
functions. The yards are dry, well- 
paved, and clean; everything smells 
clean; there are no foul heaps of decay- 
ing matter breeding loathsome things 
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and fungi; yet nothing is wasted, 
not even the rain that falls upon the 
slates and drops from the eaves. 
The stock within are worthy to 
compare with those magnificent 
beasts seen at the show: it is from 
these places that the prize animals 
are drawn; it is here that the beef 
which makes England famous is 
fattened ; it is from here that splen- 
did creatures are sent abroad to 
America or the colonies, to improve 
the breed in those distant countries. 
Now step forth again over the 
hedge, down yonder in the meadows. 

This is a cow-pen, one of the old- 
fashioned style; in the dairy and 
pasture counties you may find 
them by hundreds still. It is 
pitched by the side of a tall hedge, 
or in an angle of two hedges, which 
themselves form two walls of the en- 
closure. The third is the cow-house 
and shedding itself; the fourth is 
made of willow rods. These rods 
are placed upright, confined be- 
tween horizontal poles; and when 
new this simple contrivance is not 
wholly to be despised; but when 
the rods decay, as they do quickly, 
then gaps are formed, through which 
the rain and sleet and bitter wind 
penetrate with ease. Inside this 
willow paling is a lower hedge, so to 
say, two feet distant from the other, 
made of willow work twisted—like 
a continuous hurdle. Into this rude 
manger, when the yard is full of 
cattle, the fodder is thrown. Here 
and there about the yard also stand 
cumbrous cribs for fodder, at which 
two cows can feed at once. In one 
corner there is a small pond, muddy, 
stagnant, covered with duckweed, 
perhaps reached by a_ steep, 
‘pitched’ descent, slippery, and 
difficult for the cattle to get down. 
They foul the very water they 
drink. Thecow-house, asit is called, 
is really merely adapted for one 
or two cows at a time, at the period 
of calving—dark, narrow, awkward. 
The skilling, or open house where 
the cows lie and chew the cud in 
winter, is built of boards or slabs at 
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the back, and in front supported 
upon oaken posts standing on stones. 
The roof is of thatch, green with 
moss: in wet weather the water 
drips steadily from the eaves, mak- 
ing one long gutter. In the eaves 
the wrens make their nests in the 
spring, and roost there in winter. 
The floor here is hard certainly, and 
dry; the yard itself is a sea of 
muck. Never properly stoned or 
pitched, and without a drain, the 
loose stones cannot keep the mud 
down, and it works up under the 
hoofs of the cattle in a filthy 
mass. Over this there is litter and 
manure a foot deep ; or, if the fogger 
does clean up the manure, he leaves 
it in great heaps scattered about, 
and on the huge dunghill just out- 
side the yard he will show you a 
fine crop of mushrooms cunningly 
hidden under a light layer of litter. 
It is his boast that the cow-pen was 
built in the three sevens; on one 
ancient beam, worm-eaten and 
cracked, there may perhaps be seen 
the inscription ‘ 1777’ cut deep into 
the wood. Over all, at the back of 
the cow-pen, stands a row of tall elm- 
trees, dripping in wet weather upon 
the thatch, in the autumn showering 
their yellow leaves into the hay, in 
a gale dropping dead branches 
into the yard. The tenant seems 
to think even this shelter effeminate, 
and speaks regretfully of the old 
hardy breed which stood all 
weathers, and wanted no more 
cover than was afforded by a haw- 
thorn bush. From here a few 
calves find their way to the butcher, 
and towards Christmas one or two 
moderately fat beasts. 

Near by lives a dairy farmer, 
who, without going to the length 
of the famous stock-breeder whose 
stalls are the pride of the district, 
yet fills his meadows with a hand- 
some herd of productive short- 
horns, giving splendid results in 
butter, milk, and cheese, and who 
sends to the market a succession of 

nimals which, if not equal to the 
igantic prize beasts, are neverthe- 
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less valuable tothe consumer. This 
tenant does good work, both for him. 
self and for the labourers, the land- 
lord and the country. His meadows 
are a sight in themselves to the 
experienced eye, well drained, great 
double mounds thinned out, but the 
supply of wood not quite destroyed 
—not a rush, a ‘ bullpoll,’ a thistle, 
or a ‘rattle,’ those yellow pests of 
mowing grass, to be seen. They 
have been weeded out as carefully as 
the arable farmer weeds his plants. 
Where broad deep furrows used to 
breed those aquatic grasses which 
the cattle left, drains have been put 
in and soil thrown over till the 
level was brought up to the rest 
of the field. The manure carts 
have evidently been at work here, 
perhaps the liquid manure tank 
also, and some artificial aid in 
places where required, both of seed 
and manure. The number of stock 
kept is the fullest tale the land will 
bear, and he does not hesitate to 
help the hay with cake in the fat- 
tening stalls. For there are stalls, 
not so elaborately furnished as those 
of the famous stock-breeder, but 
comfortable, clean, and healthy. 
Nothing is wasted here either. So 
far as practicable the fields have 
been enlarged by throwing two or 
three smaller enclosures together. 
He does not require so much ma- 
chinery as the great arable farmer, 
but here are mowing machines, 
hay-making machines, horse rakes, 
chain harrows, chaff-cutters, light 
carts instead of heavy waggons 
—every labour-saving appliance. 
Without any noise or puff this man 
is doing good work, and silently 
reaping his reward. Glance for & 
moment at an adjacent field; it is 
an old ‘leaze’ or ground not 
mown, but used for grazing. It 
has the appearance of a desert, & 
wilderness. The high, thick hedges 
encroach upon the land ; the ditches 
are quite arched over by the 
brambles and briars which trail out 
far into the grass. Broad deep 
furrows are full of tough, grey 
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aquatic grass, ‘ bullpolls,’ and short 
brown rushes; in winter they are 
so many small brooks. Tall bennets 
from last year and thistles abound— 
half the growth is useless for cat- 
tle ; in autumn the air here is white 
with the clouds of thistle-down. It 
is a tolerably large field, but the 
meadows held by the same tenant 
are small, with double mounds and 
trees, rows of spreading oaks and 
tall elms; these meadows run up 
into the strangest nooks and corners. 
Sometimes, where they follow the 
course of a brook which winds and 
turns, actually an area equal to 
about half the available field is oc- 
cupied by the hedges. Into this 
brook the liquid sewage from the 
cow-pens filtrates, or, worse still, 
accumulates in a hollow, making a 
pond, disgusting to look at, but 
which liquid, if properly applied, is 
worth almost its weight in gold. 
The very gateways of the fields in 
winter are a Slough of Despond, 
where the wheels sink in up to the 
axles, and in summer great ruts 
jolt the loads almost off the 
waggons. 

Where the steam plough is kept, 
where first-class stock are bred, 
there the labourer is well housed, 
and his complaints are few and 
faint. There cottages with decent 
and even really capital accommoda- 
tion for the families spring up, and 
are provided with extensive gardens. 
It is not easy, in the absence of 
statistics, to compare the difference 
in the amount of money put in 
circulation by these contrasted 
farms, but it must be something 
extraordinary. First comes the capi- 
tal expenditure upon machinery— 
ploughs, engines, drills, what not— 
then the annual expenditure upon 
labour, which, despite the employ- 
ment of machinery, is as great or 
greater upon a progressive farm as 
upon one conducted on the stagnant 
principle. Add to this the cost of 
artificial manures, of cake and feed- 
ing stuffs, &c., and the total will 
be something very heavy. Now, 
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all this expenditure, this circula- 
tion of coin, means not only gain 
to the individual, but gain to the 
country at large. Whenever ina 
town a great manufactory is opened 
and gives employment to several 
hundred hands, at the same time 
increasing the production of a 
valuable material, the profit—the 
outside profit, so to say—is as great 
to others as to the proprietors. 
But these half-cultivated lands, 
these tons upon tons of wasted 
manure, these broad hedges and 
weed-grown fields, represent upon 
the other hand an equal loss. ‘The 
labouring classes in the rural dis- 
tricts are eager for more work. 
They may popularly be supposed 
to look with suspicion upon change, 
but such an idea is a mistaken one. 
They anxiously wait the approach 
of such works as new railways or 
extensions of old ones in the hope 
of additional employment. Work 
is their gold mine, and the best 
mine of all. The capitalist, there- 
fore, who sets himself to improve 
his holding is the very man they 
most desire to see. What scope is 
there for work upon a stagnant 
dairy farm of one hundred and fifty 
acres? A couple of foggers and 
milkers, a hedger and ditcher, two 
or three women at times, and there 
isthe end. And such work !—mere 
animal labour, leading to so little 
result. The effect of constant, of 
lifelong application in such labour 
cannot but be deteriorating to the 
mind. The master himself must 
feel the dull routine. The steam 
plougk teaches the labourer who 
works near it something; the sight 
must react upon him, utterly op- 
posed as it is to all the traditions 
of the past. The enterprise of the 
master must convey some small 
spirit of energy into the mind of the 
man. Where the cottages are built 
of wattle and daub, low and thatch- 
ed—mere sheds, in fact—where 
the gardens are small and the allot- 
ments, if any, far distant, and where 
the men wear a sullen, apathetic 
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look, be sure the agriculture of the 
district is at a low ebb. 

Are not these few pictures suffi- 
cient to show beyond a cavil that 
the agriculture of this country 
exhibits the strangest inequalities ? 
Anyone who chooses can verify the 
facts stated, and may perhaps dis- 
cover more curious anomalies still. 
The spirit of science is undoubtedly 
abroad in the homes of the English 
farmers, and immense are the strides 
that have been taken; but still 
greater is the work that remains to 
be done. Suppose anyone had a 
garden, and carefully manured, and 
dug over and over again, and raked, 
and broke up all the larger clods, 
and well watered one particular 
section of it, leaving all the rest to 
follow the dictates of wild nature, 
could he possibly expect the same 
amount of produce from those por- 
tions which, practically speaking, 
took care of themselves? Here 
are men of intellect and energy 
employing every possible means to 


develop the latent powers of the 
soil, and producing extraordinary 


results in grain and meat. Here 
also are others who, in so far as 
circumstances permit, follow in 
their footsteps. But there remains 
a large area in the great garden of 
England which, practically speak- 
ing, takes care of itself. The grass 
grows, the seed sprouts and ger- 
minates, very much how they may, 
with little or no aid from man. It 
does not require much penetration 
to arrive at the obvious conclusion 
that the yield does not nearly 
approach the possible production. 
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Neither in meat nor corn is the tale 
equal to what it well might be. 
All due allowance must be made 
for barren soils of sand or chalk 
with thinnest layers of earth; yet 
then there is an enormous area, 
where the soil is good and fertile, 
not properly productive. It would 
be extremely unfair to cast the 
blame wholly upon the tenants. 
They have achieved wonders in the 
last twenty years; they have made 
gigantic efforts and bestirred them- 
selves right manfully. But a man 
may wander over his farm and 
note with discontented eye the 
many things he would like to do— 
the drains he would like to lay 
down, the manure he would like to 
spread abroad, the new stalls he 
would gladly build, the machine 
he so much wants—and then, 
shrugging his shoulders, reflect 
that he has not got the capital to 
do it with. Almost to a man they 
are sincerely desirous of progress: 
those who cannot follow in great 
things do in little. Science and 
invention have done almost all that 
they can be expected to do; che- 
mistry and research have supplied 
powerful fertilisers. | Machinery 
has been made to do work which 
at first sight seems incapable of 
being carried on by wheels and 
cranks. Science and invention 
may rest awhile: what is wanted 
is the universal application of their 
improvements by the aid of more 
capital. We want the great garden 
equally highly cultivated every- 
where.! 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


[But a few of us would then prefer to go away and live in some country not yet 
brought to such a pitch of perfection.—Eb. | 





BRITISH TRADE. 
No, IX, CANADA AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


WO things strike one at the very 
T outset regarding the English 
Colonial Empire—its newness and 
its rapid expansion. Three hun- 
dred years ago England did not 
possess one of her present numerous 
colonies. Her greatest offshoot of all 
—now the United States—was not 
in any part peopled by English- 
men before the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and, except the 
small colony of Newfoundland, no 
territory held under the British 
Crown to-day was curs so early as 
the old State of Virginia. We did 
not begin to lay our grasp on the 
French possessions in Canada till 
1623, and it was not long anterior 
to that date that adventurers from 
Virginia first wrenched the penin- 
sula of Nova Scotia from the same 
colonisers. And we may say that 


all the colonies which are now in- 
habited by English-speaking people 
began their career as self-governed 
States only, as it were, yesterday. 
The Dominion of Canada was only 
organised in 1869, and can hardly 


‘ be said to be yet complete. Com- 
pared with the extended sway of the 
Romans over Gaul, Spain, and Bri- 
tain, of the Phoenicians in Carthage, 
or of the Spaniards themselves, 
under one guise or another, in South 
America, the dominion of England 
is, indeed, a thing of yesterday, and 
this should not be forgotten in 
speaking of the success of our 
efforts at colonisation. In many 
respects that success has yet to be 
proved. 

The success, so far as rapidity of 
growth in the population is con- 
cerned, has, however, been very 
great. Before 1845 it may be said 
that none of the colonies were of 
great promise. Canada languished 
beside her prosperous independent 
neighbour. New South Wales— 


then including Victoria and Queens- 
land—was a feeble settlement, still 
troubled by the old importations of 
criminals from the mother country, 
from which she had been but just 
relieved; and the Cape of Good 
Hope was almost Dutch in its 
European population and its ab- 
sence of enterprise. The total 
English population of the whole of 
our foreign possessions, including 
the Crown colonies so-called, such 
as Jamaica and the other West 
Indian possessions, did not, in 1850, 
exceed 2,000,000. Only Canada 
and the United States, previous to 
1845, attracted anything like a 
steady stream of emigrants, and it 
was small compared to the rush 
which broke out after the Irish 
Famine in 1847. That, and the 
gold discoveries in Australia and 
California, led to an exodus, which 
was at its highest in 1852, when 
nearly 369,000 people left our shores, 
and the flow has never but once 
or twice fallen below 100,000 a 
year since—the average being from 
150,000 to 200,000. Of this great 
emigration British North America 
has received latterly a much less 
portion than it did when there was 
no attraction in the Southern 
hemisphere, but the numbers going 
to Australia and New Zealand have, 
with the exception of the six years 
1867 to 1872, been uniformly very 
considerable. Altogether, since 
1845, at least 6,000,000 British-born 
people have left the mother country 
for the colonies and the United 
States; and, besides these, there have 
been large emigrations of Dutch, 
Germans, Norsemen, Italians, and 
French, many of whom have settled 
permanently in the British colonies, 
and are becoming absorbed in the 
Anglo-Saxon race. From all these 
causes, and in spite of occasional 
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return waves of immigration, due to 
temporary pauses in the headlong 
pace at which the colonies have de- 
veloped themselves into communities 
and states, with a great trade of 
their own, the English population 
of British North America has risen 
to nearly 3,000,000, that of Austra- 
lia and New Zealand to about 
2,100,000, and the English and 
Dutch population of South Africa to 
more than 250,000. We may say 
that the population of most of these 
colonies has at least quadrupled in 
thirty years, and in some cases it is 
now tenfold what it was in 1845. 
This is a most remarkable fact, and, 
in estimating what our colonies are 
or may become, must be constantly 
borne in mind. They are, indeed, 
creatures of a generation. 

There is another general obser- 
vation which I should like to make 
here, and it is this. Nearly all the 
colonies which are of any import- 
ance, and on which Englishmen 
can live and multiply more or less 
as in their native land, have been 
formerly in the possession of another 
European Power.' As a mere in- 
stance of the backwardness of the 
English as geographical discoverers, 
or ocean marauders in the Middle 
Ages, this would be a remarkable 
fact, but that view of the subject 
does not concern us. Of more in- 
terest is the effect which this pre- 
vious occupation is likely to have 
on the future of those colonies 
which, like Canada and the Cape, 
still contain a large population 
descended from the original con- 
querors of the territories. In a 
lesser degree the same question 
would, of course, be interesting as 
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regards the Crown colonies of 
Jamaica, Mauritius, and the settle. 
ments on the north-east coast of 
Central America, taken from the 
Spaniards, French, and Dutch, but 
I do not intend to deal with these 
atany length. They are not colonies 
in any true sense of the word, but 
merely territories held for gain in 
regions where, as a rule, the Eng- 
lish race could not permanently 
settle und propagate itself. Their 
trade is, therefore, entirely what we 
make it, and their condition also. 
But in our great colonies it is alto. 
gether different. They live and 
grow, and found institutions, which 
must exercise a most important in- 
fluence on the future of the world, 
as well as of our mere trade pros. 
perity, and we must consequently 
examine this race element amongst 
others which come before us in 
dealing with them. 

The most important questions 
which we have to determine, how- 
ever, affect the material progress 
and well-being of the colonies. We 
have to see how their populations 
live, how their trade is developed, 
and in what it consists; and also 
to endeavour to value the charac- 
ter of their institutions, the wis- 
dom of their commercial policy, 
and their wealth. For example, 
at the very threshold of the sub- 
ject, we find that one charac- 
teristic common to all the colonies 
is debt. Their growth in popula 
tion has in some cases hardly kept 
pace with the accumulation of their 
public burdens, and obviously this 
debt element must have produced the 
same results in their case thatwe have 
found it doing in the case of foreign 


* It may be useful to call to mind the history of our acquisition of these possessions 


by a brief enumeration of them. 


The chief sufferer by our habits of appropriation has 


been France, from whom we have taken Canada, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Louisiana, 
Mauritius, and the small settlements of Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, Tobago, and St. 
Vincent. Besides portions of the United States which became English-governed, either 
before or since their independence, we have taken from Spain: Jamaica, Trinidad, Hon- 
duras, and Gibraltar. Holland has given us the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and 
Guiana. Portugal alone amongst the sea-faring countries of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries who were large owners of territories in yarious parts of the world has 
escaped without paying tribute except in India, 
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nations. The questions which meet 
us on the threshold of our enquiry 
into colonial progress and pro- 
sperity are therefore many and com- 
plicated, and must make one very 
cautious in the use of the language 
of unlimited enthusiasm and pane- 
gyric which is so common. Be- 
ginning now with Canada, I will 
endeavour to indicate the salient 
features of the situation of our 
leading colonies on the lines thus 
laid down with impartiality, and as 
comprehensively as the narrow 
limits of my space will permit. 

The modern Dominion of Canada 
embraces, as everyone knows, a 
number of provinces which were 
formerly separate colonies.? In 
some respects portions of the 
united country are highly favoured, 
and in time may rise to be im- 
portant portions of a great nation ; 
but there can be no question that 
the situation of the Dominion as a 
whole is, in the meantime, not 
satisfactory. Numerous drawbacks 
are to be met with, of which not 
the least is the manner in which 
the blundering and heedlessness of 
the English Government has caused 
its inhabitants to be cooped up 
almost entirely in the bleak north 
in such a fashion that the best pro- 
vince of all—that of Ontario—is at 
the mercy of the United States fora 
considerable portion of the year. If 
the reader will take a map of North 
America he will see this at once. 
By reason of the manner in which 
the boundary line, running from 
the sea to its interior, is carried 
northward from the St. Croix 
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River to the St. John’s River 
an immense tract of territory is 
taken away from Eastern Canada, 
and the whole of the western part 
of the Dominion is thereby shut up 
in winter by ice and snow. This 
boundary was not settled till 1842, 
and by its settlement on the present 
lines Canada has undoubtedly been 
most seriously injured. Owing to 
the manner in which Canada is 
squeezed up on the east side, for ex- 
ample, the Intercolonial Railway has 
been driven northwards through a 
comparatively useless and waste ter- 
ritory, causing not merely an enor- 
mous increase in the mileage, but an 
almost complete stoppage of busi- 
ness during five months of the 
year. Had the boundary origi- 
nally intended been settled on, this 
line might have run straight across 
a fertile country, open all the year 
round from Quebec or Montreal to 
St. John’s, or even to Portland, and 
the trade of Western Canada might 
thus have been kept as independent 
as the country itself wishes to be 
considered. Now, however, as I 
have said, the west is cut off from 
the east, and the traffic of Ontario 
benefits the United States more 
than the eastern provinces of the 
Dominion. The coal of Nova Scotia 
is placed 200 miles farther from 
Montreal by railway than it need 
have been, and that province is also. 
by this means thrown, as it were, 
into the arms of the American 
Union, which promises to be its 
best market. Great ports and large 
trading centres on the coast of 
New Brunswick or Nova Scotia 


* The present Dominion of Canada was formed in 1867 out of the old Provinces of 


Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and New Brunswick, 
and the new district of British Columbia. On the cession of the Hudson’s Bay territory 
to the Dominion in 1870 part of the northern territory was erected into the province of 
Manitoba and incorporated with the Dominion. Newfoundland is still under an entirely 
Separate organisation. Although united under one central Parliament, consisting of 
several Houses of Representatives, each province has still a separate legislature and 
separate internal administration. The franchise is on a different footing as to property 
Peete in different provinces, and only New Brunswick appears to have the 
allot. 

*For a clear account of this boundary bungle, see The History of the Intercolonial 
Railway, by Stanford Fleming, published last year. 
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are thus, to my thinking, rendered 
impossible ; while the magnificent 
waterway of the St. Lawrence is 
in the open season of much less use 
to the Dominion and the cities on 
its banks than it would have been 
had no United States railways 
tapped the traffic of Western 
Canada at Buffalo and Detroit, and, 
by offering a cheap comparatively 
short direct route to the sea, drawn 
the trade away to the south-east. 
No railway system which Canada 
could now construct would ever be 
able to remedy the mischief that 
has been done, and the trade battle 
which she tries to wage in her ex- 
isting condition is beyond question 
an utterly hopeless one. 

I dwell on this point at the out- 
set, because it appears to me to 
concern vitally the whole future 
of the Dominion. The hearts of 


the people will in time go the way 
of their interests, and the union 
so recently formed between the 
various provinces may be broken 


one of these days by the secession of 
Ontario to the United States. For, 
unhappily, the chill which inter- 
course between the parts has re- 
ceived is further aggravated by 
miscellaneous causes, all tending 
to separate the east from the west. 
First of these we may place the 
fact that the large province of 
Quebec (formerly Lower Canada), 
which interposes between Ontario 
and the maritime provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, is in- 
habited by a poverty-stricken and 
unenterprising French population. 
We have in that territory more 
than a million of people, chiefly 
French Canadians, who live still 
for the most part in the primitive 
superstitions of three centuries 
ago—a people who have not been 
moved by the tide of civilisation 
and material progress surging 
around them, who with a railway 
running past their doors, as it 
were, refuse to use it, and creep 
along in the ways of their fa- 
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thers. These, therefore, form a race 
barrier between the east and the 
west which makes free intercourse 
between the purely English parts 
of the Confederation very difficult, 
which prevents community of in- 
terests from being realised, and 
generally tends to complete the 
mischief that the boundary mnd- 
dle began. Add to this that the 
soil and wealth-producing {capa- 
bilities of Quebec province are 
about the poorest in all the Union, 
and that it is overladen with debt 
at the instance of reckless specu- 
lators who appear to have bribed 
its legislature, and we have reasons 
enough for doubting whether the 
different parts of the Dominion are 
likely long to cohere. What was 
necessary to give the country a 
chance of becoming homogeneous 
was, in short, the northern portion 
of Maine, handed over to the States 
in 1842, where a race of Anglo. 
Saxon and German settlers might 
have grown up to unite the east 
and centre. 

Passing to the west coast, we find 
still more serious difficulties in the 
way of the development of a great 
State, and there also the mischief 
has in part been done by the 
stupidity of English officials who 
surrendered without necessity or 
warrant vast regions of magni- 
ficent country to the United States. 
The superficial area of British 
North America has never been 
accurately ascertained, but on the 
map it looks to be about the same 
as that of the United States, and 
probably is somewhat larger. The 
physical condition of the two 
countries is, however, altogether 
different ; and while almost the 
whole of the United States terri- 
tory is habitable, and capable of 
sustaining a population as large as 
that of China, the greater part of 
the Dominion is a forbidding land 
of frost and snow, whose brief 
summer is barely sufficient to 
permit a scattered Indian popula- 
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tion and a few Hudson’s Bay 
trappers to find the means of sub- 
sistence. There is indeed a possi- 
bility that settlers from Europe 
may reclaim portions of the central 
and western territories of Canada, 
and some of the valleys of Mani- 
toba are capable of cultivation, in 
a certain fashion. Possibly also 
the introduction of a vigorous race 
and the reclamation of the land 
might have a favourable influence 
on climate, driving the zone of 
frost farther north. But at pre- 
sent the prospect of any such 
change is remote indeed. Canada 
is shut up, separated into isolated 
communities all winter, and the free 
intercommunion which would enable 
all the parts to grow into a great 
whole is utterly destroyed. To 
have conquered the icy north she 
ought to have had more of the 
south and west of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Oregon. All the 
magnificent territory which we 
flung away to the Union, from first 
to last, should have been hers, and 
then, westward as well as eastward, 
there would have been a basis 
upon which a mighty empire might 
have been reared. British Co- 
lumbia: would not then have 
been a miserable settlement cooped 
up between a lonely sea and for- 
bidding mountains, vainly hoping 
that a railway across the trackless 
continent will unite it with the 
east, and set it free from all its 
troubles. With the Southern States 
now called Oregon and Washing- 
ton uniting it with more favoured 
lands south- and east-ward between 
the south-western shore of Lake 
Superior and California there might 
have been scope for its growth, 
since there could have been ready 
intercourse through magnificent 
lands, capable of being quickly 
peopled. Instead of God-forsaken 
groups of struggling settlers dotted 
here and there over the vast area 
of the Dominion, numbering alto- 
gether not a tenth of the popula- 
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tion of the United States, there 
might have been a powerful con- 
federation capable of taking its 
place amongst the leading nations 
of the world. It is useless to regret 
these ‘ might-have-beens’ now. I 
only allude to them in order to 
illustrate the more forcibly what 
I consider the initial, and I fear 
all-powerful, difficulties which stand 
in the way of Canadian progress. 
The Dominion is to me a hopeless 
congeries of provinces which have 
little community of interest, and the 
best parts of it can only have their 
full development when united to 
the greater Union of the South, or 
to the northern half of it. We have 
tried to make a united whole of what 
we by our own folly everlastingly 
divided, but there could be no task 
more hopeless than that which 
seeks to produce a single State 
from provinces like Nova Scotia 
and Quebec, Ontario, British Co- 
lumbia, and Manitoba. 

The worst of all this blundering 
is that it continues to be so expen- 
sive. We have spent millions upon 
millions of money on Canada, chiefly 
in a vain endeavour to accomplish 
the impossible, and Canada appears 
to have been deluded by these spend- 
ings into a belief that we should 
succeed. She has got her Parlia- 
ment, her Vice-King, her Ministers 
of State, and her huge debt, and 
complacently calls herself a new 
empire—the brightest jewel in the 
English crown. ‘ Loyalty’ is, in fact, 
the one article in which Canada 
repays the English people for their 
lavish endeavours to overcome the 
follies of the past, and when one 
talks of the probable dismember- 
ment of the Dominion, this loyalty 
is always flung inone’s teeth. ‘ Look 
how enthusiastic Canada is for the 
Queen and the old country; she 
will never revolt.’ This is the 
purest nonsense, to my mind, and 
Canadian loyalty is a very mer- 
cenary affair. Letthe country once 
get into the depths whither it has 
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been hastening under our leader- 
ship, and let the various provinces 
begin to feel their individual bur- 
dens—as they only can do when 
British money ceases to flow in— 
and we shall then see what this 
loyalty means. Will it hold Ontario 
when Ontario is in dread of having 
to pay the debts of Quebec or any 
one province when the burden of 
imperial taxation becomes over 
heavy? I doubt it; nay, I more 
than doubt—I utterly disbelieve it. 

We must take this geographical 
question, then, as a cardinal factor 
of the problem in dealing with 
Canadian progress. At the very 
outset it reveals to us how very 
mistaken that ‘progress’ has, in 
many cases, been in its aims. The 
legislators of the Dominion have 
sought to accomplish the impossible. 
Take, for example, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway scheme, and judge 
it by the dry facts of the situation. 
Conceive what a railway means— 
what it needs to maintain it in 
order—and imagine a line built 
across vast plains, through almost 
impassable mountains, along the 
greater part of whose track there 
would not be 10,000 inhabitants ; 
which would be subject in winter 
to enormous falls of snow and in- 
tense and destructive frosts, that 
would not only stop all traffic 
probably, but necessitate constant 
repairs; and having realised in 
this fashion how very mad the 
scheme is, ask yourself why it was 
conceived ; why England came for- 
ward with a guarantee for part of 
its cost, buoying up British Colum- 
bians with visions of the good the 
line was to do them, till, not getting 
the promised boon, they threaten to 
secede from the federation. Who 
can avoid the conclusion that the 
whole scheme is a wild attempt to 
retrieve the past—to try and bind 
together lands irrevocably separated 
with a band of iron, we having lost 
for ever the opportunity of uniting 
them by filling first a fertile southern 
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continent witha numerous and thriv- 
ing population of Englishmen. The 
provinces thus separated may thrive 
after a fashion, but there can be no 
united nation built up by such means. 
For all that this railway is being 
pushed on with, and last year the 
Government of the Dominion spent 
$2,390,000 on its construction and 
survey. As many as 681 miles of 
the line are now definitely located, 
and 227 of these are contracted for. 
It appears that the intention is to 
penetrate into British Columbia by 
the Yellow Head Pass and the 
gorges of the Fraser River, where 
portions of the line are also surveyed. 
Here the engineering difficulties are 
enormous, and will involve quite 
incalculable expense, so that the 
chance of the road ever becoming 
other than a burden on the Do- 
minion would be remote even 
were conditions as to trade more 
favourable than they are ever likely 
to be. As things are the line will 
be in ruins probably within five 
years of the date of its completion, 
and it may yet be the instrument 
which will rend the Dominion 
asunder. Trade it cannot produce, 
for the line will be 2,000 miles long, 
reckoning from the head of Lake 
Superior only ; and what can British 
Columbia produce that will bear a 
land carriage of 4,000 miles if 
carried to the east coast, or of nearly 
3,000 if transhipped at Quebec ? 
The improvements which have 
been carried out in the Dominion 
already are almost all financial 
failures. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, for example, is in a state of 
utter bankruptcy, and has very 
little prospect of ever being any- 
thing else. It may pay ultimately 
on one or two more millions of 
capital than it does now, though 
that is rather doubtful ; but it does 
not seem to me to have any chance 
of ever becoming a great ‘ through’ 
road. Along its eastern half it has 
little or no local traffic; and, al- 
though it leases a road down to 
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Portland, in Maine, it must always 
be beaten by the railways of the 
States, which are much shorter, in 
any competition for the traffic of 
the west. Almost equally disas- 
trous is the history of the Inter- 
colonial Railway likely to be. It 
has been built by the Government 
with money partly guaranteed by 
England. It is another part of the 
iron bond of union, and is a failure 
for its primary object, whatever 
it may come to do for New Bruns- 
wick alone. What with Government 
business paid for out of loans, and 
the mails, it has a share of traffic now 
which the condition of the country 
and its route prove to be of a quite 
misleading kind. 

But perhaps the most signal 
example of the loss and ruin which 
has been the result of all Canadian 
efforts at material development is 
afforded by the history of the 
Great Western of Canada Railway. 
Formerly this line carried large 
dividends and was very prosperous. 
Not content with this, Canadian spe- 
culators—of whom there are many 
—backed, it is said, from New 
York, built an opposition road, 
which was almost at once seized 
upon by Vanderbilt of the New 
York Central, and forthwith the 
Great Western was ruined. Its 
prosperity had been based, not-upon 
Canadian traffic pure and simple, 
but the traffic connection with the 
Great New York line; and when 
that was taken away the collapse 
was almost instantaneous. Thus 
the only prosperous public under- 
taking which Canada had almost 
was prosperous through foreign 
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help; and the Canadians them- 
selves made haste to destroy this 
prosperity. Such is their patriotism. 
Whether a union of this bankrupt 
line with the bankrupt Grand 
Trunk would mend matters now is 
doubtful; but that is, at all events, 
the only remedy left for English 
investors to dream about. 

The truth of the matter is, that 


‘Canada has neither population nor 


trade of a kind capable of sustain- 
ing great railways. The trade con- 
sists mostly of lumber, corn, and 
flour, none of which can bear heavy 
overland freights. Nova Scotia 
possesses minerals, and exports a 
good deal; but it is so favourably 
situated for water carriage that it 
has little need of railways. The 
inland provinces of Canada have 
also good water carriage all sum- 
mer; and it so much better fitted 
for the kind of raw produce which 
they have to move that the railways 
would get beaten for a portion of 
the year, even were there no short 
overland carriage through the 
States to the sea. Then the popu- 
lation of Canada is not only thin— 
the Dominion altogether containing 
little more than 4,000,coo souls 
scattered in unequal groups over 
territory larger than all Europe, 
thickest and poorest in Quebec 
provinces; more scattered, but 
richer, in Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
and the other eastern provinces ; 
and this population does not travel 
extensively. But were it to be 
rushing about continually, it would 
not be able to keep the present rail- 
way system in a flourishing state.‘ 
In respect to the heavy outlay 





* Canada possesses altogether nearly 6,000 miles of railway; but some of the lines 
are not in operation yet, or have been closed, so that actually there are not more than 


about 5,000 miles which can be described as earning anything. 


The Grand Trunk Com- 


pany owns, leases and works about 1,390 miles, the Great Western Company about 797, 
and the Intercolonial system represents 844. Not one of these corporations yield a nett 
revenue of 1 per cent. on their capital, and many of the branch lines do not earn their 
working expenses. The total capital involved is, in round figures, about $300,000,000, or 
say 60,000,0001., of which nearly 50,000,000, or say 10,000,000/, has been contributed 


by the Dominion Provincial and Municipal Governments. 


Of course, much of this 


capital has been issued at a serious discount, so that the actual cash spent has not been 
so much as this represents. That is of little consequence, however, in judging of the 
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which Canada has incurred on rail- 
ways, therefore, I think there has 
been a huge blunder. The credit 
of the colony has been strained to 
breaking for a very inadequate 
gain. A certain amount of pro- 
gress has no doubt been made, 
population has increased, and trade 
has extended; but in no instance 
has the progress at all justified 
the pace at which the colony has 
gone ahead with its railways—a 


pace which has been the ruin 
of thousands. The Dominion 
debt, for public works of all 


kinds, has I fear been incurred 
with almost equalrecklessness. In 
the matter of debt, indeed, Canada 
is not peculiarly or pre-eminently 
a sinner, for all our colonies have 
plunged more or less recklessly 
into it; but her powers of expan- 
sion are, in my opinion, so small 
that she stands in more danger 
from her burden than any other 
colony, except perhaps New Zea- 
land. Exclusive of the provincial 
and municipal requirements, the 
Dominion Government alone re- 
quires a payment of from 5/. to 61. 
per family every year in the shape 
of taxes,® and has now to face a 
deficit. These taxes represent well 
nigh a month’s labour to the work- 
ing man—a most serious drawback 
on prosperity. Thus, although the 
total may seem a small one, com- 
pared with the burdens which we 
shall find that some of the Austra- 
lian colonies have taken upon them- 
selves, it is for Canada a very heavy 
item. And it is not all; every 
province has its own budget, 
and in some of them it is very 
heavy. Quebec, for instance, is 
erushingly overladen; and yet it 
rushes into fresh loans for railways, 
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projected by speculators for their 
own profit merely, with a levity 
which strikes one with positive 
amazement. What the actual in. 
dividual burden of imperial and 
local taxation, taken together, in 
Canada may be per head, I have 
not been able to ascertain with exact- 
ness, because the accounts of the 
various provinces are not regularly 
obtainable ; but, as near as I can 
estimate, I should say that, speak- 
ing moderately, it is not less than 
3l. per head. The country has, in 
short, been forced and overdriven to 
a degree in all directions, and will 
now suffer from it severely. A false 
step was taken when the Dominion 
assumed the debts of all the provinces 
that joined it without restricting 
them from borrowing again on their 
own account, and we now find 
burdens increasing on all hands, 
municipalities being steeped in debt 
with the rest. In the aggregate 
I estimate the liabilities of this 
sort which Canada bears at about 
30,000,000). to 3 5,000,0001. besides 
the debt of the railway corpora- 
tions. The present debts of the 
Provincial Governments of Canada 
incurred in England amount to 
nearly 3,000,000l., and the four cities 
—Montreal, Ottowa, Toronto,’ and 
Quebec—have borrowed here about 
2,500;0001, Their united popula- 
tion is not more than 250,000. 
These figures may seem tedions, 
but they suffice to give a better 
idea of the position of Canada than 
a very long argument. Everywhere 
we find debt. The whole fabric of 
the State hangs upon it, and the 
pettiest municipality in the country 
thinks itself hardly constituted un- 
less it can boast of an issue of 
bonds. The result of all this of 





results of investment in these railways. We find then that in 1875 the actual nett earn- 


ings on this capital were just $3,700,000 or little more than 1 per cent. 


Last year the 


yield was less, and it could not well be otherwise with declining traffic and keen competi- 
tion. The whole system carried in the twelve months about a fifth of the number of 
passengers carried by the English Midland Company. 

* Budget speech of the Hon. R. T. Cartwright in the Canadian House of Commons, 


February 1876. 
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course is, that the country lies 
under burdens which we at home 
here, patient, as we are, would 
groan under, and which must, I fear, 
prove before long a great deal too 
much for Canada. 

For a time, of course, trade has 
been inflated by the inflow of money, 
and there is no doubt but that some 
of this inflation may prove to be per- 
manent gain, but the danger of all 
such movements is, that they put 
trade upon a false basis, which 
sooner or later gives way and causes 
widespread ruin. It becomes a 
thing resting on credit and bol- 
stered by credit, instead of a solid 
fabric well grounded on national 
wants, and expansive by reason of 
the growth of these wants. The 
primitive character of the indus- 
tries which such a country as Ca- 
nada possesses, and its almost com- 
plete dependence on good harvests, 
make an ample margin of solid 
resources absolutely necessary when 
reverses come; but she has prac- 
tically left herself with none. More- 
over, as I have often insisted, 
feverish progress always tends to 
defeat itself. Fresh taxes have to 
be imposed ; which hinder trade. 
Protectionist theories find cur- 
rency in order to give plausible 
justification for these taxes, and 
so matters go on till irreparable 
mischief is done to the real ad- 
vancement of the community. At 
present the import taxes of Canada 
are light, compared with those of 
the United States, but they are dis- 
tinetly protectionist, nevertheless.® 

€ in consequence hear a good 
deal of the necessity of developing 
native manufactures, of the excel- 
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lence of Canadian cloth, its cheap- 
ness compared with English and so 
forth, as if it were a real gain for 
such a country, needing, as it does, 
every energy to battle with climatic 
difficulties, and win bread and 
clothing from the soil, to turn itself 
into a woollen factory. The result 
so far of the effort of Canada to 
force business, and of the blown- 
out credit on which her trade is 
based, is pretty clearly set forth in 
the following extracts from Messrs. 
Dun, Barlow & Co.’s excellent sum- 
mary of Canadian trade outlook for 
the present year : 


While the failures inthe year just closed 
are over two hundred less in number than 
in 1875, with a decrease of three millions of 
dollars in liabilities, both number and 
amount continue to be exceptionally large, 
especially as compared with the preceding 
years. In 1873 the number of those who 
failed in Canada in proportion to the num- 
ber engaged in business was one in every 47. 
In 1875 there was a failure to every 28 
names reported in business ; while in 1876 
there is one failure to every 32. In the 
United States in 1873 the number was one 
in every 108; in 1875 one in every 83; and 
in 1876 the number is one in every 69. 
The average liabilities in Canada for 1875 
was $14,656; and in 1876 the amount varied 
only very slightly, being $14,767. The 
results of the year's business do not encou- 
rage the belief that the conditions of trade 
in the Dominion have much improved. 
The number of traders who have added to 
their capital is comparatively few; those 
who have held their own are to be congra- 
tulated ; while those who have diminished 
their surplus are not inconsiderable. The 
disease from which the commercial body 
politic has been suffering for the past three 
years has, it is hoped, well nigh spent 
itself. But the signs of improvement, 
which it was thought the past year would 
bring, have not been fulfilled. Had we 
been favored with good crops of agricultu- 
ral produce in the year just past, a great 


_ * The Canadian tariff is not in itself a heavy one, many articles of manufacture pay - 
ing no more than 5 per cent. ad valorem, and never more than 25 per cent., while the 
free list is pretty extensive. The duty on cotton, woollen, and silk goods is 17} per cent. 
ad valorem, and on iron 5 per cent. There is, indeed, strong complaint on the part of some 
classes of Canadians that the duties are so low, and only the other week a strenuous 
effort was made in the Canadian Parliament to get them raised further than the Govern- 
ment desired, Exigencies of the exchequer have compelled the Finance Minister to aug- 
ment several duties, but the languishing manufacturing interests are not nearly enough 
protected yet in the eyes of those who are engaged in them and ambitious of rivalling 
other countries in the production of clothes and machinery. 
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stride would have been taken toward the 
return of prosperity. But in this, the fine 
promise of the first half of the year was 
unfulfilled, and notwithstanding lessened 
imports, restricted sales, and reduced in- 
debtedness, the improvement which all 
these would help to create, is without effect, 
because the amount of wealth produced in 
the last year is far below that of the 
average of years. Seldom in the history of 
the country was a good crop of cereals more 
needed: rarely has the failure in the crop 
been more general. The manufactures of 
the Dominion, which in late years have as- 
sumed a growing importance, are struggling 
against a variety of adverse conditions, the 
chief of which is the competition from the 
United States. The decline in values in 
greater proportion to that of gold in that 
country, in the early part of the year, and 
the lessened home demand in the face of 
enormous productive power, have caused 
competition from this quarter to be unusu- 
ally severe, against which Canadian manu- 
facturers have deemed themselves insuffi- 
ciently protected. But all these unfavorable 
symptoms of disturbed trade—whether the 
result of poor crops, limited lumber de- 
mand, or depressed manufactures—all 
indicate no organic trouble, but are tempo- 
rary in their character, and time alone is 
essential to a recovery. Farmers, though 
the crops of 1876 were a failure, were 
never so wealthy as a class. While many 
of them may not have the ready money at 
hand to promptly pay the yearly account 
for supplies furnished by their country 
merchant, they nevertheless are in a much 
improved condition as compared with 
former years. A much larger area of land is 
in a higher state of cultivation, and they 
are in possession of facilities, in the shape 
of implements with which to economically 
and rapidly perform work that years ago 
was not near as well accomplished with 
much greater expenditure of time and 
labor. The developments of large areas 
of country, under the influences of local 
railways, has been most remarkable, and 
throughout the Western Province the in- 
creased purchasing and debt paying power 
amongst the vast majority of consumers is 
undoubted. It is safe to say that no coun- 
try in the world possesses a population more 
industrious, economical, thrifty, and pros- 
perous, than the farmers of Canada. Then, 
with regard to the lumber interest, the 
present depression can at worst only be 
temporary, while it has even compensating 
advantages that the future will disclose. 
This particular asset in the nation’s wealth 
is gaining in value with a rapidity hardly 
dreamed of, and the realisation of which is 
only a question of time. So scarce has 
accessible and marketable lumber become, 
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that. it is alleged that plots of land, now 
cleared farms, with all appliances, are 
really less valuable than if the trees stood 
in undisturbed majesty thereon. Even 
certain towns in former lumbering districts 
would bring less than if the land they oe- 
cupy were covered with pine forests. Over- 
production has cheapened this great staple, 
and the waste of years may well be atoned 
for by a few years of cessation and depres- 
sion. Nothing will eventually be lost by 
this delay in realisation ; indeed, the yearly 
gain in value of this valuable product wiil 
more than compensate for what appears to 
be loss and disaster at the moment. ; 
The failures in Canada in the last two 
years number nearly four thousand, which, 
occurring among fifty thousand traders, is 
a proportion indicative of something radi- 
cally wrong in the trade of a rich country. 
At this rate, in ten years, every second 
business man in Canada may succumb! The 
gross liabilities of failed estates during the 
two years are over fifty millions of dollars, 
a sum barely equalled by the entire exports 
of grain in that period! Of this fifty mil- 
lions, at least thirty millions have been 
irrevocably lost, and when this amount is 
divided among the limited number of first 
hands which comprise the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and bankers, the marvel is that 
they have stood these calamities with so 
few signs of distress. It is time to adopt 
some policy that will lessen these disasters. 
A lessened number of traders, and a higher 
standard of credit, are the first essentials, 
Active and available capital, instead of real 
estate, should be the basis of credit, in 
addition to capacity already developed and 
character already tested. Credit based 
mainly on real estate is a delusion anda 
snare, for it is not capital available but 
locked up. 


These extracts give a curiously 


chequered picture, the ‘lights’ 
of which I am disposed to only 
partially approve. No doubt the 
farmers in Canada, just as in the 
Western States of the neighbour. 
ing Union, have been prosperous, 
and are comparatively rich, but 
they are not so all over the country. 
It is only in Ontario where farming 
is at present, and in bad times even 
a good occupation. Elsewhere the 
wealth is not nearly so apparent, 
and even in Ontario the farming is 
carried on to an enormous extent on 
money borrowed from land mortgage 
companies. And as to the general 
trade of the country, nothing could 
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apparently exceed the reckless 
speculativeness of its character. 
Every man almost has gone into 
business on the neck-or-nothing 
basis, and the result is failures, 
losses, and almost every con- 
ceivable mischief. The bigness of 
purpose which characterises the 
trader is indeed a marked feature 
in the history of all our colonies, 
and one great cause of their fre- 
quent recklessness in getting into 
debt seems to me to be unquestion- 
ably the inflated ideas which the pos- 
session of enormous tracts of country 
has engendered. The mind expands 
before infinite possibilities ; the man 
feels that he has room, and he 
straightway launches forth into the 
most imprudent courses possible. 
As with the individual, so with 
the State. It has been intoxicated 
by its wealth in real estate, and 
much of the wild efforts at deve- 
lopment and progress which have 
marked the history of our colonies 
in the last generation are due to 
the free manner in which they felt 
at liberty to trade on this presumed 
wealth, to mortgage it, to sell it 
outright, or to give it away in slices 
large enough sometimes for the 
wants of a moderately large nation. 
The land of all the colonies theoreti- 
cally belongs to the Crown, and has 
been by it handed over to the com- 
munities as they took to themselves 
parliaments, and became self-govern- 
ing, and this land these communi- 
ties have all dealt with in the most 
reckless fashion possible. I shall 
have to notice this in connection 
with every colony, but a brief de- 
tail of the habits of unthrift com- 
mon to them all, though subject to 
minor variations, may, “if given here, 
save a good deal of repetition. The 
rational and simplest way of dealing 
with vast territories owned by a 
state, would be to lease them for, to 
begin with, anominal rent to tenants 
for purposes of reclamation, the 
State retaining the fee simple and 
power to revise rents at stated 
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periods of, say, thirty years. By 
such a course every one of our great 
colonies would, in course of time, 
have become possessed of a splendid 
revenue, which might have taken 
the place of all other forms of taxa- 
tion, and the incidence of which 
would never have been seriously 
felt, for the increase of rent would 
probably have fallen far short of the 
real increment in the value of the 
land. This simple plan did not, 
unhappily, suit the colonists. Their 
ideas were framed on the familiar 
lines of English feudalism, and it 
was impossible to dissociate their 
minds, therefore, from the notion 
that the state or community was a 
big landlord who had a lot of spare 
ground to sell; so instead of leasing 
the land, all haste was made to dis- 
pose of it outright, at any price it 
would fetch. Nay, the State would 
almost give it away, rather than 
that it should not be got rid of, and 
in many cases good land has actually 
cost the colony something consider- 
able to put tenants upon it, rather 
than realised any substantial sum. 
A good deal of land is always selling, 
however, at one price or other, and 
according to the briskness of immi- 
gration is the nominal amount which 
the State annually pockets under 
this head. 

In Canada, the provincial govern- 
ments draw the major portion of 
their revenues—other than the im- 
perial subsidy—from the land sales 
which are conducted, to some extent, 
on the principle of an English build- 
ing society—failure to pay instal- 
ments involving foreclosure. There 
is also a certain amount of land 
leased, of course, and there are 
royalties exacted from mines, but 
on the whole take away the pro- 
ceeds of sales pure and simole, 
every province in Canada would 
have been in distress ten years ago. 
And very soon trouble from want of 
means is certain to come upon them 
all, for emigration is not working 
at all satisfactorily. People go to 
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Canada, indeed, but they do not 
stay there as a rule, and the demand 
for land is, in consequence, insigni- 
ficant. Moreover, with the reckless- 
ness of spendthrifts who thought of 
nothing but the pleasures ofthe hour, 
large tracts have been passed over 
to land mortgage companies, who 
reap the benefit of such demand 
as there is, and not the Govern- 
ment. 

It is the uniform custom of all the 
colonies to treat the money obtained 
from land sales as revenue, in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Our 
colonies, in fact, do with the pro- 
ceeds of the land sales precisely 
what an Englishman at home would 
be guilty of if he sold off his estate 
acre by acre, and spent the proceeds 
asincome. But the vastness of the 
territories to be sold, and the ap- 
parent endlessness of the income 
which their sale would produce, have 
blinded people to the true nature of 
this proceeding, and in the mean- 
time colonial legislatures have been 
tempted to go heavily into debt 
because their resources looked so 
fabulous. There could be no 
more dangerous mistake, at all 
events in the case of Canada, who 
has decidedly outrun her tether, 
and in doing so is compelled to levy 
taxes which seriously detract from 
the value of the land unsold, and 
retard its sale, which hamper her 
foreign trade, and reduce her to 
unthrifty ways of making ends 
meet. Canada may pull through it 
all, and, in one way or other, be- 
come prosperous, but it will be at a 
fearful cost. At the very moment 
when I write, a mercantile convul- 
sion is staring her intheface. The 
Hon. Mr. Cartwright, in his budget 
speech delivered last February, 
dwelt with great force on the evi- 
dent spread of wealth which had 
taken place in Canada during the 
last few years, and adduced, in evi- 
dence, the increased deposits in the 
banks. It would seem that these 
have swollen enormously, notwith- 
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standing the mercantile depression 
and the general state of debt into 
which Government and people have 
fallen. A curious commentary on 
this pleasant picture is afforded by 
the rapid fall which has lately taken 
place in all Canadian bank shares 
—a fall induced by the feeling that 
many of their assets were not solid, 
that much of the credit given—which 
has helped, of course, to swell the 
total of the ‘ deposits ’ at times—has 
been a source of loss, and that there 
is danger of a sudden collapse of the 
whole fabric. Canada may pull 
through, but till her windy infla- 
tions of false credit are all swept 
away, she must live in daily dread 
of a tempest of ruin. 

In the meantime her foreign 
trade is not flourishing in propor- 
tion to the demands of the country, 
but such as it is England derives, or 
she has derived, great benefit from 
it. Canada supplies us with quan- 
tities of timber to the value of frum 
five to six millions sterling a year, 
with nearly a million and a hall's 
worth of the various kinds of grains 
and flour, besides a considerable 
supply of bacon, butter, lard, and 
other animal products. Her fish- 
eries, especially those of the unab- 
sorbed province of Newfoundland, 
are also of considerable service 
to us, and might be more, both 
to us and to Canada, but for the 
inroads of United States fishing- 
boats on Canadian waters. Canada, 
like all our colonies, in short, sup- 
plies us with a certain amount of 
food at a comparatively cheap rate, 
and a good deal of raw produce, 
which are just the things we most 
want. In turn she gets from usall 
kinds of manufactures which it is 
for our benefit to sell. The total 
annual yield of her fisheries alone is, 
I believe, about 3,000,000l., most of 
which goes to the United States; 
but the trade of the Dominion 38, 
in the main, English, so far as 
the exports are concerned. The 
imports are not so much drawn 
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from English sources, however, 
and it is rather in buying cheap 
from Canada than in selling dear 
to her that England prospers. 
She does not allow us even the 
privilege of being her sole ocean 
carrier, for her own shipping is 
considerable, and, although for the 
most part engaged in lake, river, 
and canal trafiic, it also carries on 
the bulk of the business done with 
the United States, outside which 
and ourselves Canada has but little 
trade. 

Canadian trade figures have for 
long given unmistakeable signs that 
her business on the whole was not 
following its natural course. Canada 
has been importing beyond her means 
year after year, or at all events much 
beyond her exporting capacity, and 
no doubt she has been able to do 
so by reason of the money which 
we have so freely lent her. A new 
raw unopened country can have no 
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therefore that, so far as our business 
with Canada has been based on 
money lent, it has been unsound, 
and must be reduced. Since 1873 
a process of reduction has been 
going on, but the limit is, I am 
persuaded, not yet reached, espe- 
cially as the exporting capacity of 
the Dominion has, at the same time, 
been on the decline.’ What the 
healthy basis may be it would be 
hard, in view of the facts I have 
indicated, to predict. So many 
things are against Canada, her 
debt, her disjointedness and isola- 
tion, her raw undeveloped condition, 
the difficulty of keeping population 
in the wintry north,—Manitoba 
has but 12,000 to 14,000 inhabi- 
tants, most of them either trappers 
or Indians.* All these obstacles 
stand in her way, and not a few 
besides these. The customs barrier 
set up against her by the United 
States has also, no doubt, prevented 


margin to trade upon in this fashion 


any healthy expansion of her trade 
except by borrowing, and it follows 


in that direction, and the accumu- 

‘The following official table gives at « glance the export and import trade of the 
Dominion for the past nine years. It will be seen that the imports uniformly much 
exceed the exports, a most dangerous and unhealthy oceurrence for a new country. The 
figures do not include the returns of British Columbia, which are quite insignificant, as 
in the case of such an out-of-the-world territory is to be expected :— 


Fiscal Years ending June 30 


Total Exports | Total Imports 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


57,567,888 | 
60,474,781 
73,573,490 
74,173,018 
82,689,663 
80,789,922 
89,351,928 


73,459,644 
70,415,165 
74,814,339 
96,098,981 
111,430,527 
128,011,282 
128,213,582 
77,886,283 123,070,283 
otto i__ 80,299,834 |_——«9 5,056,532 
* The inhabitants of the new province of Manitoba are mostly half-bred Indians, the 
descendants of French and Scotch fathers and Indian mothers, and form a race of vary- 
ing qualities, amongst which industry does not prominently figure. The extremes of 
heat and cold to which the climate of Central British America is subject, the pest of 
flies which infest it during its brief summer, and the exceeding difficulty experienced in 
establishing communications between it and the outer world, must all tend to make it 
difficult to people with emigrants from Europe. At present it is an almost inaec- 
cessibls region from Canada, and can only be got at through the States, by which it 
naturally tends therefore to be absorbed. Indeed, the priest-incited rebellion amongst 
the French Canadians and half-breeds in the district, which led to the Red River Expe- 
dition of 1870, sought a colourable excuse in a professed desire of the malcontents to 
join the American Union. No railway can open up this region for many a day to come 
through Canadian territory. It is madness to think of it. 
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lated disasters of a forced and un- 
profitable business has yet to fall 
upon her. ‘ Canada is on the gravel,’ 
is a cant saying of her admirers, 
meaning that she has reached the 
very foundation of her trade, and 
cannot sink further, but no dream 
could be more delusive. Canadian 
trade has to sink a long way yet 
before the gravel is reached, and, 
in common with the rest of the 
North American continent, it will 
have to pass through a fire which 
it is but ill able to endure. ‘The 
farmers are wealthy’ is another 
favourite saying, which affords 
much comfort to many who do not 
stop to ask how they have become 
so. These persons foryet that 
bolstered credit, inflated prices, 
borrowed money, and hectic indus- 
tries, all tend to raise the cost of 
living, and that by this farmers 
profit while the prosperity is being 
sapped to the core. Wait till the tide 
has well turned, and then we shall 
see what the wealth of the farmer 
means. He stands to be ruined by a 
big crop. What Canada has most of 
—beef, pork, corn, wood, and wool— 
the United States has a great deal of 
herself, and what the United States 
seeks to supply in the shape of manu- 
factures Canada wants to make at 
home. There is hence no good 
scope for a large development of 
reciprocal trade between these two 
conntries at present, least of all 
a good outlook for the farmer in 
the event of a splendid har- 
vest. The truth is also, that both 
the States and Canada have gone 
on the foolish plan of practically 
limiting the farming class during 
the time of seeming manufacturing 
prosperity. Railroad finances and 
company speculation, anything but 
honest tillage of the soil, has be- 
come the occupation of a large part 
of the population, which has thus 
been drawn into fields of labour which 
yield no permanent subsistence. By- 
and-by, when the country becomes 
crowded with numbers of these 
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people in need of bread, the present 
farmers may have to face the double 
danger of low prices and over-com- 
petition. And should this same re- 
action take place, as is probable, in 
other lands, we shall have the 
spectacle presented to the world of 
an agricultural population in many 
countries temporarily greatly in ex. 
cess of human necessities, fighting 
with each other for a market. 

At present the trade of Canada 
appears to me destined to decline 
further, and considerably, even sup- 
posing the Government and the 
banks are together able to stave 
off the day of reckoning. So many 
other countries are competing with 
her for the supply of corn, that she 
is being distanced in the race ; and 
the heavy demands for her pine, 
which cf late years have done some- 
thing to balance the account, is not 
likely to continue. Exceptional 
influences have been at work in 
England entailing an enormous con- 
sumption of timber, but these are 
passing away. Besides, the ad- 
ministration of the Canadian forest 
has been of a piece with her other 
wastefulness. There has been little 
or no fresh planting, little careful 
nursing, and it therefore becomes 
year by year more difficult to get 
the timber to market in some dis- 
tricts. There has been a belief cur- 
rent that the cleared land would be 
at once wanted for corn, and it has 
been left barren. For this mis- 
take, also, Canada will now pay. 
The wants of the world have not 
nearly come up to the level of her 
ambition, and she will have to sink 
again into the quiet plodding ways 
which characterised her before 
English statesmen egyed on her 
vanity to ape the neighbouring 
empire. This is not a very satis- 
factory summing up of the position 
of this old English settlement, or 
group of settlements, and I wish 
heartily that I could make it more 
cheerful, but the facts are too many 
for me. Canada has gone ahead 
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far too fast ; her prosperity has been 
a delusion, and her reckoning will be 
heavy. It may rend the new-fangled 
Dominion to pieces, and will, at all 
events, seriously disturb the gush- 
ing flow of its rather blatant loyalty. 
England has herself much to blame 
for this state of affairs, alike by the 
manner in which she has neglected 
Canadian interests in the past, and 
by the foolish measures which she 
has taken to try and retrieve her 
errors. There might have been a 
grand colonial empire in the north 
acting as a stimulating rival to, and 
a healthy check on the overgrown 
agglomeration of states in the south, 
but that can never be now. We 
have spent one way or another nigh 
100,000,000. of good English money 
to prove that it is impossible. 
Taken according to population 
and wealth, Cape Colony, to which 
we shall now turn, is by no means 
next to Canada in importance 
amongst English colonies. New 
South Wales and Victoria at least are 
far more wealthy and fully more 
valuable ; and had I been bound to 
go by order of wealth I should 
have taken these now. But not 
being thus bound, I cannot pass by 
the Cape. Onur settlements there 
and in Natal are important enough 
to call for some detailed notice, and 
at present, when a momentous 
political question is agitating the 
whole of the settlements, English 
and Dutch, a review of the position 
ought to be peculiarly interesting, 
since I cannot deal with their eco- 
nomies without taking note of their 
political condition. What strikes one 
at the outset is that most of our de- 
pendencies in South Africa have not 
been peopled in the first instance 
with Englishmen. As in Canada, 
the French were before us, so at 
the Cape the Dutch held possession 
for 150 years before the country 
passed into our hands, and to this 
day the majority of the European 
inhabitants of the colony are of 
Dutch descent. In some places the 
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people are nearly all Dutch, justas the 
French in Lower Canada or Quebec 
almost exclude every other race. 
From the earliest time of our pos- 
session of the Cape this difference 
in race between the governors and 
the governed has given us a great 
deal of trouble, and coupled with 
the constant bickerings and wars 
with the native tribes of Kaffirs, 
Bushmen, and Hottentots, has led 
to the gradual extension of British 
territory northward until, exclusive 
of the Dutch inland states, but in- 
cluding Natal, the Cape Colonies 
now embrace a territory consider- 
ably larger than Franceor Germany. 
This territory is very diversely en- 
dowed, some of it being nearly 
uninhabitable, and a great part of 
the inland portions of it being as 
yet fit for little except pasturing ; 
but on the other hand there are near 
the coast and in the river valleys 
splendid tracts of country capable 
of the highest agricultural develop- 
ment, and adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of every description of semi- 
tropical product, of fruits and vines, 
which latter can be carried to high 
perfection. The wines of the Cape 
are full of promise as articles of 
European consumption, and might 
be better known now in this country 
than they are, did not the 2s. 6d. 
duty levied here on wines with 26 de- 
grees of alcohol and upwards hinder 
their importation. With a larger 
European population there is thus 
nothing to hinder the South African 
settlements from becoming most 
thriving communities, having the 
possibility before them of growing 
into a nation. As it is, many dis- 
tricts which in former years were 
considered waste and almost barren 
have been brought into a promising 
state of fertility, and have proved 
capable of sustaining large flocks of 
cattle and sheep. At the present 
time the quantity and value of wool 
exported from South Africa to the 
mother country are greater than 
from any other part of the world, 
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except the Australian colonies. 
‘Cape wool’ is an important factor 
in our trade, therefore, and the 
south-western town of Port Eliza- 
beth has through the expansion of 
this trade become an important 
centre of business The flocks of 
sheep which the Cape and Natal 
possess exceed those of Canada by 
some eight millions, including 
African sheep; and year by year 
their general trade increases as well 
as their revenue. In 1870 the 
revenue of Cape Colony only 
amounted to but 735,000/., in 
1875 it had risen to 1,015,000l. 
The least prosperous of our South 
African possessions is Natal, which 
has somehow never become a fa- 
vourite resort of emigrants, in spite 
of its natural advantages. It re- 
quires to discover diamonds or gold 
in order to obtain the raw material 
which it wants to subdue the land. 
Yet Natal is not quite standing 
still. Its exports were smaller last 
year than they have been since 
1873, but they were three times as 
much as in 1867, and her total 
trade is now about 1,700,000l. a 
year, which is not amiss for some 
20,000 Europeans or less, and a 
total population of little over 
300,000, mostly Zulus. Natal has, 
of course, borrowed money—no 
British colony could live otherwise 
—but it has not yet betrayed any 
wild extravagance; and, could it 
only get Europeans of a good 
stamp to emigrate to its unoccu- 
pied lands, might in time become 
one of the most flourishing pro- 
vinces of the dreamt-about South 
African Confederation. Its soil is 
capable of producing sugar of good 
quality, and will also grow coffee 
and cotton, although the frequent 
rains rather hinder the successful 
cultivation of the latter. Fora long 
time Cape Colony itself was most 
wretchedly provided with popula- 
tion, but the diamond discoveries 
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in the territory of the half-breeds— 
to Griqua Land West and the Orange 
FreeState—and of goldin the Trans. 
vaal have given a little fillip to im- 
migration. The population is still, 
however, very sparse, and wereit not 
that a certain amount of labour is 
got out of the natives, particularly 
in the inland districts, there would 
be little or no progress made. 
Behm and Wagner, in their admir. 
able compilation already cited,’ cs- 
timate the total population of 
British South Africa at 1,339,000, 
of which 720,984 fall to Cape Colony 
proper, including British Kaffraria. 
Cape Colony had, however, only 
236,783 inhabitants of European 
origin. All the rest were either 
Kaffirs, Hottentots, or other native 
races, except about 11,000 Malays. 
And throughout South Africa this 
state of things is thesame. The 
Transvaal Republic has a population 
of about a quarter of a million, of 
which only some 50,000 to 60,000 
are whites, mainly Dutch. These 
are important figures to bear in 
mind in judging of the position of 
this extensive country. They reveal 
tous at the very outset how much 
our vaunted success as colonists has 
here also to be proved. South 
Africa is, as yet, a nation only in 
embryo. Not only that, but it is a 
nation in which the British ele- 
ment amongst the whites is rather 
in a minority. So much so that in 
the event of a confederation of the 
various states and provinces into a 
South African Republic, where 
all provinces would have equal 
rights, it is open to question whe- 
ther the English influence would 
remain paramount in the country. 
Iam inclined to think that it would 
not, and therefore do not {eel dis- 
posed to accord that unmeasured 
praise to the federation policy of 
Lord Carnarvon which it is cus- 
tomary to give. Mr. Molteno, the 
Cape Prime Minister, at the time of 


49 of Petermann’s Mittheilungen. 
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theagitation started by his Lordship, 
appears to me to have had sound 
reasons for doubting whether the 
states and provinces were yet ripe 
for such federation. Before it takes 
place, as it probably will some day 
—in fact, as | write, news has come 
that President Burgers, of the 
Transvaal Republic,has advocated its 
reunion with the British dominion, 
and that only a minority of intract- 
able Boers appear to be bitterly op- 
posed to it—there ought to be a 
larger influx of English settlers, so 
as to secure the due preponderance 
to the English tongue and English 
ideas in the future administration 
of thecountry. It should never be 
forgotten, as Mr. Froude has so for- 
cibly pointed out in his memoran- 
dum to Lord Carnarvon on this 
subject,!° that the Dutch have not 
many reasons for loving us. 
Throughout our connexion with the 
colony we have subjected them to 
many injustices, some inflicted wan- 
tonly, some in ignorance. The un- 
lucky Boers have been held up to the 
reprobation of English sectaries as 
monsters of cruelty to the natives, 
and under the force of gusts of mis- 
sionary zeal we have often done 
them, there can be no question, 
grievous wrong. So little have 
they relished our rule, therefore, 
that for a time they may be said to 
have become almost nomadic, wan- 
dering northward and eastward to 
escape from us, until, at length, we 
forced them, in a measure, to con- 
stitute themselves into two free 
republics in the very heart of South 
Africa, shut out from the sea, sur- 
rounded by natives, many of them 
hostile, and capable of giving un- 
pleasant effect to their hostility, and 
all of them treacherous and thievish. 
_ By thus driving the Dutch out- 
side the pale of English dominion, 
we, as it were, confessed our inabi- 
lity to govern them, and we cer- 
tainly helped to increase their ab- 
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horrence of us. This isolation has 
also tended to sink them in igno- 
rance, and to produce many compli- 
cations on their frontiers, although 
they have governed themselves and 
their surrounding natives in many 
respects much better than we antici- 
pated. Their disputes with these 
have plunged them into debt, how- 
ever, and their trade isolation has 
left them little opportunity of grow- 
ing richer so as to be able to bear 
their increased burdens. Thus, alto- 
gether the quarter of a century orso 
of their existence has been a time of 
decadence and gradual approach to- 
wards almost helpless subjection to 
the bolder among the native races. 
And thus we are, in self-defence, 
compelled again to step in. 

Once independent in name, our 
injustice to these Dutch might have 
been considered at an end, but it 
was nothing of the kind. We have 
hampered their dealings with the 
natives, not yet at all events capable 
of being anything but subject and 
governed; and we have annexed 
territory to which we had no right 
directly it became, by the discovery 
of diamonds upon it, a worthy object 
of cupidity. To my mind, then, there 
can be no doubt that the Dutchmen 
have been right in many of the 
disputes they have had with us. 
We have maligned them and abused 
them, not once or twice, but dozens 
of times. If they get control of 
the Cape by their voting power, 
therefore, there is fair reason for 
supposing that they may seek to 
cast off all allegiance to Nngland ; 
and the true way, the only way 
open to us, to prevent this is to 
encourage Englishmen and Scotch- 
men to emigrate to this overlooked 
but splendid South African terri- 
tory. There is room for millions 
where there are thousands in that 
land, and the more go-ahead 
qualities of the English would form 
an admirable set-off as well as 


Vide Correspondence on South African Affairs, Commons Papers, No. 1399, 1876. 
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stimulus to the steady, quiet, slow, 
and unprogressive Dutch. At the 
same time the granting of self- 
governing institutions would nearly 
put an end to the chances of re- 
newed irritation between the races 
over the wrongs which the con- 
quered had to suffer from the con- 
querors. This would be especially 
the case were the races well mixed 
by a strong infusion of English- 
speaking people into the South 
African and Orange River States. 
There has been no greater mistake 
in our South African policy than 
our ostracism of the Dutch, only we 
need not cap that mistake by rush- 
ing now tothe opposite extreme. 
But there is another reason for 
the strong encouragement of emi- 
gration to the Cape to be found in 
the remarkable stability of some of 
the African races in the presence 
of the stronger European. As the 
figures show us, South Africa may 
be said to swarm with natives where 
the European is absolute master. 
The Bechuanos and Hottentots 
form his servants and the Kaflirs 
his dangerous, treacherous, and 
often openly hostile neighbours. 
Without a large supply of Euro- 
pean settlers there seems to be 
danger that those already there may 
prove unable to hold thorough 
control over these confused native 
elements. Natal and British Kaf- 
fraria, the Dutch Free States, and 
our own more northern settlements, 
are all threatened more or less 
seriously by this race difficulty, which 
is aggravated rather than lessened 
by the numerous mixed breeds 
which the loose habits of the Euro- 
pean immigrants have called into 
being. And while all these diffi- 
culties beset our possessions in 
South Africa we can hardly call 
them a great possession or cite 
them as a sample of successful 
British colonisation. Territorially, 
South Africa is great, and its 
natural resources are magnificent, 
but we have not yet stamped it 
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with the genius of self-development 
and made its people the fathers of 
a mighty nation. 

The need of the Cape to my mind, 
therefore, is not at present federa- 
tion, but emigrants, and I cannot 
but regret that so much is done to 
puff up some of our other posses- 
sions while the Cape is compara. 
tively neglected. If the Govern- 
ment would only encourage the 
transplanting of farmers, from this 
country oppressed with rack rents 
and the competition of cheap pro- 
ducing lands, where landlords and 
game laws flourish not, it would 
do infinitely more good than by 
preaching peace, unity, and concord 
amongst sections of communities 
not yet ready for that gospel. The 
race difficulty may be made an in. 
surmountable one by the premature 
enunciation of this evangel, where- 
as, left to work its way to a natural 
solution, it may lead to the creation 
of a nation possessed of admirable 
unity and great qualities. The 
French, German, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English elements 
which are to be found amongst 
the people ought to be capable 
of producing this result, and of 
making South Africa one of the 
greatest monuments of English 
aggression and race vitality the 
world will have. But there must 
be less management from home, 
more latitude allowed to Governors 
in dealing with natives—always a 
fruitful sourceof trouble and strife— 
and far more sincere endeavours 
made to get the colony peopled. 
However grand in the abstract or 
profitable in the concrete a pastoral 
life may be, it is none the less a 
primitive one, and no colony can 
become a great nation which does 
not cease to be merely pastoral. 
Nay, more, under modern condi- 
tions a good part of the apparent 
prosperity of such a community is 
waste. ‘I'he best is not made of 
the land; it is not husbanded or 
tilled, hardly cleared, only wan- 
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dered over with tame flocks sub- 
stituted for wild beasts, and its 
substance eaten up. 

Since we have possessed South 
Africa it has grown, but the growth 
has been more in size than any- 
thing else, and it has cost us 
many miserable wars with miserable 
barbarous tribes, some of which 
a more uniformly stern policy 
might have mercifully prevented. 
The recent prosperity of European 
countries, and especially of England, 
has, however, reacted favourably 
on the trade of the Cape, and it 
has fortunately escaped in some 
measure the ‘ progress’ fever which 
has swept over nearly every other 
colony. It was not till 1872 that 
self-government in its present basis 
was finally settled for the Cape and 
Natal, and before that date South 
Africa stumbled on in the hands of 
Governors more or less busy with 
the inland Boers and the everlasting 
Kaffr or Bushmen disputes, mak- 
ing the Imperial Government pay 
what it could. Since the Govern- 
ment became possessed of the 
taxing powers, however, there has 
been a considerable advance made 
in more respects than one, and 
the Cape, like our other possessions, 
now borrows freely. The position 
is still very favourable compared 
with most of those, and the aims 
she has are thoroughly practical 
and good. The increase of her 
revenue also amply justifies so far 
the outlay of the money.'! At the 
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same time it appears to me that 
without more population it is dan- 
gerous even for the Cape to push 
the borrowing system much further. 
There is a great deal of what I 
may call superstition about the 
value of railways and costly public 
works to a new country. They are 
not alike valuable to different coun- 
tries, and before pushing them far 
eastward or northward in South 
Africa it should be well considered 
whether good waggon-roads would 
not do instead. The experience of 
the United States is so far decidedly 
against the profitableness of ex- 
pensively-made railways far in- 
land in a sparsely-peopled agri- 
cultural country, and few of the 
States of the Union are now 
more thinly peopled than the in- 
land districts at the Cape. The 
raw produce of such territories can- 
not bear remunerative freights; in 
short, and until there is a varied 
and heavy trade both ways, the 
less expensive roads, with their bul- 
lock waggons, are undoubtedly the 
best.!2, Roads the Cape unques- 
tionably needs, for it has no navi- 
gable rivers; but railways, except 
in one or two directions, inland 
for short distances, would only 
prove a wasteful folly. There is 
no town in South Africa pos- 
sessed of 10,000 European in- 
habitants, except the capital ; and, 
without inhabitants of a kind given 
to movement, how can railways 





pay? At present the railway pro- 


The trade of the Cape has made very satisfactory progress, as well as that of Natal. 


According to an official document lately issued along with the prospectus of the last 
instalment of the Cape debt, the average annual exports for the five years ended 1870 


was 2,332,000/., and for the five years ended 1875, 4,012,000/. The exports of 1875 
alone amounted to 4,088,000/. Equally remarkable has been the growth of the imports, 
which, of course, latterly betray the usual effect of borrowed money—the figures for 1875, 
for instance, showing an excess of about 1,500,000/. over the exports. The total trade of 
South Africa, outward and inward, is estimated at about 15,000,000/. to 17,000,000/., the 
greater part. of which is carried on between the Settlements and the United Kingdom. 
The trade of Holland with her old possessions is and has always been extremely insig- 
nificant. 

'? These bullock waggons seem to me to be a peculiarly valuable institution. They are 
of great capacity and strength, and travel at the rate of from twelve to twenty miles 
a-day, according to the nature of the road. For removing the produce of the far 
interior and supplying the wants of farmers, there could not be a better medium in the 
present state of South African Settlements. 
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jects of the Cape are, as I think, 
very ambitious, though modest 
compared with those of Canada, 
which run over certain almost un- 
peopled districts with a network 
reminding one of the labyrinth 
around Clapham Junction. There 
is a line from Cape Town to 
the north-westward vid Welling- 
ton and Worcester to Beaufort, 
near the Neueveldt hills, a dis- 
tance over two hundred miles, and 
lines that start from Port Eliza- 
beth and Port Alfred running to 
Graaf Reynet, and Cradock, vid 
Uitenhage and Graham’s Town; 
while yet another system proposes 
to penetrate towards the Orange 
River from East London. To some 
extent this plan of running lines 
for certain distances inland, from 
good seaports may, as I have said, 
be justified, but these projects un- 
doubtedly carry them too far. The 
western system, from Cape Town, 
ought to stopat Worcester, one hun- 
dred and twenty-two miles inland ; 
and the ‘ Midland’ from Port Eliza- 
beth should rest at Uitenhage, unless 
the ‘ North-Western,’ also from the 
same port, were dropped, when the 
line might be carried to Graham’s 
Town. Probably this extension 
would not pay directly any more 
than the Western to Worcester, but 
it would involve no serious loss such 
as will be sure to fall on the colony 
if lines are to be pushed inland 
beyond the limits of towns and 
paying trade. 

It must not be forgotten that 
there is not the least likelihood of 
South Africa developing manufac- 
tures of its own. So far as has yet 
been discovered there are no rich 
stores of coal or iron to form the 
basis of such manufactures. But we 
invariably find that when once a new 
country has got railways, it betrays 
a craving for mills and looms and 
all the paraphernalia of production. 
It finds, of course, that these rail- 
ways are expensive to maintain, 
and wants to create traffic for them. 
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If the Cape gets into this position, 
and has not the means to sustain 
it, it will be temporarily ruined, 
and the best way to keep out of it 
is to be modest, to encourage agri- 
cultural settlers, to be content with 
good roads and old fashioned bul- 
lock waggons, and to study to keep 
the taxes low. 

For not only has the lack of 
population to be taken into account, 
but also the nature of the produce 
which, in the case of South Africa, 
consists, and must consist, almost 
entirely of articles of food and raw 
materials of manufactures. These, 
in the present developed stage of 
many parts of the world whence 
competition comes, can afford little 
for land carriage. The herds of cattle 
or sheep, for example, which may be 
in the far interior of South Africa, 
are more cheaply driven towards 
the coast alive than they could be 
carried by railway, and their hides 
and fleeces do not require to be 
hurried to the coast in forty-eight 
hours to catch the mail boat home 
at a given date. Conceive, also, 
the strange absurdity of running a 
train across a plain through ostrich 
farms, where there would be only 
bundles of feathers to transport 
sufficient in a year perhaps to fur- 
nish loads for a dozen or so of 
ordinary drays, and one can then 
realise what railways in the interior 
of Africa may mean. Her products 
are all of the crude kind, such as 
copper ore, feathers, hides, ivory, 
wool and hair, except a little pre- 
pared fruit and wine, and her in- 
ports need be in no hurry to get 
inland, consisting as they do for 
the most part of articles of food and 
clothing, such as wheat and rice— 
for the Cape does not grow even 
enough corn for its own wants— 
cotton and woollen manufactures, 
and so on, all of which the people 
do not require express trains to 
take to their doors. 

Again, our South African colonies 
have a magnificent coast line, and 
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the provinces already most occu- 
pied lie nearest the coast, so that, 
at the very most all that can at 
present be wanted to open up the 
country is short lines of railway in- 
land from the handiest port of ship- 
ment. I dwell on this because I think 
South Africa, but recently eman- 
cipated from Imperial control, has 
shown a rather dangerous tendency 
to go ahead in this direction.. Its 
debt was under 1,500,000l. in 1869, 
including that of Natal, and the 
total is now nearly 6,000,000l., in- 
cluding the Cape Loan recently 
issued. This growth is due prin- 
cipally to the Public Works De- 
partment, and cannot be too care- 
fully watched. South Africa may 
have a great future before it if it 
abstain from mortgaging its chances. 
At the same time it has to be ad- 
mitted that the trade and revenues 
of the Cape have shown quite an 
extraordinary expansion of late 
years. [very year since 1871 there 
has been a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, although the expendi- 
ture has been steadily growing. In 
1875 this surplus reached 588,142/., 
the total revenue being 1,602,9181., 
and the expenditure 1,014,7761. 
A great part of this balance has 
been devoted to public works, as 
it fairly and legitimately might be. 
It must not be forgotten, however, 
that one considerable portion of the 
so-called revenue is not that at all, 
but capital, as I have already ex- 
plained, and that the prosperity is 
80 far only the result of an aliena- 
tion of future State resources in 
the shape of land sold. The land 
sales and land rents produced to- 
gether some 700,000l.' of the total 
revenue of 1875, or nearly one-half. 
The rentals are, of course, most 
legitimate sources of income, but 
not so the proceeds of sales, which 
ought to be treated as capital ; and 
I think no better argument in 
favour of a State’s chariness in 
parting with rights over the land 
could well be adduced than the 
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prices at which much of the soil is 
alienated. Land can be bought 
often at a shilling an acre, and in 
the Transvaal has been sold as low 
as sixpence an acre, the Govern- 
ment surrendering all rights, except 
a small quit rent, which in a few 
years’ time bears no adequate pro- 
portion whatever to the value of 
the soil, yet which cannot be in- 
creased. The prosperity of the 
Cape finances on this head ought 
not, therefore, to be made too much 
of, nor as immigrants flow in must 
her financiers be deluded by the 
show of wealth which this policy 
invariably produces. That they 
will alter this policy so as to secure 
to the State some portion of the 
increment of land value is more 
than can be expected. 

As to the indications which the 
customs receipts give of growing 
prosperity there is much more satis- 
faction to be expressed. No doubt, 
the loans which theCapeGovernment 
has raised of late years have swollen 
the imports till they exceed the ex- 
ports in value, and the customs re- 
ceipts have been thereby increased ; 
but, that granted, the trade of the 
colony has, no doubt, made very 
satisfactory progress ; and it is a 
trade which has benefited Great 
Britain almost exclusively. Our 
merchants have been the factors for 
Cape wool, and our ships have 
brought it to Europe. For the most 
part, also, the diamonds, gold, copper, 
ostrich feathers, wine, and other pro- 
ducts which it is able to export have 
all gone to swell the totals of the 
trade which passes through English 
hands, and the bills representing 
which are finally settled in London. 
So with the imports of the Cape and 
Natal, they consist mostly of British 
manufactures, and as the prosperity 
of these settlements increases, and 
their European population multi- 
plies, the demand for these is sure 
to increase, for the reason I have 
already given—they cannot manu- 
facture for themselves. At present 
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the Cape appears to be buying too 
much, and extending her credit 
rather deeply, but should she cease 
to borrow, and at the same time 
carefully limit the issues of paper 
currency by her banks, the trade 
account will very soon adjust it- 
self. Her enormous exports of 
diamonds have, in recent years, no 
doubt helped the inflation too, 
and must be taken account of. It 
is said that the Great Kimberley 
Mine alone has furnished some 
12,000,000l. worth of these stones, 
the sale of which in Europe added 
enormously to the buying power of 
the colony. Good while it lasted, 
‘ this wealth is however only tem- 
porary, and should not be used to 
build a debt upon. 

As the tariff is light both at the 
Cape and at Natal, there is practi- 
cally little to hinder the natural de- 
velopment of trade with the mother 
country, and now that two magni- 
ficent lines of steamers run regu- 
larly to most South African ports, 
we may reasonably hope to see a 
steady growth of the business be- 
tween these and England. The 
Cape and Natal have not yet entered 
the competition either as a source 
of meat supply, or as a corn grower, 
but there is no reason in the world 
why they should not do both. They 
are as favourably placed almost as 
America, and more so than the Aus- 
tralian colonies, and only want small 
capitalists as farmers and exporters 
to begin the work. Looking, in- 
deed, at the natural advantages 
which these small African settle- 
ments possess—at their favourable 
climate, their rich tracts of soil, 
their immense plains capable of 
fertilisation if judiciously tilled 
and planted with trees; their 
mineral wealth in the mines, ores, 
and possibly in coal, their splendid 
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harbours, and their central posi- 
tion—I should say that they give 
infinitely more promise of future 
greatness than Canada. 

But, I repeat, they must not be left 
empty. We cannot have a continual 
feud in progress between the in- 
land Boers and the natives, nor 
the lives and property of settlers, 
Dutch and English, even occasion- 
ally at the mercy of these ruthless 
savages. The country must be 
fostered, emigration encouraged and 
stimulated, and the dream of univer- 
sal federation and peace given up 
just for the present. If the Dutch 
settlers are to be brought back with- 
in the range of British rule they 
must be made to understand that it 
is British rule and not the govern- 
ment of the Parliament at Cape 
Town; that in return for pro. 
tection they must submit to have 
certain privileges curtailed for a 
time. This need imply no injustice, 
but *+ would hardly be fair to the 
res. of the colonists to allow the 
suffrages of the Dutch, many ot 
whom hate England cordially, to 
embarrass or even to thwart Eng- 
lish intentions and an English 
policy. Fortunately, the English 
settler has already penetrated in 
considerable numbers into both the 
Orange State and the Transvaal, 
and the process of assimilation is 
already on foot. Out of the mixed 
races which are thus fusing in 
Africa I think we may hope to see 
come a nation possessed of many 
high qualities. It will not be just 
yet, however. In the present, I 
fear, South Africa, like other lands, 
will disappoint us. There will be 
no violent expansion, no great rush 
of prosperity. There may be rather 
an appearance of reaction and 4 
time of dull business. 

A. J. W. 
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I, LOMONOSOFF. 


ERMONTOFF, in one of his 
L stories, has aptly compared his 
country to Eryslan Lazarevitch, the 
hero of an old Russian legend, who, 
having lain for thirty long years 
helplessly entranced in a deep 
slumber, from which none could 
arouse him, was saddenly brought 
to life by a wizard’s potent charm, 
and endowed with such miraculous 
strength that all were filled with 
awe and wonder at his deeds of 
prowess. By this ancient myth 
he figures the resuscitation of 
Russia under Peter the Great. 
And, whatever we may think of the 
private character of this sovereign— 
and recent historians have been 
ungenerously severe in their appre- 
ciation of his savage heroism—it is 
impossible to deny the beneficial 
influence of his administration on 
Russian civilisation. He was the 
first to destroy the barriers that 
had so long isolated Russia from 
the rest of Europe. By summoning 
foreigners to aid him in the re- 
organisation of his empire, he 
brought his people into contact 
with new ideas, and made them 
participators in the progress and re- 
finement of the West. The violent 
opposition which his reforms had 
to encounter proves how the pre- 
judices and ignorance of the pre- 
ceding eight centuries had become 
deeply rooted among the mass of 
the people, though the success 
which finally attended them shows 
none the less clearly that there were 
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those whose aspirations towards a 
more advanced state of civilisation 
needed but a strong and wise ruler 
to guide themaright. Itis difficult 
to conceive the low condition of 
ignorance and barbarism in which 
the whole of Russian society was 
sunk at the time when Peter com- 
menced his reforms. A contem- 
porary writer informs us_ that 
scholars were obliged to study in 
secret and by night, lest their de- 
votion to letters should excite the 
hostility of the common people.! 
‘Devilish heresies’ was the fierce 
epithet which even educated men 
like Kriezanitch? launched against 
the study of physical science. It was 
only gradually that the people could 
be persuaded to throw off their old 
habits, the heritage of barbarism, 
and adopt the customs of modern 
refinement. The beard and caphtan, 
which for centuries had been guarded 
with a religious feeling as the 
national costume,*® were during the. 
first years of Peter’s reign discon- 
tinued among the higher and 
middle classes of Russian society, 
and this was but the index of 
deeper changes; women were re- 
lieved from their condition of 
inferiority and admitted to the 
rights of citizenship ; foreign litera- 
tures began to be studied and imi- 
tated; the discoveries of science 
were, under the skilled guidance of 
teachers from abroad, converted to 
home uses and necessities. As a 
natural result, the Russian people 
became divided into two parties. 
The one, desirous to secure for them~ 


' Quoted by Mielukoff, Outlines of the History of Russian Poctry, p. 68. 
? A Catholic priest (1617-1678), and, like so many of his order, a violent opponent 
of science. The principal works of this writer are polemical, and have long lost what- 


ever interest they once possessed. 


But his Russian Empire in the Second Half of the 


Seventeenth Century is valuable for the light it throws on the social life of the Russian 


people at that period. 


* There is an old Russian proverb to this effect: ‘Man is made in God’s image; 


witness his beard.’ 
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selves the advantages of a civilisa- 
tion from which they had hitherto 
been excluded, eagerly seconded 
the efforts of the Government to 
impress a new life upon the nation. 
The other as eagerly availed itself 
of the ignorance and prejudices 
of the lower orders to withstand 
every attempt at reform as an ir- 
religious and revolutionary assault 
on customs which the traditions 
of ages had rendered sacred and 
binding. 

These two elements, as we might 
expect, are fully represented in the 
literature of this period. Those 
writers who had heen brought 
under the influence of European 
thought and European ideas were 
led to borrow their style and sub- 
jects from foreign sources, and 
adopted the rhetorical form then 
cultivated in France. Beyond the 
language in which they are written, 
their works have little or nothing 
that is national about them. It is 
the contrary with the other school 
of writers. These, sharing in the 
discontent of the young generation 
at the obstacles which the develop- 
ment of the national mind expe- 
rienced at the hands of the retro- 
grade party, gave vent to their 
dissatisfaction in the form of satire, 
and found ample materials for its 
expression in descriptions of home 
life. All the modern writers of 
Russia may be classed under one or 
the other of these two schools; of 
which the first was found by Lo- 
monosoff, the second by Kantemier. 

Michael Vasielivitch Lomonosoff 
was born in the year 1711 at 
Denisovka, a small village lying on 
the shores of the White Sea. His 
father, a poor fisherman, was unable 
to give his son any instruction ; and 
what little learning he received he 
owed entirely to the care of his 
mother, the daughter of a country 
priest. He himself has told us that 
the only library at his disposal con- 
sisted of an old Psalter, a Russian 

Grammar, and a Manual of Arith 
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metic; and these three books, to 
use his own expression, formed the 
gates through which he entered 
the Temple of Knowledge. In 
his tenth year he began to ac- 
company his father in different 
fishing excursions; and the rough 
toils and deprivations of his early 
life doubtless contributed to 
strengthen that indomitable force 
of will natural to his character, 
and which subsequently proved of 
such good service in his long and 
obstinate war against the ignorance 
and superstitions of his fellow. 
countrymen. Most of his earlier 
compositions—as, for example, 
Evening Meditations on the Aurora 
Bovealis—bear traces of the ob- 
serving mind with which the youth 
noted the leading phenomena in the 
wild, savage scenery of his northern 
home. In the meantime the few 
books at his disposal had been got 
by heart; no teachers or instructors 
could be found in the neighbour- 
hood to guide or to counsel him; 
frequent were the scoldings and 
chastisements in which his father 
vented his displeasure at the 
‘dawdling bookworm;’ and all this 
while the boy’s thirst for knowledge 
had been growing with his years, 
till at last he resolved on the bold 
step of running away to Moscow, 
where, as the good village priest 
had told him, he could alone hope to 
learn Latin. In the depth of the 
winter of 1728 a train of carts 
belonging to a trader in fish set 
out from Archangel, and _ Lo- 
monosoff, then sixteen years old, 
got engaged as carter, and began 
his long journey of nearly a thou- 
sand miles. The fish-trader proved 
a true friend to Lomonosoff, and 
placed him at St. Saviour’s School 
in Moscow, on the understanding 
that he worked for him in the 
evenings. In spite of his poverty— 
for his whole income did not 
amount to more than ninepence & 
week—and in spite of the rude jests 
of his schoolmates at the ill-dressed, 
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half-starved ‘big booby of twenty 
who wanted to learn Latin,’ he soon 
mastered what little the priests 
could teach him, and became their 
best and most promising pupil. 
The hours devoted to recreation 
were generally spent by him in the 
well-furnished school library; and 
he would seem to have been particu- 
larly attracted by writings of the 
old Russian chroniclers, and by the 
works of St. Basil, whom he later 
eulogised as ‘the light of religion 
and philosophy.’ 

At the advice of his Latin 
master, he migrated in 1734 to 
the Academy at Kieff, with the 
intention of studying the na- 
tural sciences. But the instruc- 
tion given there was of the mea- 
grest and sorriest kind, a blind 
acquiescence in the dogmas of the 
Church being made paramount to the 
truths of science ; and Lomonosoff, 
disappointed in his expectations, 
returned to Moscow. Scarcely had 
he re-entered his old school, when 
the Petersburg Academy of Science 
placed twelve scholarships at the 
disposal of its authorities, and Lo- 
monosoff was elected to one of them. 
These scholarships were founded 
with the express aim of promoting 
the study of physics, and the suc- 
cessful candidates were to be 
furnished with means for pursuing 
their studies in the best foreign uni- 
versities. Accordingly, Lomonosoff 
and two other pupils, Vienogradoff 
and Reizer, were sent to Marburg, 
where for three years they attended 
the lectures of Christian Wolff; 
after which they travelled in Hol- 
land, England, and Saxony, in order 
to obtain a fuller and more practical 
knowledge of chemistry. During 
his three years’ residence in Mar- 
burg, Lomonosoff did not fail to 
make himself well acquainted with 
the language and literature of Ger- 
many, and at the same time be- 
came intimate with several of 


her then most eminent writers. 
The unfortunate Giinther—who, like 
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Lomonosoff, had in his youth run 
away from home that he might 
embrace in freedom the career of 
poet—was then in the full height of 
his short-lived popularity ; and his 
once famous, now forgotten, ode in 
celebration of the peace concluded 
between Austria and Turkey in 1718 
suggested to the young Russian the 
original idea of his first poem, The 
Capture of Khotin. 

In 1740 Lomonosoff married 
Elizabeth Tsilch, daughter of the 
Marburg tailor at whose house 
he was lodging. His married 
life, however, owing to constant 
irregularities in the payment of 
the sum set apart by the Petersburg 
Academy for the maintenance of its 
scholars abroad, was much embit- 
tered by straitened circumstances, 
and he soon became seriously in 
volved in debt. In the desire to 
forget his domestic troubles, he now 
first contracted those habits of 
intemperance to which he was 
for the rest of his life a slave. 
Several of bis creditors threatened 
him with imprisonment; to avoid 
which he was compelled to abandon 
his wife and infant daughter, and to 
fly to Russia. On the road he fell 
into the hands of some Prussian 
recruiters, who persuaded him to 
enlist; a step he soon repented, 
and, escaping their clutches, finally 
reached Petersburg in the summer 
of 1741. 

The numerous testimonials and 
recommendatory letters, all of them 
couched in the most flattering lan- 
guage, which Lomonosoff brought 
with him from Germany, compelled 
the authorities of the Academy, in 
spite of theirunwillingnessto employ 
anyone who was not a German, to 
find him some occupation; and he 
was first engaged to put into order 
the mineralogical cabinet of their 
museum, then appointed Chemical 
Lector, and in 1745 was elected 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 
This office he held till the year of 
his death, but was much troubled 
Z22 
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and hindered in the dischargs of 
his duties by the intrigues of Miller, 
Taubert, and others of his German 
colleagues, who were jealous of his 
success. His fiery and passionate 
character little fitted him to contend 
against the cooler and more plausi- 
ble tactics of his enemies; and the 
violence with which he resented their 
interference frequently got him into 
trouble with the Government, and 
once led to his being placed under 
arrest for six months. Thanks, 
however, to his untiring labours in 
the most varied branches of learning, 
he at last succeeded in stilling the 
virulence of his noisiest opponents, 
and won to himself the favour of 
the most eminent and enlightened 
thinkers of his century. The cele- 
brated mathematician Euler, criti- 
cising the Inaugural Address de- 
livered by Lomonosoff before the 
Academy, declared him ‘to possess 
® peculiarly rare genius for the 
discovery of physical and chemical 
phenomena;’ the University of 
Stockholm conferred upon him 
an honorary degree; Orloff, Schu- 
valoff, and Vorontseff were to be 
counted among his best and surest 
friends ; and the Empress Catherine 
more than once honoured him with 
a visit, in proof of the just pride she 
took in the hard-earned fame of 
her illustrions subject. One of 
his last acts was to submit to Count 
Orloff an elaborate plan for founding 
a university at Petersburg; but 
circumstances prevented the design 
being then carried into execution. 
He died somewhat suddenly in the 
year 1765, aged 54, animated to the 
last moment of his life with a desire 
to promote and encourage all that 
tended to the civilisation of the 
Rassian people, and haunted even 
on his death-bed with the fear les¢, 
through any failing of his own, 
the durability of his work should 
have been marred. ‘I await death 
with calmness,’ he said to one of 
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his friends a few hours before he 
breathed his last, ‘ but regret that 
it has not been granted to me to 
finish the work I began for the good 
of my country, the advancement of 
science, and the honour of the 
Academy.’ 

The works of Lomonosoff are 
numerous, and embrace nearly 
every province of contemporary 
art and science. In this re- 
spect he was a true son of his 
age; the writers of the eighteenth 
century, in imitation of Voltaire, 
aiming at universality, and rarely, 
if ever, contenting themselves with 
the study of any one particular 
subject. They accordingly include 
a number of odes and lyrical poems; 
tractates on the theory of language 
and versification ; essays on electri- 
city, chemistry, botany, and metal- 
lurgy ; various orations pronounced 
on different public occasions ; two 
tragedies ; the fragments of a pro- 
jected history of Russia, and the com- 
mencement of an epic intended to 
celebrate the glories of his favourite 
hero, Peter the Great. In all of 
them we are struck with the force 
and perspicacity, in many of them 
with the originality, of his genius ; 
and, if some of his scientific hypo- 
theses have been invalidated by 
later investigations, the errors into 
which he fell must be ascribed 
rather to the imperfect knowledge 
of his age than to any fault in- 
herent in the method he pursued. 
What that method was he himself 
has explained in a passage that 
proves how well he has seized the 
true scientific spirit: ‘ The best way 
to study the indications of nature 
is to form our theory by observa- 
tion, and to correct our observation 
by means of the theory.’ 

The title of poet, in the stricter 
signification of the word, can 
scarcely be given to Lomonosoff. 
His lyrics are not artistic but pro- 
fessional compositions, written me- 


* Quoted by Professor Grot, Sketch of Lomonosoff as an Academician, p. 28. 
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chanically and never spontaneously ; 
nor docs the ‘ Parnassian flame,’ 
with which he professes to be ‘ cou- 
sumed,’ give them either warmth 
or life. For he was more of a rheto- 
rician than a poet; with him there 
was no such thing as inspiration, 
and he wrote oftener from the head 
than from the heart. ‘In the 
poetry of Lomonosoff,’ writes Poush- 
kin, ‘there is neither feeling nor 
imagination. His odes, written in 
imitation of German versifiers long 
ago forgotten even in Germany, 
are dull and inflated. His influence 
on our literature has been prejudi- 
cial, and we are still suffering from 
it. Bombast, affectation, a depar- 
ture from simplicity and truth, an 
absence of all originality and na- 
tionality —these are the qualities be- 
queathed to us by Lomonosoff, who 
himself set no great value on his 
poetical compositions, but thonght 
far more highly of his chemical 
and scientific treatises.’® The cri- 
ticism is far too sweeping to be al- 
together true; it fails entirely to 
recognise the beneficial influence 
which Lomonosoff undoubtedly ex- 
ercised on the literary language of 
his country, and at the same time 
ignores one important point on 
which later and more discriminat- 
ing critics have insisted in re- 
viewing Lomonosoff’s long and 
varied labours. It is true that the 
ode on The Capture of Khotin is an 
avowed imitation of Giinther’s ode, 
and that it is composed, like all 
Lomonosoff’s lyrical pieces, in strict- 
est conformity with the canons of 
versification laid down in Boileau’s 
L’Art Poétique. But it is impos- 
sible to compare it with the Ger- 
man without perceiving that the 
resemblance consists only in the 
form and in the kindredness of 
subject ; nor can we fail to observe 
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that Lomonosoff has better pre- 
served a uniform loftiness of style, 
by keeping his ode free from those 
inequalities of language and tri- 
vialities of description that dis- 


figure the verses of Giintuer.’® 
And it is the form given to his ode 
which doubtless secured for it the 
favour and approval of his con- 
temporaries. With its publication 
dates the commencement of a new 
epoch in the history of Russian 
poetry. The dull, heavy syllabic 
versitication employed by Polotsky, 
Sylvester Madviedoff, and their im- 
mediate successors was exchanged 
for a metre whose prosodial accen- 
tuation gave a pleasing and regular 
variation to the verse, rendering 
it both graceful and easy. The 
greater portion of Lomonosoff’s 
poetry is made up of similar odes, 
written either in honour of Cathe- 
rine IT. or in celebration of 
some national event. They must 
therefore be judged with a leniency 
due to compositions made to order 
in an age where the laureate’s batch 
of verses was as necessary as illu- 
minations and fireworks to the full 
celebration of an imperial holiday. 
One hundred roubles was the poet’s 
recognised fee ; and, in case the un- 
fortunate bard was _ behindhand 
with his tribute, one hundred stripes 
was the no less certain penalty.’ 
The ode On the Accession of Cathe- 
rine II. has been much praised 
by Russian critics, and may be 
regarded as a favourable speci- 
men of Lomonosoff’s poetical powers, 
though the fulsome epithets ad- 
dressed to the Empress, however 
natural to a writer of the eighteenth 
century, cannot but jar strangely 
on more modern ears. At the same 


time, as we might expect from a 
man of Lomonosoff’s blunt, rough 
character, there is a tone of frank- 








° Poushkin's Works, edited by Annenkoff, vi. 81. 

* Professor Grot, Skeich of Lomonosoff as an Academician, p. 11. 

* At least such was the fate of Tredyakoffsky (1703-1769), a poor poet, but an excel- 
lent writer on Russian prosody. 
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ness in the loyalty which makes 
up for its occasional servility ; and, 
if for no other reason, the two follow- 
ing stanzas deserve to be quoted : 


Hearken, ye rulers of the earth, 

And all ye who wield authority : 

To violate the sacred laws, 

Through insolence of might, refrain ye ; 
And despise not your subjects, 

But correct their vices 

With wisdom, clemency, and care ; 

Join kindness to justice ; 

Observe the rights of your people; 

And God shall protect you and your house. 
How blessed is that monarch 

Who knows how to govern the Russians! 
He shall be named illustrious by men, 
And hold all hearts within his hand. 
Thee do we reckon thus fortunate, 

O Goddess, in whom we recognise, 

In thy single self, all moral excellencies— 
Generosity, faith, justice, 

And penetration joined with firmness, 
And a true, heroic soul. 


But Lomonosoff writes best when 
the subject is didactic—when the 
reason more than the imagination 
is the source of his inspiration—as in 
his Epistle on the Uses of Glass, which 
is the first,and still ranks as the best, 
of didactic poems in the Russian 
language ;* or where he is able, 
while describing some phenomenon 
in nature, to exhibit in rhyme his 
knowledge of science. It is then that 
his verse glows with some share of 
lyrical fire; and his Lymn to the 
Morning has won even from Be- 
linsky, the uncompromising foe to 
pseudoclassicism, the confession 
that ‘ Lomonosoff was a man pos- 
sessing an undoubted talent for 
poetry; and in his odes, besides 
bright though rare flashes of true 
poetry, we have whole stanzas that 
seem to have been written but ten 
years ago.’ ® 


And now the beauteous globe of light 

Darts its rays to cheer the earth, 

And God’s works stand forth distinct and 
clear ; 

Be glad, my soul, with joyous praise, 


® Galachoff, History of Russian Literature 
® Collected Works, ii. 238. 
1 Professor Grot, Sketch of Lomonosoff as an Academician, p. 32. 
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And, filled with wonder at its countless 
beams, 
Confess how great is its Divine Creator, 


Were it but given to mortal man 

Thus high to soar, 

And with his feeble sight to gaze 

Long and close on its dazzling glories, 

Then, and only then, should all the realms 

Of that ever-burning ocean be revealed. 

These fiery billows raging strive, 

Sut ever in vain, to reach some confine ; 

These flaming whirlwinds writhe 

In bootless wrestle through long ages ; 

These rocks, like water, seethe, 

And burning ruins in torrents fall. 

These mighty globes of fire 

Are in Thy sight but as a spark! 

How numerous are the lustrous lamps 

Lighted by Thee, their Sovereign Creator, 

To illumine us in our daily work— 

The work Thou hast ordained for us! 

The fields, hills, seas, and woods 

Throw off the darkness of the night, 

And disclose to our enraptured gaze 

The fresh-created beauty of the morn, 

As all the earth declares 

The greatness of Thy hand Divine. 

The light of day shines only 

On the outward surface of the earth; 

But Thine eye searches to the depth 
within, 

And there is no limit to its ken ; 

In the light of Thine eye 

Is the source of joy to every creature. 

Creator, into my darkened soul 

Shed the rays of Thy wisdom ; 

And what is pleasing in Thy sight 

Make to grow and flourish within me ; 

And ever let Thy lowly creature 

Praise Thee, his immortal King. 


Whatever may be the merits of 
Lomonosoff as a lyrical poet, as 
dramatist he possesses none at all. 
Towards the conclusion of Septem- 
ber 1750 the following paper was 
officially laid by the President 
before the Council of the Aca- 
demy: ‘Her Imperial Majesty has 
been pleased personally to command 
me to instruct Professors Tredya- 
koffsky and Lomonosoff to compose 
each a tragedy, and to inform the 
Council of this Her Roya! wish.’ 
There is a genuine touch of von 


, i. 343- 
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absolutism in this curious ukase, in 
which the sovereign orders her 
poets tomannufacture eacha tragedy, 
just as she would order the Court 
upholsterer to provide her by a 
certain date with some new fancy 
article of furniture. But they knew 
too well that such commands were 
notto be trifled with ;and Lomonosoff 
took care to havehistragedy, Tamira 
and Selim, ready by the end of the 
year, which was followed in the 
autumn of 1851 by another, en- 
titled Demophont. Dull to read, 
they must have been unbearably 
dull on the stage. Now and then 
we come across lines that bear a 
faint resemblance to poetry; but 
these invariably occur in some de- 
scriptive passage, which is as much 
as to say, the tragedies of Lomono- 
soff are best where the tragic ele- 
ment disappearsaltogether. Equally 
uninteresting are the two books of 
his unfinished epic, Peter the Great, 
aclose but unsuccessful imitation of 
Virgil’s Aneid. Of course it opens 
with the consecrated formula ‘I 
sing,’ and witha fulsome invocation 
to the reigning sovereign, whose 
‘first law is love to her subjects,’ 
and whose rule is declared to be 
‘gentler than the soft spring.’ In 
the first book Peter is shipwrecked 
in the same way as Atneas in the 
older poem; and the story of Troy 
told to Dido in the second book has 
its parallel in the Tsar’s narrative 
to the Prior of Solovetsk Monastery 
of the mutiny which broke out 
among his guards shortly after his 
return from his travels abroad. 
There is something so grotesque 
in the introduction of old mytho- 
logy into modern history, and in 
the idea of Neptune and Peter 
playing parts in one and the same 
poem, that we are almost tempted 
to believe, with Belinsky,'! that 
Lomonosoff’s own good sense pre- 
vented his completing what the 


" Collected Works, viii. 108. 
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critic justly calls ‘an ill-considered 
tour de force.’ 

As has been said before, science 
was the source of Lomonosoff’s 
poetical inspiration, and it is in 
science that he achieved his greatest 
triumphs. He enulogises Peter as 
‘having instructed us in science, 
and himself become great through 
science.” In an ode dedicated to 
the Empress Elizabeth he dwells 
upon the uses of chemistry, astro- 
nomy, and mechanics, by the study 
of which ‘a new life’ had been 
given to Russia; and, though it 
does not come within the scope of 
the present paper to notice in detail 
the numerous prose writings in 
which Lomonosoff discusses scien- 
tific and philosophical questions, 
there are one or two points con- 
nected with them which it would 
be wrong to pass over in silence. 

His Discourse on the Origin of 
Light opens with words that are 
sufficiently striking, if we remem- 
ber the time and the country in 
which they were spoken: ‘The 
study of physics is difficult, but at 
the same time it is pleasant, useful, 
and sacred.’ This one sentence 
thoroughly characterises the man, 
who, with his wonted boldness, at 
the very outset of his scientific 
enquiries threw down a challenge 
to those—and they constituted the 
large majority of his fellow-country- 
men—who questioned, or still 
oftener denied, the advantages of 
any such investigations. But he 
was not content, like Kantemier, 
his great contemporary, with 
denouncing from his professional 
chair the crass ignorance of the 
multitude ; for he carried his de- 
nunciations into practical effect 
by consecrating his whole life to 
the studies whose utility he advo- 
cated, and by grudging no sacrifice 
of money or time to apply his dis- 
coveries to the public good;!? and 


2 Galachoff, History of Russian Literature, i. 351. 
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not seldom his disinterested zeal 
encouraged him to pursue labours 
from which no immediately bene- 
ficial results could be expected, but 
from which he hoped, rather than 
anticipated, some general advantage 
might accrue in the future. In 
this, to use his own words, he ‘ imi- 
tated those gold-explorers, who, in 
spite of all adverse probabilities, 
are still buoyed up by hope—a hope 
that does not always fail to be 
realised.’ 

But Lomonosoff was not satisfied 
with exposing and ridiculing the 
ignorant ; he attacked with equal 
fearlessness a far more dangerous 
enemy to the truths of science—the 
narrow-minded theologian, who 
declaims against the discoveries of 
modern thinkers as being prejudicial 
to the sacred interests of religion. 
In all ages and in all countries 
philosophers have been exposed to 
these commonplace and stock ac- 
cusations ofatheism and materialism, 
which are invariably brought against 
them when their teaching cannot be 
controverted by argument. But this, 
as has been already hinted, was pe- 
culiarly the case in Russia during 
the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Whole pages might easily be 
filled with specimens of the invec- 
tives—usually distinguished more 
by vigour of language than force of 
logic, which frightened ecclesiastics, 
who would not or could not perceive 
that to oppose childish superstitions 
is not to attack religion—hurled 
against any departure from Biblical 
fables and traditions. Such men 
are declared by Lomonosoff to be 
‘quarrellers planting discord be- 
tween Nature, the daughter of God, 
and the Church, the brideof Christ ;’ 
whilst he affirms with no less em- 
phasis that ‘the man who thinks 
he can learn astronomy or chemistry 
from his Psalter is no more a true 
theologian, than he isa true mathe- 
matician who imagines that with 
his compass he can measure the 
Divine Will.’ Science, then, from 
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Lomonosofi’s point of view, should 
never be regarded as antagonistic 
to faith, and in this he was the 
follower of Wolff, his tutor at Mar- 
burg; on the contrary, true science 
will always be the elucidator and 
ally of true religion. ‘The more 
the mind apprehends of nature,’ are 
his words, ‘the more clearly will 
it discern the omnipoteuce, the 
majesty, and the clemency of the 
Creator. Science and faith are 
sisters, the offspring of one mighty 
parent; nor can there ever arise 
dissension between the two.’ With- 
out doubt all this will seem to 
many of us to be cheap truisms ; 
but, to appreciate aright the worth 
of such statements, we must remem- 
ber that they were both novel and 
bold to all save a few enlightened 
among the audience to whom they 
were originally addressed. 

The influence of Lomonosoff as 
poet on Russian literature was con- 
siderable, though we no longer 
recognise in him, as did his con- 
temporaries, ‘the eagle soaring in 
the clouds;’ but it is as scientific 
writer that he exercised the greater 
influence. He gave a new life to 
the language and a new tendency 
to the thought of his country; and 
we cannot better sum up the ser- 
vices he rendered its literature than 
in the words of Aksakoff, his ablest 
and best biographer: ‘ All that we 
have accomplished, are accomplish- 
ing, or shall accomplish, may be 
traced up to Lomonosoff, as the one 
true source of our new literary 
activity.’ 


Il. KANTEMIER. 


Tue reforms inaugurated by Peter 
the Great suffered not only from 
the avowed antagonists of any 
change in the national life, but 
were, perhaps, still more retarded 
by the injudicious advocacy of men 
who were unable to comprehend 
their full significance and bearing. 
The former were chiefly to be found 
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among the Rascolniks;'* the latter 
among the upper classes of society. 
Owing to the vicious lives led by 
the majority of the priesthood, the 
Church was gradually losing her 
hold on the more devout portion of 
the peasantry. who, in their discon- 
tent with the false or rather no- 
teaching of the State clergy, went 
over to the ranks of the separatists. 
Their opposition to the orthodox 
faith was characterised by more 
zeal than prudence. They clung 
with childish awe to everything 
that was ancient, deprecated as un: 
patriotic any change in political or 
social life, and ‘ hated the foreigner 
simply because he was a foreigner.’ 
These extravagances, happily, neu- 
tralised the force of their hostility 
to the introduction of Western 
civilisation into Russia. But the 
affected enthusiasm with which 
foreign ideas and customs were 
received by a large number of the 
nobility proved a more serious 
danger to the successful issue of the 
new movement. They copied the 
dress, the jargon, and the fashions 
of France, spoke French among 
themselves with greater purity than 
they did theiy own language, and 
imagined that they had made good 
their claims to belong to le grand 
monde by ceasing to be Russians. 
Like Ivan in Von Viezin’s comedy 
of The Brigadier, ‘in the body they 
might, perchance, have the misfor- 
tune to be Russian born, but in 
spirit at least they belonged to the 
glorious kingdom of France.’ Their 
absurdities naturally brought ridi- 
cule upon the party in whose tri- 
umphs they pretended to be in- 
terested; and it needed all the 
wisdom of its responsible leaders to 
win, by their moderation and pru- 
dence, the sympathies of the nation 
at large. 
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These two elements in Russian 
society, at once ludicrous and dan- 
gerous to the progress of civilisation, 
form the constant theme of con- 
temporary satire. They are fre- 
quently exposed in the sermons and 
other works of Theophanes Proko- 
povitch, as well as in the Interludes 
which at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century constituted the 
principal dramatic amusement of 
the people; but their most bitter 
and severest castigator was Antio- 
chus Kantemier, whose life and 
writings form the subject of the 
present paper. 

Antiochus, the fourth son of 
Demetrius Kantemier, Hospodar of 
Bulgaria, was born at Constanti- 
nople in the year 1708. His father, 
who won considerable fame in the 
Turkish wer, and became a Russian 
subject after peace had been con- 
cluded at the Prath, was a man of 
high attainments, spoke no less than 
eight languages, and wrote a work 
on Mohammedan law, which secured 
to its author the special favour of 
Peter the Great. As we might 
expect, every care was paid to the 
education of his children; and 
when he died the whole of his 
property was bequeathed to Antio- 
chus, because of all his sons he had 
best distinguished himself at his 
books. The fortunate heir, who 
was brought up in the same semi- 
nary at Moscow as Lomonosoff, 
first came into public note, whilst 
still a youth, through the composi- 
tion of three satires, which, though 
not printed, were widely circulated 
among the numerous literary friends 
of the writer. It was a time when 
the Government was only too glad 
to press into its service those who 
by their talents were able to assist 
it in carrying out its extensive and 
arduous reforms. Accordingly, in 


'? Rascolnik signifies a schismatic, but is generally applied to those separatists, or 
old: believers, who adhere to the use of the mass-books and rituals such as they were 
before their revision by the Patriarch Nicon (1605-1681), which revision was for- 
mally sanctioned by a Chureh Council held in the year 1666. 

‘* See Theophanes Prokopovitch’s Guide ¢o the Clergy, published in 1721. Its author 
was Archbishop of Novgorod. a 
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1731, Kantemier was attached to 
the Russian Embassy in London. 
He would seem to have been favour- 
ably impressed by what he saw of 
English society, and in a letter to 
his friend the Archbishop he de- 
clares England to be ‘the most 
civilised and enlightened of Euro- 
pean nations.’ Light years later 
he was removed to Paris in the 
quality of ambassador; but in both 
capitals he led an extremely quiet 
and regular life, spending most of 
his leisure time either in study or 
in the genial society of men like 
Hartley, Bolingbroke, or Montes- 
quiev. It was now that he wrote 
his six other satires. His sedentary 
habits naturally confirmed a weak- 
ness of the chest from which he had 
always suffered, and before long 
his health became so completely 
shattered that he was obliged 
to demand permission from his 
Government to retire for a while to 
Italy. But it was then too late ; 
the doctor forbade his removal; 
his sufferings became daily more 
and more acute, and in 1744 he 
died in a foreign land at the early 
age of thirty-five. In accordance 
with his last wish, his body was 
transported to Russia, and laid near 
the grave of his parents in the 
Greek Monastery at Moscow. 

In spite of his foreign birth and 
continued residence abroad, Kante- 
mier’s satires are thoroughly 
national, and present a faithful 
picture of contemporary Russian 
life and manners. Whether we 
consider their intrinsic merits, or 
the circumstances which gave them 
birth, the place which they occupy 
in the history of Russian literature is 
equally important and worthy of 
note. They are, to use Belinsky’s 
happy simile," the firstfruits of the 
hardand for a time thankless labours 
of genius on an uncultivated field, 
that had hitherto produced nothing 
but weeds and wild flowers. The 
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language of his adopted country 
was rude, unpolished, and rough; 
its literature a mere jumble of 
scholastic tractates, dull chronicles, 
and peasant songs. Kantemier, in 
his earliest satire, written ten years 
before Lomonosoff’s ode on The 
Capture of Khotin, essayed to give 
that language a literary form, and 
to render it fit for the expression of 
ideas belonging to a civilisation 
with which Russia for the first 
time was being brought into contact. 
The syllabic metre employed in his 
nine satires, the archaisms with 
which they abound, and the gene. 
rally involved construction of his 
sentences prove that what Lomono- 
soff accomplished fully Kantemier 
accomplished but in part, and 
justify us in regarding the former, 
rather than the latter, as the real 
founder of Russian literature. At 
the same time one characteristic in 
which Kantemier is superior to 
Lomonosoff is the actuality of his 
poems. They are all but entirely 
free from those rhetorical tricks of 
style which at the time he wrote, 
and long afterwards, were con- 
sidered to be the necessary accom- 
paniments of poetry. It is true 
that he imitated, and at times 
translated, the more telling bits in 
the satires of Horace, Juvenal, and 
Boileau; but he never failed to 
accommodate these imitations and 
translations to the necessities of 
Russian life. The vices he attacks 
are noi the vices of an earlier and 
past civilisation, but those which 
stained the society of his own age 
and country. Many of his verses 
have long passed into proverbs 
among the Russian peasantry, 4s, 
‘You may cure the drunkard, 
but never the fool;’ and such 
is the stamp of their originality 
that his satires, within a few years 
after his death, were translated 
into French, as supplying the best 
material for making foreigners 


’ Collected Works, xii. 70. 
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acquainted with the habits and 
customs of Russian society. It was 
this vigorous and bold adaptation 
of classical satire to actual life that 
induced his contemporaries to apply 
to him the title of ‘ corniger vates,’!® 
and to regard him as one of the 
principal instruments in carrying 
out those social reforms by which 
the whole being of the nation was 
radically changed. 

The first satire is known under 
the two different titles of The Blas- 
phemers of Knowledge and To my 
Mind. The latter is evidently 
borrowed from Boileau’s A son 
Esprit, to which satire that by 
Kantemier bears a striking resem- 
blance throughout. It is directed 
against the obscurantists, and its 
aim is to bring into ridicule that 
love of ignorance which constituted 
the chief social evil of the epoch. 
The four personages who are 
brought upon the scene are types 
of those who, in their conduct or in 
their creed, opposed the study of 
science. ‘Thus we have the devotee 
Crichton, the nobleman Sylvanus, 
the rake Luke, and the dandy 
Medorus. Their dislike to learning 
is based on the old complaint that 
it puts no money into the purse : 
They all cry out, ‘In studying science there 

is no profit : 
While heads are crammed with learning, 
the hands are empty.’ 


This is the common ground on 

which they all four meet, though 

each has his special cause of dislike 

to the new-fangled system of edu- 

cation : 

Crichton, with rosary in hand, sighs and 
groans, 

And, with bitter tears, the pious soul im- 
plores us 

To look and see what ill seeds has science 
sown among us : 

Our children, once so gentle and so sub- 
missive, 

As they followed the steps of their fathers 
and lowly worshipped God, 


'® Galachoff, History of Russian Literature, i. 320. ; 
Yegor and Rex were then the fashionable bootmaker and tailor of Moscow. 
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Receiving in fear as truths what they did 
not understand, 

Now, to the injury of the Chureh, read 
forsooth the Bible ; 

Argue, insist on knowing the why and 
wherefore uf everything, 

Place but little faitii in the teaching of 
consecrated priests, 

No longer buy wax tapers, no longer know 
which are fast days, 

Descant loudly against the wealth and 
power of the Church, 

Affirming that they who have renounced 
the world and all its pleasures 

Have no need of worldly goods or temporal 
estates. 


The nobleman looks back with 
regret to the golden age, when 
eating and drinking were held to 
be the sole duties of the aristocracy, 
ignorant drudgery the sole privilege 
of the peasant : 


Learning, he argues, only makes us starve ; 

In olden times we knew no Latin, it is true, 

But lived in easier cheer than now we live, 

And, boors though we were, we had our 
garners full : 

We now learn Latin, but we lose our corn. 


The rake deplores the decline of 
‘ true friendship’ and the decadence 
of jollity as the necessary results 
of poring over books; whilst the 
dandy complains that so much 
paper is nowadays employed in 
printing and writing that scarce 
enough remains wherewith to curl 
his locks, and declares he would 
rather have ‘one pound of genuine 
Parisian powder,’ a well-fitting boot 
‘of Yegor’s make,’ or one of ‘ Rex’s 
coats,’ than « whole library of 
Senecas, Ciceros, and Virgils. 

In the second satire, On the Envy 
and Pride of Vicious Noblemen, we 
have a gloomy but truthful picture 
of the license which then stained 
the manners of the upper classes 
in Russia. It is written in the 
form of a dialogue; and charac- 
teristic names are given to the two 
interlocutors, the scholar being 
named Philaret, or Lover of Virtue ; 
and the nobleman Engenius, or 
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Well-born. Poor Eugenius, whose 
only excuse for coming into the 
world at all would seem to be that 
he was the twentieth descendant 
of a duke, is severely lectured 
upon the vanity of titles in a style 
which recalls to English readers 
the famous diatribes of Jack Cade: 


Adam was born no nobleman, bat 
son's lot 

Was to till the field, the other's to tend the 
flocks ; 

And those whom Noah saved in the ark 
were, like himself, 

Plain tillers of the soil, scarce famous for 
their manners. 

From them we all descend, though some 
indeed 

Left plough and scythe some years before 
the rest. 


one 


The greater portion of the satire 
is devoted to an animated attack 
upon the dandy, who has just re- 
turned from a six months’ tour on 
the Continent. He has learned 
nothing in his travels that can be 
useful either to himself or his 
country, but has only brought 
back with him a taste for ‘ cards, 
wine, and new dishes:’ the great 
aim of his life and the one desire 
of his soul being, that his toilet 
should be correct and unexcep- 
tionable : 


The cock has crowed, the morning dawned, 
the rays of the sun 

Alzeady light the mountain-tops: ’tis the 
hour when his sires 

Were wont to lead out their troops to drill ; 
but he, beneath brocaded quilt, 

Is gulfed body and soul in softest down, 

And sunk in heaviest sleep: the day must 
finish half its course. 

Ere he will yawn or ope his eyes, but only 
to doze again, 

And wile away another hour, daintily 
awaiting 

The refreshing draught from India or from 
China brought. 

His first step from bed is to the neighbour- 
ing glass, 

Where, with deep solicitude and anxious 
toil, 

Having first put on a wrapper worthy to 
grace a beauty's shoulder, 

He parts with mest care hair from hair 

These to form a superb toupet on the fore- 
head smooth, 
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These to curl carelessly down the ruddy 
cheeks 

And to flow at their sweet will in locks, 
these to be caught up 

And cunningly padded on the head. 
in wonder at such art, 

All his fellows enviously admire, and he, 
the new Narcissus, 

With greedy eye gloats on his own beauty, 
To squeeze the feet 

Into the tight boots next the pcor servant 
Sweats ; 

But he’s avenged ; his master’s foppery will 
cost at least two corns. 

At length, with many a stamp, the feet are 
eaged in the well-chalked boots ; 

And then he dons the rich caphtan, worth 
a whole estate. 


The third satire, On the Human 
Passions, is a description, in the 
form of a letter to Prokopovitch, of 
the principal vices to which men 
are subject. As is usual with Kan- 
temier, he does not lose himself 
in vague generalities upplicable to 
all ages and all nations, but almost 
exclusively confines himself to the 
portraiture of those vices which 
most obtained in his own time and 
country. Then, as now, drunken. 
ness was the curse of Russian pro- 
vincial life, and the sketch he gives 
of a country town he visited on a 
certain holiday is unhappily no less 
true in our own days than when it 
was first written: 


Lost 


I came to your town once on a holiday: 

There at the very gates I found, fast asleep 
or dead, 

A boor with gun beside him ; for, as 
learned, 

He was stationed here to guard the city 
gates: 

Nove yet had dined, nor had the sun yet 
made 

One half his journey, but still the streets 

Were blocked with sprawling bodics. At 
first, and for a time, 

I thought the plague was with you; but 
there was no stench, 

And I saw that the rest took no care to 
shun 

The bodies, which lay there all prostrate, 

Hands all abread, heads heavy, faces 
flushed, 

Feet powerless to support them—in a wor, 
dead drunk. 


later 


The fourth satire, To my Muse, 
opens with a prayer to the Goddess 
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of Song to abandon men to their 
ill desires, and cease attempting 
their reform by the exposure of 
their crimes ; since the satirist, by 
his castigation of evil, has only 
brought upon himself a bad name, 
and gained the hatred of his neigh- 
bours. He accordingly enters on 
a eulogy of folly and ignorance; 
but soon breaks off under the 
influence of a better feeling, and 
consoles himself with the thought 
that the blame of the foolish and 
the vicious is the highest praise and 
the best reward that can crown the 
work of a true and honest man. 

In the fifth satire, On Human 
Wickedness, the errors of mankind 
are sharply ridiculed in the form 
ofa dialogue between one Periergon 
and a satyr. Every third year 
the god Pan sends a troop of 
sityrs into different quarters of the 
world, that upon their return he 
may be well informed of the acts, 
manners, and customs of the 
human race. The satyr who was 
sent to the city where Periergon 
lives is so disgusted with the vices 
of its inhabitants, that he cannot 
stay out the appointed time, but 
returns home a year earlier. On 
his way back he falls in with 
Periergon, to whom he relates what 
he has seen, and condemns the 
idleness, drunkenness, and gross 
sycophancy which prevail among 
its people. The lines in which he 
lashes the tribe of Fortune-wor- 
shippers are very happily ex- 
pressed : 


But yesterday Macarus was in the eyes of 
all a ninny, 

Scarce fit to fell a tree or to drag a water- 
cart ; 

Many a derisive story was told of his 
stupidity, 

And each in blackest colours portrayed his 
want of honesty. 

But nowthat Fortune has smiled on Macarus 

And made him her favourite, he has be- 
come 
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The hosom-friend of every honest, high- 
placed, prudent citizen ; 

All with envy now admire his wondrous 
talents, 

And prophesy what services our empire 
may expect 

From a man who in a twinkling can re- 
form all civic ills. 

Verily, it is well for us that God has made 

such men! 


In the portraits with which Kan- 
temier has enriched his satire 
critics have not been slow to recog- 
nise certain historical celebrities ; 
and Menschikoff, Dolgorouky, and 
Ostermann are made to figure 
under the names of Chiron, Ksenon, 
and Menander. Toa foreign reader 
like myself the sketches appear 
somewhat insipid ; but more com- 
petent authorities, who may be 
supposed to be better acquainted 
with the details of Russian history 
at this period, assure us that ‘they 
are true and impartially drawn, 
free from prejudice or party spirit.’!§ 

Passing over the sixth satire, 
On True Happiness—a collection of 
philosophical commonplaces, bor- 
rowed for the most part from 
Horace—we come to the seventh, 
which is, I think, the most note- 
worthy of the whole series, and 
which, Belinsky declares, ‘ has not 
even now lost its value, but de- 
serves to be printed in letters of 
gold,’!9 It is entitled A Letter to 
Prince Trubetskoy, and gives us an 
insight into Kantemier’s opinions 
regarding the reforms of Peter 
the Great, and his views as to the 
mode in which they could be best 
carried out and developed. He 
urges with considerable force the 
influence which education has on 
the character. Like Locke, many 
of whose opinions as expressed in 
the Essay on Education are here 
reproduced, he believes that men 
are made what they are by the 
intellectual training they have 
undergone, and declares that much 


'® Mielukoff, Outlines of the History of Russian Poetry, p. 87. 


'* Collected Works, xii. 66. 
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of what we are accustomed to 
attribute to natural disposition 
ought properly to be assigned to 
school discipline. ‘All. that sur- 
rounds the child aids to create its 
morals.’ In opposition to those 
who assert that ‘ by the experiences 
of life we learn all that is neces- 
sary,’ he argues that ‘it is not the 
number of years spent in active 
life that makes man wise, but the 
number of subjects he has mas- 
tered by hard study previous to 
his entrance into the world of 
business.” Old people, we are 
told, who have had little or no 
schooling, will know nothing more 
than what meets the eye; but the 
youth who has studied science is 
rather vaguely promised to be 
thereby made ‘conversant with the 
cause and essence of things.’ It 
is not necessary to enquire into the 
soundness of this assertion; but 
the enunciation of such opinions, 
even when most unphilosophical, 
could, at the time when Kantemier 
wrote, only proceed from a writer 
who was considerably in advance 
of his contemporaries. And Kan- 
temier was no mere litiérafeur, but 
a thinker and a man of sound 
scholarship. The earnestness with 
which he set himself the task of 
raising the then low standard of 
learning in Russia is evidenced in 
many of his writings, but nowhere 
more strongly than in this seventh 
satire. He almost ceases to be a 
satirist as in a serious didactic 
tone he points out the advantages 
of a scientific training. It may 
not be the liveliest of his poems, 
but it certainly is the one which 
exercised most influence on the 
struggle then being waged by the 
enlightened portion of his country- 
men against the reactionary ideas 
of the conservative party. 

The eighth satire, On Shameless 
Impudence, aptly eulogises the 
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superior advantages which self. 
assurance and an indifference to 
the interests of others give to man 
over his more worthy but diffident 
neighbour. It is a lesson on which 
satirists, from the days of Kan. 
temier down to our own Thackeray, 
have not failed to insist, and the 
experience of most will afford full 
evidence of its truth. 

In the last satire, To the Sun, 
Kantemier draws a portrait of the 
Rascolnik, similar to that which we 
find in many of the Interludes. 
The ‘pious cant’ of the peasant 
who has scarce wit enough to 
guide his plough; the debasing 
superstitions of the candidate for 
holy orders; the hypocrisy of the 
Dissenting tradesman, ‘who will 
to-day prostrate himself to the 
earth before some sacred image, 
and to-morrow will be in prison 
for having cheated the Excise ;’ the 
crass imbecility of the books which 
alone find favour among the sepa- 
ratists, to the exclusion of ‘the 
new literature’—these make up the 
formidable list of accusations which 
the satirist brings against the sec- 
tarians. The ‘sun,’ to which he 
dedicates his verse, is of course 
Peter the Great, beneath whose 
fostering rule learning and civilisa- 
tion could alone hope to bear the 
fruits of prosperity and content- 
ment. 

It is as satirist that Kantemier 
is still remembered. His other 
writings, made up for the most 
part of translations and _ school 
compositions, are seldom consulted 
and still seldomer read. The real 
import of his satires consists in 
their historical relation. They are 
thoroughly national living pictures 
of Russian manners at the time of 
their composition. It is in this 
nationality that their true, perhays 
their only, value resides. 

C. E. Turner. 
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ON MODERN AUTOMATISM.' 


By Francis Witniam Newman. 


REATLY different as are the two 
J writers whom we have grouped 
together—Thomas Penyngton Kirk- 
man, F.R.S., and Dr. James Marti- 
neau—they are allies in a common 
cause. Mr. Kirkman is generally 
satisfied if he can hold up his confi- 
dent adversary to contempt as 
knowing nothing ; for he is Socratic 
in his irony and in his subtle banter, 
which is at times uproarious ; yet a 
real earnestness underlies all, even 
when we cannot be certain what he 
positively holds. Dr. Martineau, it 
need hardly be said of one so well 
known, is everywhere striving to 
establish truth, and never indulges 
in humour or Socratic dissimu- 
lation. Both are stirred up by the 
boastful and insolent materialistic 
science, which assumes to trample 
out moral responsibility and the 
very idea of guilt, as well as peni- 
tence and religion, as an old 
woman’s fable. It is somewhat 
arduous to comment on this contro- 
versy; yet the attempt shall be 
made. 

‘What is Materialism ?’ it may 
be asked. Some writers, whom the 
public call Materialists, resent the 
title as insulting; though it may 
be used quite innocently, as merely 
descriptive. Mr. Kirkman denies 
matter to exist, or rather insists 
that we have no proof of its exist- 
ence: he seems to charge fallacy 
on the assumption, and mischiefs 
very difficult to understand. That 
we may not be thought to be in- 
jurious, we must premise that there 
are two widely different kinds of 
Materialists, the practical and the 
theoretic. By the practical is 


meant the class of immoral men who 
prefer the flesh to the spirit, things 
of sense to things apprehended by 
the mind; men either sensual, or 
mercenary, worldly,ambitious, reck- 
less of high thought. It is the 
evil savour from such characters 
which makes the theoretic mate- 
rialist dislike the epithet. Of 
course it is to be expected that 
men who desire to indulge baser 
propensities will gladly shelter 
themselves under any pretence of 
philosophy. The evil tendency of 
a theory must not be overlooked; 
but we do not here concern our- 
selves with depraved persons. We 
speak solely of theoretic mate- 
rialism, which is notoriously com- 
patible in an individual with pure 
morals and noble aims, even if in 
the herd of mankind the theory 
gravitate towards baseness. 

The great majority both of the 
thoughtless and of the thoughtful 
have always taken for granted that 
both Matter and Spirit exist, and 
that they are very diverse; the 
one inactive, the other active. 
Mind and Body are both intimately 
known to us, and we habitually 
contrast them. Bodies we call 
matter, and Mind we call spirit. 
Now if any one theoretically resolve 
all mind into matter, we entitle 
him a materialist. But a paradox 
follows. If some one, as Berkeley, 
resolve matter into spirit, does he 
not differ from the materialist in 
nomenclature only? Call both 
existences matter, or call both 
spirit; this is but a difference of 
phraseology, if the theorists believe 
that the two existences are but one, 





* Philosophy without Assumptions, by Thomas Penyngton Kirkman, M.A., F'.R.S. 


Longmans, 1876. 


‘Modern Materialism :’ Two Articles in the Contemporary Review of February and 
March 1876, by the Rev. Dr. James Martineau. 
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and that cach passes into the other. 
This obvious and simple remark 
shows that we do not get to the 
bottom of the controversy by the 
statement thus far made: there is 
certainly something beyond, which 
clears up the paradox. It is this. 
The Materialist, regarding matter 
as incapable of initiating action, 
attributes a like inactivity to spirit, 
because he thinks he can resolve it 
into matter. Thus he represents 
us as mere machines, which are 
acted upon by forces from without; 
and treats it as delusion, if we 
suppose that we have any power 
of choice, such as moralists assume 
as an axiom; nay, without which 
all moral epithets are a blunder and 
a puerility. This is the real sting 
of materialism. Automatist may 
therefore be a better name than 
Materialist. When any one from 
the side of Berkeley resolves matter 
into spirit, he is sure to reserve a 
firm distinction of the spirits which 
have will and choice, from the 


spiritual existences in which these 
powers, if latent, are as it were 
congealed ; just, in fact, as we all 
distinguish the spirit of a man from 
the spirit of an ox or a tiger, 
while we do not call the latter 


material. Thus the theorctic ma- 
terialism which we regard as offen- 
sive and unendurable, is that which 
represents us as driven by an om- 
nipotent Fate, and helpless slaves of 
desire. This doctrine fundament- 
ally and evidently lays the axe 
to the root of morals; and, if it 
could be made a national faith, 
would assuredly ruin the genera- 
tion of children reared under its 
influence. It is against this mon- 
strosity that the heart of mankind 
makes its protest, when it nauseates 
and rejects materialism. 

Dr. James Martineau has again 
and again pointed at. the cardinal 
error of these materialists by the 
utterance, which is almost an 
axiom: ‘Never will you learn the 
properties of the higher by observa- 
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tion of the lower; never will you 
learn the complex by ever so pro- 
found a study of the simple.’ The 
infatuation of reasoners in this re. 
spect is truly wonderful. Their 
credulity seems always fresh. They 
produce their fallacy as a new dis. 
covery which is to evangelise the 
world. While I am writing, an 
elegant little book comes to me by 
the post from (I suppose) a very 
well-meaning gentleman, a perfect 
stranger to me, Mr. Samuel Sains. 
bury ; who, writing on Human In. 
terests, and meaning to confute 
atheism (!), assames that ‘every 
power, mental and physical, every 
aspiration, . . . has moved in auto. 
matic sequence :’ also, he reasons, 
‘the conduct of the elephant and of 
the tiger depend on their structure ; so 
therefore does that of man.’ This is 
advanced as novel and instructive, 
and as the germ of vast social 
improvement. We must (forsooth) 
abandon the idea that man has 
any Will that can initiate action; 
we must abolish the idea of Guilt; 
we must train men (in servitude ?), 
as we train dogs and monkeys; 
then Virtue and Happiness will 
abound. Such is the doctrine 
seriously advanced, with touching 
simplicity and philanthropy. Fore- 
thought for the poorer and wise 
education every one approves—in 
theory at least; but must we for 
this degrade them—and ourselves 
—into automata ? 

Mankind are so obstinate and 
stupid, in the opinion of automa- 
tists, that they persist in believing 
that they have power to initiate 
action—a power which they call 
Will. Mr. 8. Sainsbury chimes in 
with the old chorus, that to be- 
lieve in an initiating Will, is to be- 
lieve in effects without a cause. [Mr. 
Kirkman traces this argument to 
Dr. Priestley as the originator.) 
Why! it is precisely these Auto- 
matists who do not believe at all 
in @ cause, nor therefore in effects. 
They believe only in sequences, 
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and deny all initiation of action, 
which is the highest idea involved 
in the word Cause. They pretend 
to found knowledge on Experience ; 
yet they throw away with scorn 
the first and universal experience— 
that which teaches each of us his 
own existence. We are not long 
in the world, before each learns by 
experience, at once, that he is an 
individual (Hgo) and that there is 
a universe outside of him. The 
Ego of each is nothing but a con- 
scious Power and Will. This ex- 
perience from within gives us the 
idea of Power; and when we speak 
of a Cause, we meana Power. To 
allege that each Ego is itself di- 
rectly or indirectly a product of 
Divine Power, is impertinent in this 
connection ; for it is certain that 
the Ego is earlier known to us than 
any Divine Power. Logically, the 
Ego stands first; logically, God is 
derivative, and only after-known. 
Our first certainties are the Ego 
or Will- Powerand a contrasted Uni- 
verse. The logic which seeks to ex- 
plode our belief in Will by a complex 
of later reasoning, is as imbecile 
as if one were by elaborate geometry 
to scold down the geometrical 
axioms. Happily there is not the 
slightest danger that men pretend- 
ing to philosophy will ever con- 
vince the mass of mankind that 
they are automata. Since our 
first certainty is that we have 
Power and Will, we are much more 
likely to treat the philosophers as 
lunatics. Assuredly if the false 
philosophy infect young people 
with the idea that they are neces- 
sarily slaves of desire, and that 
self-control is a delusion, they may 
in limited circles produce deplor- 
able results. The just fear of this 
sometimes causes in parents and 
teachers an indignation which the 
philosopher calls bigotry; much 
as the scamp who carries lighted 
combustibles in a room strewed 
with explosive powder objects to be 
hooted at. While we deny that 
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the just animosity of wise fear is 
to be called Bigotry, we are aware 
that it is only by solid argument 
that the periodically renewed mania 
of Automatism can be repressed. 

Mr. Kirkman brings out into 
full importance the fact that Will- 
Force is our first certainty, our 
essential foundation. He also justly 
lays great stress on the immense 
distinction between the proposi- 
tions I am and Thow art, allegin 
that his opponents stealthily as- 
sume the latter under cover of the 
former. Each of us knows his 
own existence directly, but my 
knowledge of other men’s existence 
is inferential ; and the argument by 
which I infer mind in other men 
necessarily requires the same as- 
sumptions by which we infer mind 
to be active in the great universe. 
I see actions which in me would 
proceed from design; hence I infer 
design in others: or I see fitnesses 
which suggest design, and thus 
infer mind. Space is of course 
learned by us in learning an outer 
universe. Time is learned by con- 
scious memory. As Mr. Kirkman 
puts it (p. 13), ‘I am, and I know 
that I am, the conscious thinker of 
a moment ago;’ which is modified 
(p. 14) into ‘I am, and I know 
that I am, in Time.’ 

Space and Time being to each 
the earliest facts of Experience, si- 
multaneously with learning that he 
exists, Mr. Kirkman, who isa dili- 
gent reader of all metaphysics, 
not excluding Kant, feels that 
he has a right to deride Kant for 
asserting that ‘Time and Space 
are, in themselves and out of us, 
nothing real at all, but only forms 
of our intuitions’ (p. 95). On this 
Mr. Kirkman comments as follows 
(p. 96): ‘It amounts just to this: 
* Space is in itself wnreal, because it 
is only the real defined space of our 
real intuitions.” With that mortar 
and sheli Kant blew Time and 
Space out of creation! The philo- 
sophers who wear [weave ?] these 
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cobwebs in their brains are wel- 
come to the remark, that I cannot 
understand it.’ To the present 
writer Mr. Kirkman’s declaration 
that he cannot understand what 
Kant means by denying that Space 
and Time are exterior to us, and 
calling them ‘forms of our intui- 
tions,’ is an agreeable avowal. To 
deride Kant when one cannot under- 
stand him, demands both perse- 
verance in reading him and no 
small courage. But Kant is little 
concerned in our present argu- 
ment of Automatism ; and we may 
drop him, with his favourite ab- 
stractions. Mr. Kirkman discards the 
doctrine of the Mills thatwe have an 
especial muscular sense, but insists 
on an important distinction between 
ouractive and our passive conscious- 
ness. Thus, if the temperature in 
which our body is be suddenly 
changed, we are aware of it : this is 
passive consciousness. But if we 


make an effort and are conscious 
of it, we know that we are putting 


forth Will-Force. To evade this 
fact (as Mr. Kirkman thinks, p. 65) 
Mr. J. S. Mill refers our knowledge 
of external resistance to our ‘ mus- 
cular sense.’ No one, except in up- 
holding a hypothesis, could deny 
that we have direct experience of 
Will. Dr. Martineau is in full 
accord that herein is the nucleus of 
our contest for morals and for re- 
ligion against the Automatists. 

Dr. Martineau’s first essay is on 
Atomic Materialism, or virtually on 
Matter; his second, on Dynamic 
Materialism, or on Force. He in- 
sists that the scientists whom he is 
opposing have no right to the terms 
Force, Power, at all ; for their argu- 
ment wholly avoids the idea, treat- 
ing of sequences only. They set 
forth the Order of nature, a grand 
and noble study; which neverthe- 
less, as science, knows only masses 
and movements, of which it studies 
the laws—that is, the process and 
the rules by which they can be 
defined. It cannot see Force. In- 
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deed Physical science totally shuts 
out all consideration of the only 
forces which we actually know— 
those of our own minds. Against 
all direct study of these forces the 
Materialists scold, using the word 
metaphysics as one of reproach; 
and undertake to teach us the se. 
crets of the human mind by their 
materialistic observations. Herbert 
Spencer studies nervous matter in 
order to learn about the human 
will. Dr. Martineau warmly ad- 
mires physical science, but he depre- 
cates its usurping authority over 
realms which are not its own; and 
cordially agrees with Mr. Kirkman, 
indeed with Sir John Herschel, that 
only the consciousness of Effort 
and Will gives us any idea of force. 
He fearlessly justifies the extension 
of this principle (an extension na- 
tural and perhaps universal in all 
simple nations) to the great forces 
of the Universe; and alleges, not 
only that according to primé facie 
evidence every great force, as that 
of gravitation, is the act of some 
High Will, but that no philosophy 
can improve the theory. With 
Anaxagoras he maintains that Mind 
or Spirit is the only known force 
to animate the world of matter. 
Newton did but develop the Jaw 
of gravitation, i.e. the rule by which 
you may calculate it: but after him 
it seems that many must have 
thought uniformity of action to dis- 
prove Mind, and they fell on to the 
idea of inanimate or blind force 
imparted, once for all, to matter by 
the will of the Deity. Perhaps this 
widely received opinion differs from 
Dr. Martineau’s doctrine of a per- 
petually acting Divine Will in 
phraseology only, except that it im- 
plies a definite point of time at 
which the force was imparted to 
Matter. Men who were trained in 
the doctrine of the schoolmen, as af- 
terwards Hutchinson and his fol- 
lowers, objected as fatal to the new 
doctrine of gravitation, that it sup- 
posed Matter to act in places where 
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it isnot. The objection is futile, if 
directed against those who teach 
that gravitation is a Divine force; 
but is decisive against one who dis- 
avows spiritual energy pervading 
the universe. In the latter case 
the monstrosity is ever on the in- 
crease, if physical science succeed 
in blending Gravitation, Repulsion, 
and Cohesion (at differentdistances) 
into the energy of every atom. The 
cleverness of the atoms in adhering 
to work in obedience to arbitrary 
constants becomes a just topic of 
banter. Newton, as a truly religious 
man, did but bow before the in- 
scrutable mystery of the forces, 
when he began to discover their 
law; and this surely is what we 
must all do. It is not pretended 
that we ewplain cosmical movements 
by alleging Divine energy. God is 


nota ‘hypothesis’ which we invent to 
explode mystery—a purpose which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer very gratuit- 
ously imputes to believers in God ;— 
but when we have direct experience 


of no force but Will, it is natural to 
ascribe superior forces to a supe- 
rior Will; and when a thousand 
phenomena have correspondences 
which suggest adaptation, mankind 
believes in a superior Mind which 
has adapted them—just as each of 
us believes in the mind of his fellow- 
man, though he cannot see or touch 
it. The wisest and most religious 
of the moderns does not seem to 
make any improvement or funda- 
mental change in the Hebrew and 
Greek idea of a Spirit everywhere 
pervading the brute masses which 
we call Matter, so long as we con- 
fine ourselves to cosmical pheno- 
mena and cosmical theory, as dis- 
tinct from personal religion. 

But Mr. Kirkman is so eager in 
his attack on Matter, that some 
notice of it ought here to be taken. 
With deference to so wide a reader 
and so acute a man, the opinion 
shall be ventured that he wastes his 
force, and does not understand the 
posture of mind which insists on a 
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belief in Matter. When Plato 
desired to inculcate the belief of 
abstractions in no conjunction with 
things concrete; or, as the Greeks 
put a single case, to believe in 
Whiteness though nothing were 
White; Aristotle advanced as a 
refutation, what he regarded as 
certain fact, that whatever has 
Whiteness has necessarily other 
qualities beside Whiteness. We in 
preference may state the objection 
to Plato thus: We cannot even 
imagine Adjectives except in con- 
nection with Substantives, nor un- 
derstand an Abstract noun except 
as expressing the property of a 
Concrete noun. Thus if we hear talk 
of Force, Power, Potency (words 
really equivalent), it implies some- 
thing that is Forcible, Powerful, 
Potent. It is in some sense a fraud 
of the English language, to convert 
abstract into concrete by superadd- 
ing the article A, An. Thus it has 
been ingeniously observed, that an 
English boy is apt to translate 
‘This is @ serious consideration, 
into the Latin ‘ Hee est seria con- 
sideratio,’ instead of ‘ Hoc est serio 
considerandum.’ From _ inobser- 
vance of the indefinite article he 
unawares passes from the concrete 
to the abstract, and makes absurd 
Latin, though both the separate 
words and the syntax are correct. 
Just so, when a mathematician 
passes from Force to ‘ A force,’ he 
persuades himself perhaps that he 
makes no change, and fancies that 
Force stands alone and unsupported 
in ‘A force.’ Force is abstract, and 
can only exist in something that is 
Forcible; what the something is, 
we perhaps neither know nor care ; 
but we call it Matter. ‘A force’ 
can mean nothing but ‘ A some- 
thing forcible ;’ we cannot get rid 
of the concrete. To speak for others 
is arduous; but the present writer 
can confidently avow for himself 
that he is totally unable to imagine 
an abstract without a concrete. 
Wisdom, Power, Virtue, if no Wise, 
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Powerful, Virtuous persons are 
imagined, are empty, idle, terms. 
Mr. Kirkman does not merely taunt 
his opponent with inability to ‘ find’ 
matter—which might be a mere 
form of exposing want of proof on 
the part of men who talk high of 
demonstration—but he seems to 
discern some lurking evil, some 
germ of atheism, in believing mat- 
ter to exist; though it does not 
appear to have any such tendency 
in Dr. Martineau, who is not 
deficient in sensitiveness on this 
head. But besides, Mr. Kirkman 
does not see the difficulty, not 
to say impossibility, of conceiving 
Motion in a Force which is defined 
by two things—Geometrical position 
of its centre, and Force directed 
towards or from that centre. For 
we cannot recognise any identity in 
it when the geometrical centre is 
changed. If two material atoms 


A, B, animated by certain forces, 
exchange places, we can still recog- 
nise the identity of A when its 


centre is found where that of B 
was; and conversely. But if the 
atoms (so called) have no matter at 
all, and the force exerted is not the 
same force in successive times, but 
only force guided by an unchanging 
law (a supposition which we cannot 
avoid), there is no continuous 
identity, and the idea of motion 
vanishes. A mathematician dealing 
with this subject of course finds 
nothing in mere matter to calculate 
from, except its mass or amount. 
How Mr. Kirkman gets rid of this 
is not at all clear. He alleges, 
indeed, that the resistance to motion 
experienced when we try to push a 
weight along a horizontal table is 
due solely to friction. No doubt it 
is due chiefly to friction; but if 
friction could be totally removed, a 
greater mass would require greater 
force to move it. We cannot get 
rid of the inertia, which the com- 
mon mind regards as the charac- 
teristic of Matter. Inertia surely 
cannot be resolved into Force. It 
seems therefore regrettable, that 
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Mr. Kirkman has so launched out 
on this topic. 

Dr. Martineau, arguing against 
Mr. Kirkman’s opponents, employs 
substantially the same arguments 
as are here used against Mr. Kirk- 
man. He calls such doctrine 
‘dynamic idealism,’ and while ad. 
mitting that the theory is con- 
venient for mathematical physics, 
rejects it as philosophically unten- 
able ;—because, first, an atom must 
exist per se if it is to be invested 
with power; next, the conception 
of motion is not provided for, if 
there be no entity to move. Attrac- 
tion, Repulsion, Motion, present to 
us words that arouse no thought, 
if there be nothing that attracts, 
repels, moves. 

Dr. Martineau lays more stress 
than the Theistic argument requires, 
on the fact that his opponents have 
not been able to complete their 
imaginary construction of the 
universe from homogeneous mole- 
cules. Classical readers will re- 
member that Lucretius needed 
angular and hooked atoms as well 
as round ones for his theory. 
Modern chemistry is far enough off 
from the simplicity towards which 
every man of science is bound to 
strive. But since it would be surely 
no triumph to Atheism, no defeat 
of Theism, if science were to succeed 
in dispensing with heterogeneous 
molecules, such argument is to be 
deprecated as would suggest a 
shout of triumph from the Atheists 
every time that a new step forward 
towards a simpler theory was made. 
Dr. Martineau is too profoundly 
convinced that Metaphysics and 
Religion are outside the domain and 
potency of physical science, to have 
the smallest jealousy of its real 
advance. Few practical ministers 
of religion have studied physics 
more eagerly than he, or more ad- 
miringly. 

His two essays were elicited by 
an attack made by Professor Tyn- 
dall on a lecture which he delivered 
to theological students. This lec- 
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ture was directed against thorough- 
going materialists, not against 
Professor Tyndall ; whose ambiguous 
position and manifest inconsistency 
were deplored by the real material- 
ists, while Theists rejoiced that he 
refused to go all lengths against the 
foundations of religion. In at- 
tributing life to matter, he really 
renounced materialism. For this 
reason Mr. Kirkman might have 
spared or softened some of his 
severity. Professor Tyndall, sup- 
posing himself the object of Dr. 
Martinean’s attack, unwisely re- 
sponded in a way that laid him open 
to very effective reply. On his own 
ground of Physics he is so highly 
esteemed, that he had been tempted 
to think he was equally competent 
to lay down the law in Metaphysics. 
Yet there is abundant proof in the 
historyofeven mathematical science, 
how very difficult is its metaphy- 
sical side, and that mere mathema- 
tical power does not at all imply a 
high ability to go back to real first 
principles. However, in any case 
we may rejoice that these two 
essays, so instructive and so forci- 
ble, have been drawn out from Dr. 
Martineau. It is to be hoped that 
they will be published in a separate 
volume. His definition of causE is 
very notable, as ‘that which 
changes the undetermined into the 
determinate.’ In every act of Will 
we see this clearly; as when we 
deliberate which hand we shall 
raise, and settle the doubt by raising 
the left hand rather than the right. 
This does but show out visibly the 
nature of Moral Choice. That which 
Automatists are pleased to call 
‘Effect without a Cause,’ is, on the 
contrary, the acting of a real cause, 
the only cause directly known to us 
—the human Will. 

On the objections to Free Will 
which some extreme Calvinists 
make, a few words may be here in 
place. They tell us that God is the 
sole cause ; that His will is neces- 
sarily always done, even when we 
sin against Him (a difficult combina- 
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tion of thought) ; that a sinner has 
an enslaved will, not a free will. 
Moreover, those who do not take up 
quite so hardy a theory, yet insist 
that our actions, being foreseen by 
the Deity, cannot possibly be free. 
If any part of them were indeter- 
minate, He could not foresee them. 
Foresight implies that they are 
already determined.—To this it 
might be sufficient to reply, that if 
the thing not yet determined at one 
o’clock becomes determinate at two 
o’clock, we do not change the state 
of things at either date by suppos- 
ing a Divine mind which can behold, 
as from a distance, each stage of the 
process simultaneously. But if 
any one cannot understand this 
reply, or insist on dogmatising 
about God as the sole cause (an ar- 
gument which, if harshly pressed, 
annihilates human responsibility, 
and, wholly crushing the basis of 
morals and of religion, of course 
leaves nothing for Calvinism), he 
drives us to insist that we know 
more about ourselves than about 
the Divine power or the Divine 
knowledge ; that our first and most 
certain knowledge is our possession 
of POWER TO CHOOSE; on which 
morality is built: therefore any 
religion which can anyhow make 
pretensions must concede this before 
it deserves reception. Fundamental 
truth must not be renounced to 
please a preacher of religion, any 
more than to please an Atheist. 
Mr. Kirkman concerning the Will 
attacks Herbert Spencer, and con- 
cerning Causation makes J. Stuart 
Mill his target. It is deplorable 
that a man who has talents so high 
for Physics as Mr. Spencer, should 
have a monomania for exploding 
all the first and most certain know- 
ledge of every human being by 
arguments spun out to great length; 
arguments to which one has always 
this reply, that the conclusion 
is contrary to fact and common 
sense. But as this mania is at least 
thirty years old, it is probably in- 
curable. Mr. Kirkman selects for 
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his protest a long passage from the 
Psychology, § 219, in which Mr. 
Spencer maintains that our Ego 
or Conscious Self is merely ‘a 
group of psychical states consti- 
tuting an impulse,’ and that this, 
which he calls our psychical Self at 
the moment, is distinct from our 
physical Self; and that the psychical 
states alone determine action. Mr. 
Kirkman is at the pains of com- 
menting minutely on a long tissue 
of unproved dogmatism, or, as he 
calls it, ‘ unscientific pudding.’ 
Apparently Mr. Spencer asserts 
that the Body is our permanent plhy- 
sical Self, which of course is passive, 
and that what is commonly called 
the Soul, or by him the psychical 
Self, changes from moment to mo- 
ment, and is nothing but a fleeting 
group of ‘psychical states’ which 
(now and then) ‘constitute an im- 
pulse.’ If so, he is maintaining that 
his Soul has no coherence or identity 
in successive times; that it is an 
‘illusion’ to suppose that the Soul 
is the Ego; thus nothing but the 
Body is Herbert Spencer. Does 
he suppose that the use of Greek 
words, physical, psychical, strength- 
en his argument? Perhaps they 
conveniently throw dust into some 
people’s eyes, and sound very 
grand and wise. Yet it is hard to 
imagine the intellect which could 
accept such statements. It may be 
fair to quote Mr. Spencer’s initial 
assertion against the freedom of 
the Will. He says, § 219: ‘That 
every one is at liberty to do what 
he desires to do (supposing there are 
no external hindrances) all admit : 
though people of confused ideas 
commonly suppose this to be the 
thing denied ’—by those who with 
Mr. Spencer deny freedom of the 
Will. Observe the insolence with 
which he commences his argument. 
He cannot think he refutes his op- 
ponents (who are the human race) 
by selecting from them those of con- 
used ideas as alone deserving to be 
confuted ; evidently, therefore, he 
accounts them all to be ‘ people of 
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confused ideas.’ And concerning 
them he begins by a most gra. 
tuitous imputation—as though such 
a man as Dr. Martineau supposed 
J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer to 
deny that when a man desires a 
thing attainable, he has freedom of 
of will to do it! For myself I can 
say, such an interpretation of their 
doctrine never came into my head. 
He proceeds to assert: ‘ But that 
every one is at liberty to desire or not 
to desire (which is the REAL pro. 
position involved in the dogma of 
Free Will) is negatived, dc... .’ 
But again he is totally wrong as to 
fact. Who ever imagined that at 
Will we can desire agony? Desire 
has no proper and necessary place 
in the argument. We do not claim 
Freedom to desire, but Freedom to 
act. I have no desire to put my 
left foot forward rather than my 
right, nor my right rather than my 
left. Which I shall put before the 
other, is a future event wholly in. 
determinate; when suddenly, by 
an act of Free Will, I determine 
which. Desire may be implicated, 
but is an accident of the affair, un- 
less the word Desire be illegitimately 
extended to include every active 
principle. Such extension of terms 
is the grand organ of confusion 
with this whole school; as Epi- 
cureans call eagerness to solve a 
mathematical problem ‘desire of 
pleasure.’ But when two desires 
contend in the mind—as the desire 
of solving a problem and the desire 
of rest—we (the ‘men of confused 
ideas’) say, that the Will decides 
which desire shall prevail; which 
impulse shall be more potent. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer alleges that we 
have no such power of decision; 
and thinks to disprove it by deny- 
ing the identity of the human soul 
from one hour to another, assuming 
(it would seem) that desires have 
a fixed unalterable force, over which 
the man has no control. This 1s 
the nucleus of practical immorality, 
and a fundamental subversion of all 
responsibility for action. Against 
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this folly and perversity collective 
humanity votes, not one nation or 
tribe going with the Automatists. 

In the attempt to expel all idea 
of Force from the word Cause, Mr. 
J. S. Mill has in the last forty 
years been pre-eminent. But Dr. 
Brown the metaphysician was the 
leader, at least in this island. More 
than fifty years ago Oxford heard 
this voice from distant Edinburgh : 
A Canse means only an Ante- 
cedent!! The reply came at once 
from many mouths: ‘ We grant that 
in physical mathematics Antecedents 
alone can appear in the argument; 
yet when we say, the rays of the 
Sun cause heat, we mean more than 
that they precede heat; we mean 
that they are efficacious of heat; 
and if you reply that we ought not 
to mean this, you have to prove 
that we are wrong, and not merely 
assert that we mean nothing more, 
which we deny.’ The argument 
remains just the same to this day. 
If Professor Clifford and others 
choose to extirpate the word Cause 
from physical researches, they may 
gain as much perhaps as those who 
decline to call the Sun fiery or 
luminous, substituting for these 
epithets ‘a focus of radiation.’ But 
no such change of phraseology in 
physical science can have any lo- 
gical weight to unteach us the 
reality of causation, so long as we 
are conscious of being men who 
have freedom to act, and not being 
helpless machines, the sport of 
forces external to Self. 

Some of Mr. Kirkman’s com- 
ments on J. S. Mill in the question 
of Causes, deserve to be here re- 


produced, § 142, p. 231. 


I protest against the employment of two 
words to express the sense which essen- 
tially belongs to one. An efficient cause* is 
asilly tautology ; because an inefficient cause, 
which is a true cause, is a contradiction in 


terms. The distinction between efficient 
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causes and physical causes, of which Mr, 
J. S. Mill finds it convenient to avail him- 
self, is unscientific and misleading. In 
fact, there are no physical causes known to 
accurate science which are not efficient.’ 
§ 143. In § 2 (of Mill’s Logic) we read: 
‘The notion of Cause being the root of the 
whole theory of Induction, it is indispens- 
able that this idea should at the very 
outset of our enquiry be, with the utmost 
practical degree of precision, fixed and 
determined.’ Again: ‘I premise then, 
that when I speak of the Cause of any 
phenomenon, I do not mean a Cause which 
is not itself a phenomenon.’* ‘The only 
notion of a cause which the theory of In- 
duction requires, is such a notion as can be 
gained from experience.’ That is, I fancy, 
if any man in Mr. Mill’s company had 
desired to find a cause for the manifestation 
of seeming intelligence and will presented 
by him, he was forbidden by the theory 
of induction to assign as cause a conscious 
mind in Mr. Mill; for that is no phe- 
nomenon, nor can the notion of conscious- 
ness not my own be gained by experience. 
Again: ‘The invariable antecedent is 
termed the Cause; the invariable conse- 
quent the Effect.” Had Mr. Mill never 
heard of the force of gravitation, which is 
nowhere either a phenomenon nor an an- 
tecedent to the phenomenal effect, whether 
that effect be motion or repose? What 
right has Mr. Mill to define the invariable 
antecedent as the cause? Cause is a term 
that science cannot spare and cannot re- 
place. TheScience of the finite cannot hope 
to go deeper in nature than to find the 
cause, the requisite and sufficient con- 
dition. She is content if she can accurately 
assign the force or sum of forces in Time, 
Space, and Number, to which the phenomena 
are due. For this great study she must 
have the use of the terms Cause and 
Causes, which stand neither for antecedents 
nor for phenomena. From the jewelled 
zone of venerable Philosophy Mr. Mill 
filches the most precious of her seals, that 
grand old gem, the Cause. This was de- 
liberate philosophical felony, not indeed 
for vulgar lust or greed, but for scientific 
imposture. Enormous mischief has been 
done, and is now doing, by the sophistries 
of Mr. Mill and his school. The efforts 
which sham philosophy has made to de- 
grade such terms as Cause and Will and 
Power and Law have been, among the 
young and half-learned, but too successful ; 
and after the publication of Mill’s Three 
Essays on Religion, which are just as well 
meant and well reasoned as this bungling 


* Did not the tautology arise in contrast.to the wrongful scholastic phrase, Final 
Cause? Bentham insisted that the latter absurd expression ought to be replaced by 
The End in View: qy. The Purpose? the Design? ‘ 

* This is a guarded protest against calling God the cause of anything. 
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chapter on Causation, one can have no 
delicacy in assigning the true aim of this 
disgracefal word-robbery. It was, to root 
out of logic and science the notion of a 
veritable Cause of the Cosmos, and it has 
culminated in the outpouring of scorn upon 
the belief of a conscious Author and Up- 
holder of the Universe, the all-perfect God 
and Father of us all, which stains the 
morbid pages of these three essays. 


Mr. Kirkman does not call the 
chapter on Causation bungling with- 
out adding his proof, § 146. Mr. 
J. S. Mill is struggling to get rid 
of Dr. Reid’s objection, that if a 
Cause means merely an Antecedent, 
Night is the cause of Day, and 
Day of Night. Mr. Mill has de- 
fined the law of Causation to be 
‘the truth that invariability of 
succession is found by observation 
to obtain between every fact in 
nature, and some other fact which 
has preceded it.’ This distinctly 
applies to Day and Night, Night 
and Day; yet, in order to wriggle 
out of his dilemma, Mr. Mill says: 
‘When we define the cause of a 
thing to be the antecedent which it 
invariably follows, we do not use the 
phrase as exactly synonymous with 
the antecedent which it has in- 
variably followed in our past expe- 
rience.’ Thus he renounces Expe- 
rience, and the ‘observation’ in- 
sisted on in his definition! Com- 
mon sense confuted him, and he 
had not honesty to confess it, but 
gives a new definition fourteen 
pages later: ‘We may define the 
Cause of a phenomenon to be the 
antecedent or the concurrence of 
antecedents on which it is inva- 
riably and unconditionally conse- 
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quent ; or, instead of wncondition. 
ally, we may say, subject to no 
other than negative conditions,’ 
‘A choice is offered us in the 
definition (says Mr. Kirkman) 
with embarrassing liberality ;’ and 
lest we be puzzled about nega. 
tive conditions, Mr. Mill further 
adds: ‘The negative conditions of 
any phenomenon, a special enume- 
ration of which would generally be 
rather prolix, may be all summed 
up under one head, namely, the 
absence of preventing or counter. 
acting Causes.’ Thus Mr. Mill, 
undertaking to define Cause, has to 
use the word Causes in his defini. 
tion! ‘ The Cause of a phenomenon 
is the antecedent or concurrence 
of antecedents on which it is con- 
sequent invariably, and subject only 
to the absence of preventing or 
counteracting Causes.’ How very 
lucid, from a philosopher who is 
undertaking to set all the world 
right in their blunders about Causa- 
tion and Free Will! After all, this 
definition clearly makes out Night 
to be the Cause of Day, until coun- 
teracting Causes can be alleged. 

Mr. Kirkman is justified in high 
ridicule of this triumphant Logic. 
He avows that, after this, Mr. Mill 
might boast, 

Jamque opus exegi, quod non Jovis ira nee 
ignes, 

Nec poterit ferrum nec edax abolere vetus- 
tas. 

The lesson to us is, that the 
ablest man only makes himself ab- 
surd, when he espouses a thorough- 
ly bad and rotten cause, against 
the general sense of mankind. 


NOTE ON THE ARTICLE IN THE APRIL NUMBER CONCERNING 
LIQUOR LICENSING, 


_ By THe Writer. 


A copy of Mr. Joseph Cowen’s Bill for Licensing Boards has been sent to me, and in it 
I cannot find definite mention of compensating publicans or others when licenses are not 
renewed. Mr. Cowen, in a published paper foreshadowing his Bill, avowed that such 
compensation was a lamentable necessity. (I write by memory.) Thus I wrongfully 
concluded that a scheme for compensation would enter his Bill. I shall be glad to be 
quite sure that it does not, and am sorry to have made a statement erroneous or doubtful. 


F, W. Newman. 





